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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, May 24, 1841, 

The following Report from the Council was xead : — 
The Conncil hat gieal pleasure in being enabled to lay before 
the Society a satisfoctory statement of its afiairs. 

Since the last anniversary, forty new Members have been 

elected; sixteen vacancies have occurred, oi which nine by death, 
and seven by resignation ; seven elected Members, whose names 
had by courtesy been placed u^>on the list, thou^-h they had not paid 
their admission fee, have been struck oH, never having paid any- 
thing. The Society now consists of 7 14 Members, exclusive of 
sixty-three Foreign Honorary and Corresponding Members. 
One Foreign Corresponding Member has been added to our list 
«noe the last anniversary, namely, the Visoount de Sentaiem. 

JP^nmces, — ^The state of the finanoes, of which the details are 
annexed, oontinnes satisfectory. The sum of 3501. has been 
sold ont of the funds in cnder to defray the extraordinary eac- 
pensea incurred for the necessary preservation and arrai^ment 

of the S<jciety's valuable maps and charts, leaving the sum of 
4150/. as the capital stock invested m the iunds. 

A farther sum of 300?. for the Kurdistdn expedition has been 
paid out of the annual receipts without encroaching upon the 
Society s capital. 

' Arrean, — The arrears due to the Society on the 1st of January 
amonnted to 678i.; 1572. have since been recovered; G6L are 
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cancelled by eliminadon of the seven memben above mentioned, 
who should not in strictness hare been considered members, 

never having, by their presence or payment of admission fee, 
sanctioned their election; and 17^^. are considered as irreco- 
verable, being the arrears of thirteen defaulters, whose names, in 
conformity with the regulations, are suspended in the Society's 
rooms : still leavinjr 279^- in arrears ; but as these aro chiefly due 
from members abroad^ it is hoped that a large part of this is 
recoverable. 

Her Majeafy't Donation. — The plan adopted by the Council 
last year> of converting her Majest/s donation ^to two gold 
medals of equal value, has been followed this year, and will con- 
tinue to be so in future. The Council has awarded the Founder's 
Medal to Lieutenant Raper, R.N*, for his excellent work on 
Practical Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, and for his very 
valuable papers on Longitudes in the ' Nautical Magazine ; and 
the Patron's Medal to Lieutenant Wood, I.N., for his journey to 
and re-discovery of the source of the Oxus, and for his valuable 
labours on the Indus. 

Resignation of Secretary. — The Council, in announcing offi- 
cially the resignation of Captain Washington from the office of 
Secretary to the Society, do so with regret, and conoeive it to be 
their duty thus publicly to record the high smse they entertain 
of the unwearied zeal he has ever displayed, and of the valuable 
services rendered by him to the Society. To his enlightened and 
unceasing activity must be ascribed in no ordinary degree the 
great advance which tiie Society has made in securing the confi- 
dence and good opinion of tiie public, and the increasing interest 
which is now so extensively felt in geographical discoveries and 
investigations. He Las lately been appointed to the command of 
one of her Majesty's surveying vessels in the North Sea; and 
while every one will admit that tiie selection has been most Judi- 
cious for the benefit of the service, the Council feel persuaded 
that the Society will join with them in congratulating Captain 
Washington on his appointment, and in anticipating with pleasure 
the success which his talents and industry cannot &il to secure. 
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Publieaium,-^The Journal of tlie Society^ for 1840^ bas» 
like thai of the preceding year, been iMned in tlifee parts ; the 
eclition being 1300 copies. 

The Council, ever desirous of diffusing? tlie uiloimation con- 
tained in its publications, has inc luded the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Stockhoim in the list of scientific bodies to which the 
Journal is presented. 

The Journal of the Society has hitherto been edited by the 
Secretary ; but the particular nature of that publication, requiring 
much discrimination and judgment in the selection and arrange- 
ment for publication of the materials sent home by travellers, 
fenden the task of editing one of eaitraordinaiy labour and time ; 
added to which, the extent which the Society has acquired of hXe, 
and the consequent increase of official duty, are such, that the 
labours of editing the Journal and transacting the ordinary busi- 
ness of the Society have become too multifarious to be efficiently 
performed by one person. Accordin§fly, on the resij^nation of the 
Secretaryship by CapLam Washington, the (>ouncii resolved to 
divide the labour between two individuals. The Secretaryship 
was ofTered to Colonel Jackson, who has acc< |>1(m1 it, subject to 
the sanction of the Society ; and our learned Foreign Secretary, 
baring offered to undertake the labour of editing the Journal 
without salary, but with an allowance of lOOZ. a-year for such 
assistance of amanuenses^ &c., as he might require, the Council 
has giateittlly accepted the proposal, subject in like manner to 
the sanction of the Sodety. In the mean time^ the Council think 
proper to add that the greater portion of the third part of the 
tenth volume has been edited under the new arrangement 

Expedition.^. — The Kurdistan expedition, undertaken under 
the joint auspices of tins Society and of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Christian Knowledge, and confided to the charge of 
Mr. A ins worth and Mr. Rassjlm, lias closed its labours. A de- 
tailed report of the second Journey across Asia Minor, from 
Constantinople to Mosdl, has been printed in the last published 
Part of the Society's Journal. Mr. Ainsworth's last report, con- 
taining his Journey among the Nestorian Christiansj has just 
been received^ and will appear in a subsequent Number. 
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Xtftrary.— The accenions to the libTary consist of upwaids of 
380 volumes and ^90 maps and charts. For. a large portion of 
the latter the Society is indebted to the liberality of the Board of 

Admiralty. 

Thn Council, desirous of rrndcringf the Soripty the prand 
focus of geographical knowledge, are particularly anxious that 
the library and its cx)Uection of maps and charts should be as 
complete as possible ; but to efiect this solely from its own funds 
would be to diminish in a great degree its available means of pro- 
moting the other objects for whidi the Society was institated ; 
whereas the collective exertions of members would effect mndi 
at a very trifling cost to themsekes individually. Very valuable 
geographical worlM> acoonnts of travels and of countries* old atlases 
and maps, highly useful for the purposes of comparative geography, 
are frequently to be procured for very small sums. By purchasing 
and prescntuig such to the library of the Society it might soon 
be greatly aiigmented. The object to which on this subject we 
would tend is, that no work relating to geography, no map or 
chart extant, should be wanting to the library of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of London; and the Council therefore take 
this opportunity of appealing to the liberality, and, perhaps, they 
may add, to the laudable pride of its members. If each one of 
our 700 members were to present but one volume to the Society 
yearly, we might hope^ in a very short time, to possess almost 
everything of vslue to the science we profess to cultivate. 
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7%e President'^ Address on presenting Medals. ix 

At tbe Anniyenery Meeting held on the 24th May, 1841, 
the Prendent presented the Gold Medals, awarded respectively 
to Lieut. H. Raper, R.N.» and Lieut. J. WooDj I.N.> in the 
following words. 

Lieut Raper, — ^In compliance wiA an nnammous resolution of 

the Council 1 beg to place in your hands the highest tribute to ment 
which they have it in their power to bestow. This Work on the * Prac- 
tice of Navigation, and Nautical Astronomy,' for which the Royal Medal 
has been awarded to you, indicates in the opinion of the Council a mind 
naturally powerful, highly cultivated, whose energy has been directed, 
doling many sucoesstYC years, steadily and without distraction to the 
attainment of a single 0D}ect. Your ambition has been to perfect the 
art of navigation, to remove whatever it contained of enipirici^^m, to lop 
off its redundancies, to adapt its laws to the dullest comprehensions, 
and to lay dovvu principles worthy to guide the highest intelligence. 

Of those who only follow tlie Rules, or employ the Tables contained 
in this Tohune, no mental eflfort is required : such persons may read 
off without hesitation the sign annexed to any correction and com- 
prehend at once what to reserve, what to add, what to snhtract ; the 
meaning is ( Icar, the precepts are obvious, and cases hitherto considered 
complex and involved they will find brought down to the level oi the 
simplest canon. 

0ut the Methods recommended in this work are not only simplified, 
but often originBl : as an instance of this it may be sufficient to notice 

the special Transverse table, so contrived that it hears to splierical the 
same relation which the ordinary transverse table hears to plane 
trigonometry. Among the several uses to which the table is applicable, 
I may cite as one of the most striking, the ready determination or a ship's 
true course upon a great cirde, and the geographic measurement of 
large tracts of country without the cumbrous machmery of logarithms. 

The Formulfc for estimating m observations made under vfirving 
circuiustunces the probable limits of error, form another peculiarity 
of your work. It is no slight advantage to the manner or traveller 
that he is enabled to ascertain immediately and correctly the amount 
of credit his observations deserve. 

Another Table requiring special notice is that of Mari i le Positions, 
no servile copy of former tables bearing that name, hut an original 
composition derived from a critical investigation of authorities, and 
founded u^on principles winch you, Sir, had already laid down at an 
earlier penod in an admirable series of papers in .the 'Nautical Ma^- 
zine.* In those papers you discussed the amount of dependence to whidi 
different classes of observations are entitled ; you pointed out by what 
gross errors they are not unfrequentlv polluted ; and inculcated the 
necessity of adopting for difierent ])aiib of tlie globe a certain number 
of what may be denominated becoudary meridians. From these you 
selected as many as your object required, and earnestly recommended 
all geographers and all travellers whether by land or sea to refer to 
one or other of the meridians so selected (eighteen in number) the 
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chronometrie difoences of longitude hitherto refened ezcluflively to the 
prime meridian of Greenwich. 

Such are the leading features of the work before mc ; ?uch the merits 
which the Council have felt it imperative upon them to acknowlcdOT and 
reward. Let it not be said (I am sure it will not be said in disparage- 
ment of their adjudication) that it is premature — that the work, however 
admirable, is incomplete. It is perfectly true that the second volume, 
embracing the whole theory of navigation, is still in embryo: but 
I rarmot persuade myself that any member of the Society will attach 
more importance than the Council have done to this remark. When in 
the course which you have already run, it had been satisfactorily shown 
that you had surpassed every other competitor, the Council did not con- 
sider themselves just^ed in withholdin§| from you the prize for another 
year in the hope that within that period you would surpass yourself. 
.Far from discovering in this anticipation of future excellence an excuse 
for delay, we have on the contrary found in it a reason for degjiatch : 
it appeared to us that what justice authorized policy coiuuianded, 
and that we were celled upon by the earliest application of all the 
encouragement we could oifer to stimulate yon to proceed with un- 
faltering energy in the path you have chosen, and which can hardly 
fail to lead to greater results." 

Lieut. Raper, in reply, said : — 

" Sir, — I receive this medal with great gratification, and am the 
more sensible of the distinction, as it has been bestowed upon an unfi- 
nished work. I trust that I ne^ not occupy the time of the meeting 
with expressions of the pleasure which this occasion affords me ; I can 
only assure them that the honour conferred on my work will raider 
me doubly vigilant in completing that part of it which is yet in pro- 
gress, in order that it may be as little undeserving as possible of the 
prominent position which they have assigned to it, and also of the 
encomiums which you have been so good. Sir, as to add to the recom- 
mendation of the Council. I will not trespass upon you any further 
than to observe, that whatever satisfaction an author may derive 
from conceiving that he has directed his efforts to purposes of utility, 
or to the advantage of any section of tlie community, he can have none 
higher than to find that his labours have obtained the aj)probation of 
those to whom the world naturally looks as judges on such questiuus.** 

The President then addressed the meeting in the following 
words, after whicdi, the medal was presented to Sir Charles 
Malcolm* for lieut Wood, I.N. 

" Qentlemen,^It has been already announced to you that one of 
the medals, which, hy command of her gracious Majesty, the Council ap« 

propriates annually to the furtherance of geograj)hical science and dis- 
covery, has been this year awarded to Lieut. Wood. 

Starting into active life at a period wiien it was thought necessary 
to reopen between the eastern and western possessions of Great Britain 
a channel of communication which barharism had closed during many 
successive centuries, it was the |Ood fortune of this officer to command 
the first steam-hoat that ever navigated the waters of the Indus. 
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Being comminkmed to examine the periodical riie and fall of the 

Indus at HaTderdb^, the duty was pcrfurmed by I«ieDt.Wood in a man- 
ner 80 pfitisfnrtnrv that he had the honour of being appointed soon af- 
terwards to accompany Sir Alexander JBunn s on a commercial mission 
to Aigiianistan. While holding that appointment, he undertook a 
mxnej of the Indue from its mouth (wmch had been already mapped 
with great aceuracy by Lieut. Carlen) to A^tak, a course ef 900 
miles. Am he approsched ^aU-bdgh, where the river escapes through a 
mountain-pass in the salt range, his difficulties increased till they be- 
came what by an ordinary mind might have been deemed insurmount- 
able ; to his they suggested no other necessity but that of prosecuting 
hia olgeet in a difierent way. Discharging his boat he proceeded by ' 
C>Foed marches to Attak, the assigned terminus of his labours, mbarked 
again, and steering cautiously amid falls and rapids, down that part of 
the stream which to ascend was impracticable, by skill, courage, and 
jRiiscverance, accomplislied to the fullest extent his arduous inves- 
tigation. At Kiibul he began to construct a map of the Afghan pro> 
Yince of Kdh-Diman ; * while so employed he was ordered on to TW- 
kistin» and having been foiled in attempting to penetrate an unexplored 
mountain-pass, arrived at Kunduz by tlie ordinary route. The only 
prospect which now opened to him was ihnt of passing the winter months 
m inglorious ease ; but mindful of an observation, made to him on a 
former occasion by Sir Alexander Burncs, that it was practicable to 
comlrine with the correct discharge of professional duties the advance- 
ment of general knowledge, he spumed a life of inactivity, and un- 
daunted by the extreme rigour of the season, and the inhospitable na- 
ture of the country which it would be necessary for him to traverse, 
gained permission irom Murad Beg, the ruler of the country, to explore 
the hidden source of the Osms : and here again he was successful. In 
such ex])editions success is not an unfair criterion of merit, for in trying 
circumstances fortune rarely favours the undeserving. 

Mr. Wood's Survey of the Indus is a masterly work, and will re- 
quire but few additions or corrections. Hia account of the upper Oxua 
IB confessedly very imperfect, but the imperfection arises from circum 
stsnees unconnected whh his chaiecter, and beyond his control ; the 
acfaievementa of tra? ellers must ever be bounded more or less by their 
opportunities ; the first step is rarely the easiest, nor is gratitude less 
due to him who sows the seed than to him who gathers in the harvest. 

The value of the medals given by the Conncil we nre aware de- 
pends in no slight degree on the justice and impartiality with which 
they are awarded, but the choice amon^ different descriptions of merit 
is slways embarrassing. In their conscientious endeavour to fulfil tibe 
intentions of the royal donors, the Council have more than once con- 
sidered thflfiiselve? not only authorized but called upon to take into ac- 
ccHiiit circumstances which, if the ' Detur digniori * were the only rule 
of action, ought to be disregarded. Our duty is not so much to reward 
merit, as thraugh the medium of reward to advance geographical science 
and discovery. The GouncQ, in worthily conferring upon Lieut. Wood 

• Or Dimani Kdh, nouutain ikirt. 
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tins medal, have therefore not deemed itnecesssrytosbut their eyes to the 
important benefits which have heen rendered to geography by that branch 
of the Indian service to which he has the honour to belong ; still less 
have they concealed from themselves the consideration that he is yet 
happily m tlie prime of life, when a jgratefiil recognition of his past ser> 
vices may nataniUy be expected to merease hie ardour in geographieal 
pursuits, and urge him on ta new investigatioiui. 

I regret that Lieut. Wood is not present. He is moving ahout, I 
hear, in the north of Scotland, and may perhaps be yet unconscious of the 
honour that awaits him. Under these ciicumstances Sir Charles Malcolm 
will do me the favour to accept the medal in trust'to transfer it by the 
first opportunity to its right owner. It will be to an officer or the 
Indian na?y an additional gratification to receive it from hia hands. 

"Scilicet iugeniis alic^ua est conc<»diaJunetis 
£t mtvat itadii foBdem quiaquc rai.** 

Sir Charles Malcolii^ in reply, said: — 

** Sir,^My young friend, Lieut. Wood, will ever regret that he was 

not present this evening to receive personally from your hands this 
mark of the approbation of the Royal Geographical Society. This 
honourable reward now conferred upon him for the talent, zeal, and 
perseverance which he has displayed, and which you have been pleased 
to notice in such a just and gratifying manner, will be to bim a le- 
compenae for all the labour he has undergone in his successful and 
ardiio^Tf; undertaking. It will afford me most sincere pleasure to convey 
to him this medal/* 
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FRBSIDBBIT. 



Genti.kmkn, 

The number, extent, and variety of the subjects upon wliich I 
llftve to address you, obliges me to be couciBc : without further preJ'ace, 
therefore, I propose to point out to you in tlie first place the shoot 
which geography lias made duvin^ tlic ])ast year, and the extCDt of 
those connected ramifications vslurli nmy be denominated geographical 
literature; and aft( i v. ai to subiiut to yon some considerations wliicli 
I TLL^ard as nnportant m reiutiou to a few departments at least of geo- 
graphical science. 

In the Athenaeum journal will be found a faithful, if not accredited, 
rt pnrt of tiic papers read at the meetings of our Society, together with 
an abridgment or review of the most interesting works on geography 
immediately after their appearance. 

Of theNouvelles Annales des Voyages the third series has been brought 
to a close, and the fourth, l>caig under nearly the same management, 
promises to be equally valuable. In this new series are enumerated 
the principal discoveries announced during the last twenty years. 

The magazine, eiititled ' Ilei lha,' which ceased nominully after the 
death of Hofl'mann, is carried on by his colleague, Berghaus, under a 
new title, Annalen der Erd, Viilker und Slaatcn-kundc. 

In oonncj^iou with the ' Auualcs des Voyages,' we have iu the 
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xl Mr. Greenouuii I Anniversary Address. 

* ArchireB des Yovages' a collectiim of geographical letters, memoirs, 
itinenries, ftc, of early timee, many of tbem original or very scarce. 

M. Nayarrete at Madrid has recorded the seTcral discoveries of Spanish 
navigators in the fifteenth and rizteenth centuries. In a series of Ihissian 
travds edited by M. Vlastor, at St. Petersburg, we find an account of a 
journey in the Holy Land as early as the twelfth century. 

Of the travels of Ibn Bitdtah, Professor Lee translated the abridg- 
ment for the Oriental Translation Society. The Ruyul Academy of 
lishon is' now printing the endre w«h1c Yisoount Santarm is sl)out 
to edit the Portuguese chronicle of Gomez Eanez de Azurara, with an 
introduction and many curious notes. 

M. Ticoszi has comprised in sixteen yolumes a geographical and 
political sketch of all countries. 

Topographical dictionaries have multiplied beyond expectation in 
Italy, Germany, France, Switzerland, and elsewh^ e. The Dicti^^iary of 
Rranoe by M. Girault, which gives the names of all the communes and 
more than 20,000 hamlets, is in two quarto vohimes, with 180 engravings. 

The discovery of a north-west passage, which has flattered and disap- 
pointed the hopes of so many generations, still remains incomplete. 
The lad fate of the intrepid and indefittigable Simpson, to whom one of 
the royal medals was awarded last year, and who seemed of aU men 
living the most likely to solve the problem, is generally known, and 
the subject is much too painful to be unnecessarily dwdt upon. The 
report of M. Koschevarov, a Creole officer, who was sent out by the 
Rttsso-American Company i:^on a kindred enterprise, but arrived too 
late to deprive Messrs. Dease and Simpson of the glory of theur dis- 
covery, is on Ae eve of pubtication, if not published. 

The January Number of the Nouvelles Annales contains the par- 
ticulars of an npedition appointed by the same company to examine a 
tract of country situated on the north*western coast of North* America. ' 
M. Olazunov, theleader of the expedition, started in 1833, and in the 
space of 104 days went over 2080 versts (1381 English miles) of 
ground. A map of this hitherto unknown district is appended to the 
description. 

M. Povkovsld the astronomer, and M. Baer the naturalist, fii^d- 
ing it impracticable to explore Novaia Zemha, according to the in- 
structions of the Petersburg Academy, confined their investigations 
to Finmsrk and the three divisions of Lapland. Professor Zetterstedt 
has described the natural history of Lapland generally, and Mr.> BOth- 
wink its geological structure. 

M. Berthelot has laid befine die Geographical Society of France an 
ample account of the voyages of discovery undertaken in the Bombay, 
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the Vinm, the Dunkerquolae whaler^ and the Bedierehe. The ex- 
peditions of Dumoot d'UnrUle and Wilks having the tame object, 
and erowned nearly at the tame time widi equal auceeaa, are so 
frniKar to the pnblie that I need here only allude to them. From the 
vaat tmta of ice in tlie antarctic regions, Bnaehe {nredicted that there 
must be In that part of the world high monntaln-rangcB and lai^ge 
rifert, nith an inland see wherein diose masiei were generated as in 
the Afctle. 

The Cooinusaion of Northern Discovery, at the head of which is 
M. Gtimsrd, have published a History of Iceland and a description of 
its physical structure illustrated by numerous views for the most psrt 
basaltic, taken along its rugged and precipitous coast. 

The description of M. Yaillant*s voyages in the Bonite will occupy 
fenrteen octavo volumes, of which two have appeared. It will be em* 
beUidied by numerous engravings, and three atlsses. 

The appointment of M. de la Roche to accompany the Erigone in 
her voyage to the PaciBc Ocean is eonsidered by his countryraeD a 
pledge that in this expedition the interests of science will not be disre* 
garded. 

Messrs. Swenstrap snd Schytte have been despatched by the Danish 
government to investigate the nstural and artifidal productions of 
Icdand, and the BeUona frigate, which has sailed for Gape Horn, 
has on board in M. Krayer a wdl-known naturalist and geographer. 

A. new expedition will probably be fitted oat by the Academy of 
St Petciaburg to further scieatifie researdies in Siboia. 

The governor of the Hudson's Bay Company CSir George Simpson) 
has started for the Rocky Mountains. After visiting the several settle- 
ments north on the Columbia, he proposes to cross the sea of Okhotsk, 
snd pfoeeed by land to Kyakhta and St. Petersburg. 

In two volumes, recently published, Capt. Lafond de iMrcy ha& pre- 
sented to us the first-fruits of his fifteen years' observations in sll 
parts of the globe. I shall have occasion 1o refer to this work again 
in the course of my address. 

At the Royal Library at FSris great exertions are mskmg to obtain 
a collection of maps worthy of that noble establishment, and I am happy 
to observe indicstioos of a similar spirit in the British Museum. 

The Rmperor of Russia hss given orders that the most interesting 
reports received by the Mining department, which was re-organised in 
1635, shall be published in French. The annual reports for 1836^ 1831, 
snd 1838^ which came out at once, contain a detailed account of the 
institution, its regulations, the sites of the mining districts, and the or- 
ganisation of their establishments : henceforth the reports will be published 
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annually, one year intervening between the appearance of the original and 

the transhitiun. 

A synopsis of the several towns in Riissia, bhuwing their comparative 
importance and statistical features, has issued from the cahinet of the 
Home OflSce at St. Petersburg. 

Professor Possart, of Stuttgard, has brought out an interesting treatise 
on Scandinavia and Sclavonia. 

M. Bowt has written a valuable work on Turkey- He describes that 
country as composed of seven or eight systems of mountains, whicli run 
in different and even opposite directions, but never constitute what can 
properly be called a central chain. At the meeting of these systems are 
often vast hollows, sometimes occupied by lakes, a characteristic feature 
of western T urkey and continental Grreece. The highest summits are in 
the neighbourhood of the lowest depressions. The abundance of 6at- 
bottomed cavities on lofty eminences give the country a singular appear^ 
ance. In the centre of Turkey may be obeenred, at the southern base 
of the crags which traverse it from west to east, a chain of these hoUowB 
which may once have been uninterrapted. The basins of Uskdp, Gus- 
tendil, Thrace, and others running on to Adrianople, are links of this 
chain. The form of the country renders it easy to make communica- 
tions from N. to S. or from N.W. to S.E. in the western or central dis- 
tricts ; while in the eastern it would be difficult to carry any from W. 
to E. or from N. to S. In the plain of Moena several natural roads are 
passable in a carriage. In some provinces, particularly Herzegovina, 
the lakes find subterranean outlets, and owing to the acddental ob- 
struction of streams, and the shifting of their channds, lakes and tor- 
rents laid down upon a map sometimes disappear only a few years after 
its completion. 

Similar to the structure of Turkey, as described by M. Bou4 is that 
which Colond Marmora assigns to Sardinia. Immense marshes, some 
of which have artificial GommimiGaftions witb the sea, form one of the 
distinguishing features of this island ; the plains are of great extent, and 
several of them extremely fertile. Mountains are numerous, but there 
is no moimtain-chain in Sardinia. -^^ 

By his recent monograph and the beautiful plates which accompany 
it. Professor Agassiz has familiarised to us the glaciers of Switzerland 
with all their attendant phenomena ; and by recognizing over extensive 
areas in distant places and at high elevations the same phenomena, 
easily explicable by the agency of glaciers, but inexplicable by any other 
cause hitherto assigned to them, he lias thrown a new and unexpected 
light on the past history of the earth and greatly extended the range of 
physical inquiry. 
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Mr. Murray's hand-books continue to be conducted with spirit. 
That which relates to Greece, Turkey, and Asia Minor will be necessary 
to the outfit of oriental travellers. 

A Tolumc of much imjre eAtensive utility has this day been laid upon 
your table by your Secretary (Colouel Jackson), entitled ' What tu Ob- 
serve,* 

Pussia. — M. Moravycv, known for his travels in Egj-pt and Syria, 
hati iati^ly described thoee spots in Russia whose reputed sanctity ren- 
ders them the resort of pilgrims and devotees. The journal entitled the 
•Siberian Mercury* discontinued: two volumes drawn up by the 
Royal Acndiiny of St. Petertiburg evince the undiminished d^ire of that 
learned l)0(ly to extend our knowledge in respect to Russian geographv. 

Two works have been written on the Kossaks of the Volga, one by 
M. Ne«se<lyev, the other by M. Popov, profts^sor at Kazan. The scenery 
of that river has been de^crilied by M. Chernetsov. The fair of Novo- 
gorod has found an historian in M. Snbov, and the province has been 
investigated by M. Helmersen, to whom we are further indebted for an 
account of the geological relations of Russia in general. M. Berg- 
atriifisen has given a report on the province of Oionetz, and Mr. Demilov 
liHM availed himself of the French press to make known his observations 
principally in the Crimea. 

Prof F. Parrot (son of the academician) lately died in his fiftieth year 
at Dorpat, in Livonia. He was distinguished as the author of Travels 
to the North Cape, the Pyrenees, the chain of Caucasus, and the Crimea. 
I am li;Lp])y to add that very few geographers or travellers of celcbnty 
have died (kiring the past year. 

Denmark — Sweden. — Captain Baggerscn has written on Danish geo- 
graphy aiid jitatisticf, and Colouel Forseii on Swedish. 

PrttHsia — Poland. — The boundary of these countries was determined 
by treaty m 1815, but the industry of Professor Berghaus has now for 
the lirst time made it generally known. 

(rracce.— An elaborate account of Greece has been published by 
M. Fiedler, who, by desire of his government, passed three years in the 
several provinces in searching out the necesswy data. 

Asia. 

Turkish Asia, — Of the numerous works which have issued of late from 
the press at Paris, relating to the Levant, few only are geographical. 
Among these may be mentioned the tour of M. Baptistin Poujoulat through 
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Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Palmyra, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt; two 
volumes only are yet publishs d. 

M. Prat, formerly of the French navy, and who af'U rwards held a 
commission in the army of Mohammed 'All, drawl hl^; up an account of 
his observations; and we may expect irum M. de Yergues a description 
and map of Ifijaz. 

To the Fremli translation of Mr. Bell*B * Circassia,' M. Yivienne 
hajs added an introductory memoir, with numerous notes. 

The plain of Troy ib a bubject upon which so much has been 
written, and written in vain, that it would be a waste of time 
to attempt its further elucidation. In the paper which Dr. Forch- 
hammer has presented to us the facts I believe may be depended 
upon ; but I cannot subscribe to the justness of his conclusions. If 
the plain of Troy be now what it was in the days of Homer, the poet's 
description was not only incorrect, but prophetic; for in a district where 
mountaiii-tuneuLs aloije arc ]:iroducing continual chaiig(^s of level, in- 
dependently of those brought about by other causes, it is inconceivable 
that the aggregate amount of these changes, after tlu! lapse of more 
than two thousand years, can be fnitlifuUy represented by 0. The 
deposit of alluvial matter by the side of tlu; river took place, in the opi- 
nion of the autlior, long before Mount Ida rose fr(jni the sea. This 
is another gratuitous hypothesis, which, if it were capable of being 
substantiated, would only lead to new difficulties, for the cause must 
precede the eflfect. To identify the existing rivers of the Truad with 
the Homeric seems to me hopeless, but within the last year the attempt 
has been renewed, ml only by Dr. Furchhammer, but also by M. 
Mauduit. 

Of the journey of Messrs. Ainsworth and Rassam, conducted at the 
joint expense of the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
the Ro) al Geographical Society, a full account hns })i en given in the 
Journal up to their arrival at Mdsul on the 31st of January, 1840. 

In the beginning of June last, the travellers left Mosul, and having 
crossed the mountains of KnrdiBtan, and visited *Amadiyah and Jula- 
menk, ascended to the head waters of the greater Zab. From Urumiyah 
and Ushne'i they re-entered the mountains, ascended the Peak of 
Rowdndiz 10,568 feet above the level of the sea, and went 1)ack to 
Mdaul. Their account of this journey will appear in our Journal with 
a map and several geological sections. 

Now that the expedition has closed its labours, I shall briefly state 
the result. Proceeding from Skiitari the party h;i> traversed Asia Minor 
in a south-easterly direction to the Persian frontier, a rantrc of more 
than 16 degrees of longitude, and 5 degrees of latitude. Witinu these 
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genenl limits their foute was most dicdtoos, winding along the 
ooorNS of riTers, taming lakes, erosung valleys, and ihresding the 
deiks and pastes of motmtaina ; tiavelling in this waj some thousands 
of milesy in many parts over a eonntry hitherto hat imperfectly known* 
•nd ooosequent^ inooneetly laid down on our maps. Hiey have de- 
termined the Istitode of 64 plaoes, and the longitude of about a dozen. 
Nearly ISO heights have been ascertained, and the approximate popu« 
lation of about 90 towns or villages. Numerous pontions have been 
determined by compass bearings; the hydrography of the country 
has been materially corrected, particularly in Paphlagonia, and near 
l^alidriyah ; the errors respecting the eastern tributaries of the greater 
Zdb have alao been rectified. The obicure districts of Bemi and 
Adeysman have been explored, and the important Pass of Erkeneh : 
many Acts have been pointed out interesting to the geologist, such as 
the modificstion of the Umcrtoneby contact with igneous rocks, and the 
difforenoe between the sedimentary beda in Bithynis and F^phlagonia, 
the Ibtmer appfaringtohave been deposited in a deep sea, and the lattor 
to have had a littoral origin. CSontinnous oyster-beds have been ob- 
served at an elevalum of 9000 ftet above the level of the eea in the 
acighbouriiood of Za*fartfn>li, where the rocks abomid in ibaaib, some 
beds being wholly composed of nummuliles. The copper mines of Ba|^r 
K^ureh-si, esteemed so valuable in the time of Mohammed II., the salt 
mines between Baytfd and ^ankari and those at T&z Kdl on the 
Kisil IrmdlfL, the copper mines of U'rah l ^g^u the galena mines of 
Denek Ma'den, producing weekly 35^000 lbs. of lead and 10 lbs. of 
silver, and the meerschaum pits ci Servi Hisdr have been severally ex- 
amined. The fimn and dimensions of the great salt lake of Tdz* Chdl!, 
3500 iwt above the sea, have been ascertahied. The hills round Angora 
have been caielully exammed, and the rocky and cavernous region of 
* Gsrsanrites, inhabiled by troglodytes. The extraordinary ftct has been 
noticed that Uie plsin of Kanl Hisdr, though elevated 3420 feet above 
tiie aea, does not send out a single stream. The iron mines, lead 
mines, and sulphur pita of the Hakk&rl have been examined. Some 
light haa been thrown upon the ancient geography of Asia Minor, 
and much infermatioo gleaned respecting the productions of the country, 
and the manneis and state of its present inhabitants. Thus, though 
the dijects of the expedition have not been carried out to the extent 
anticipated, a great deal haa been effected along the line of route. 

Ur. Sonthgate, a missionary, haa vinted the Iddie of Ydn and the 
citf of Biltta. He ^leacribca Bitlia as aitnated at the junction of three 
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detp mooiitAui ytSkjt^ and cxtendiiig mmt wtsj up iato etdi of Ibm. 
Three little Btieaiiii water tlieae TaUeyf* and untting flow into theTigrM. 
On leafing Bidie Mr. Soudigale piooeeded fiv an boiir and alialf along 
the raad ta Mibh; two houn moie bvragfat him to the Use of Vdny 
hminded on tlie right bj hig^ focka^ and on the left hj a gentle ilopa 
troken mtohilli» and eitendiag to the eaowy peak of Scib^. On hie 
return he visited Baghd^ 

In M. Noiot's leocnt Thtvels through the Holy I^ind, die Slamiaii 
numuicripta which he dieie collected are ineorpoaratad. 

Mr. Fellova in hia second journey proceeded ffom Stasynm aoiith* 
waida to the vale of the Caystrus; leaving Mount Tmohia on the East, 
he crossed the range of Mcssogiiy and passed iq» the vale of the Meander 
to the foot of Mount Gadmna; the assigned latitude of Aphiodisiashe 
tscertained to he comet, not eo the longitude. Returning to the Meao- 
dor, he crossed its tribntarics, the Haipesua and Maxsyas* following 
the latter ahnost to its source in the ridge^ which, aa hid down by 
Colonel I^ake, stietehea in a N JS. direetieik Irom MqgUafc to Mount 
Cadmua. From Mylasa he jooneyed aeutkwaida along the Penan 
oar coast of Oarie, whidi ia eminently pietnreaqnet ISU he reached 
Lycia» the main olject of hia jenmey. Mount Maaei^tae ia the moal 
remarkable ftatme in Lyda; it aqMratea the hiUs and dales fines 
the high table-land fotmeily oceu]ned by the peopk of Milyaa and 
Cibyratia. Coveied with perpefeosl anaw» its sommii^ ss eatiniated by 
Mr. FcUow^ ia not lees than 10»000 feet above the level of the aea: 
Nomenraa springs burst out along its sides and laU abniptly into the 
Xanthtts, the eoune of which attains the length of 900 miles. A 
second line of apanga occurs in thet part of the range in whidi the 
principal town ia (afabaht and Ibnn a river whidi, making ita way by 
e gorge of 35 miles thseegh e range of monntaina 40OO feet in hei^it» 
reaches the Mediterranean at Myia. A thiid iivcr, rising near the ' 
ancient city o£ Arycanda» aasnmea its name. Other deep and nevei^ 
feiHng streame near Limyra in the plains of Ihindm derive theie 
siqiply from n considerable river wbicli preopitates itsdf into « eaveruy 
some 90 miles to Ae north, in the higb eonntry of Milyas dose to 
Abnsh-16, a modem town containing 25,000 inhabitantB mostly Arme* 
nian, which, if visited, has never been described by any European* 
Plains of com-hnd wdl cultivated extend for 25 mEes ftom the town 
in one direction, end tee ia a lake above 10 mikain lengdi. Anolber 
plain almost equally extauufe atielehes to Ae sonth^east : tiseoe plaina 
or taUe-Unda attain the hei|^ of at least dOOO feet ahove the level of 
the sea. 

The northern feoatier of Lyda. ia a prolongation of Tanroa. Mr. 
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FdWwt cfowtd fltti to tbat part of Pluygiawliidi Um & waA 
S.B. of Moimt Cadmust wlieie he found an extemiTe ]aike» whidi 
having akiilod for nearly 90 milea, he diacoveved heyond it» on the norUi, 
a plain ezlcndang 100 milea to the baae of Moonk Cadmua. Vrom 
bnringat Mr. Fellowa placea thia mountain 50 mika eaatwaid of the 
apot nanaUy aangnedto it; a poaition nol at variance with ohaervationa 
nade pievMMiilj at ita haae: the diatrict he paaied thiongh ia well 
caliivated and hordcied hy villagea. 

The ancient Calhit, a conaideiaUc tiver» whidit after a comae of 
900 milet^ reaehea the aea ai Kdijia nearly oppoute to Rhodeii riaea 
in Tanraa, N.W. of At^jeh, and it flowa on <he north of that lidge. 
In many mapa, even the heit, it ia made to riieon the N.E. near Mount 
Cadmna; but there aie few atreaaia in that dialiifty owing to the porona 
natttre of the aoil. The rivem whoae aoureea ave on the N. of If oont 
Cadmna ind tStntk way to the Lycua and Meander. 

Mr. FeUowa fiwnd the chart of CapL Beaulnrt moat vahiaUe, 
and aa the moontainoua character of the oonniry enabled htm to oom^ 
mand al one view the weabem^ southera* and eaatern coaat8» a caieftil 
notice of the beaiinga provided him with the meaaa of eonatmcting 
a tolmably eonect map. In (hia manner he detenniMd the aitea H 
aeveral citiei» and hj examination of the coina and inaeriptiona dia* 
fovercdv mm of them hiling«a!» aicirtBiacd the acenracy of the namca 
awarded to thoie citiaa; namca which not only tidUed with the descrip- 
tion of Ihem aa given hy daa a i c a l hiatoriana, bat which received iurther 
confitmaAioa ftma the Hat of frontier toarna given hy Stiabo, Ptolemy, 
and other ancient goognphem. The map thus constructed difiera ma- 
terially from those which have been formed by scholara aolely upon 
ebaaiesl anlharitiea» more eapccially m the spaces occapied hy diftrent 
nitfooat which, natniaUy e&oag)t» hinre bcoi imagined greater than they 
are ia reality. 

Tim ferthcoBMng velnme of Mr.Fdkrwa^ work ia to contain a small 
g eneia l mtnf ahow&ag h» caftiiw rantc^ and a larger one of Lyda only. 
In the earlier part of hia jouney he went over neatly tiie aame ground 
as Chandler and Hamilton ; bnl of the interior of I^cin we knew ah- 
aslntaly nothiaf : he has therefoie contributed in no slight degraa 
to the advancement of geography ancient and modent. He haa ftced 
tbe daqgna and diminished the appiehenaiana whidt have hitherto 
oppaaed the ezpkmtion of thia hig^y interaadDg coontiy; he haa 
opened the way lo fiitwo veaearchea into ita hatanical and geological 
cbaraetara: hie coD e ction of coina may probably throw light npon im 
ancient hiatory, and the bilingnal macriptiona npsn rocka whidi he 

haa diacovercd (the wodt of thn ancient inhohitanta) will it i%>oped^ 

y ' lit 
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lead to the recovery of a language suppoied to have been for ever 
lost 

Mr. Fellowi coniiders M. Texier't map of Lycia to be in ito l»est 
parts only a compilation, and with regard to the physical featurea of the 
countiy atrikingly incorrect* 

In a learned pamphlet, puUiahed at Berlin, M. Frans baa deacribed 
6ve towna and deciphered five inacripttona in Aaia Minor ; it ia accom- 
panied by an elaborate map of Phrygia, and a aketehof that country after 
Ptolemy by H. Kiepert. 

M. Davidov, who haa been travelling in Greece and Aaia Minor 
with a train of artiata» haa recently brought out at St. Petersburg an 
octavo volume with beautiful platea illustrative of thoae rcgiona. 

An official report on the Cancaaian provinces made in 1831 haa been 
largely corrected by M. Chopin. 

M. Letellier, formerly vice-consul at Tiflia, to whom we are obliged 
for a polyglot vocabulary of Caucasian langiiages, has lately puUiahed 
a Seven Yeaza' Tour in Geor|^ Persia, and Ruasia. 

Mr. Cruttenden, who travelled from Mokh& to San'A in search of in- 
acriptiona, obaervea that the river Zebid, marked upon hia amall map, 
ceaaea to flow during the dry aeaaon : at Bdt^el-Fa^h he experienced 
a more intenae degree of heat than in any other part of Teh^bnah: 
the wind which passes acroaa a aandy plain separating Bott>el>Fa^ih 
from I^odddah, he says, ia actually aufibeating. He describes the Valley 
of Sennif, aeen after a aix days* journey acvosa deaerta, aa atrikingly 
beautiful, luxuriant in vegetation, weU timbered, and watered; ito 
shape ia that of a horse-shoe. Beyond Sennif the country becomes 
bold and magnificent, and the difficulty of threading the mountain 
defiles ia too great to admit of travelling by night : after leading their 
horses up a very steep ravine the travdlera entered a vaat plam by the 
valley of Wtfdi ^^Oiin, and bdidd to the north the mountaina of Jebel 
Harris, to the aouth those of Jebel Bum* : ihe former inhabited by the 
Khdrah -tribe who lie in vrait for travellera and, unlike moat of the 
Arab banditti, nnirder their captivea. The mountaina rise 1500 feet 
above the plain: a lig^t loam» conveyed from the mountaina by raina 
and torrenta, ia peculiarly favourable to the growth of coffee, which ia 
much cultivated : after paasing the village of Sei'hdn, aituated in an ex- 
tensive plain, that of Mofhal^ on a nearly maccessible ravine, and that of 
Motteneh at the extremity of a long rocky plateau, the travellera 
arrived at the VaQey of San*4 which ia findLy wooded, but extremely 
hot : the town ia considerable. Shortly after leaving this place Mr. 
Hnlton, the companKm of Mr. Cruttenden, died of fatigue. 

Ptffsftii.— Captain Blosae Lynch, whoae Survey of iheTigria between 
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Ctetipbon and Mcif ul ia published in our * Journal,' has made known a 
new line of communication Nvith India stretching from ^dmsiin through 
the valleys of Taurus, along the ancient road from Pontus into Meso- 
potamia. He passed the northern springs of the Tigris, close beneath 
the 'A^jtr Babii mountains, and at Diyir-Bekr embarked on a raft 
of inflated aldna^ and floated with the stream, which is navigable in no 
other manner, for more than a hundred miles. A sudden change takea 
place in the character of the country, from the point where the Batmtfn 
$d joins the Tigris. The- river deepen*i and the open undulating un« 
wooded banks are succeeded by steep cliffs, or rich sloping plains. 
Captain Lynch considers the junction of the KhdIMkr with the Tigris 
to be the place where the Greeks effected a passage over the Carduchian 
mountaiast but sought in vain for the ford above Mdsul where Alex- 
ander crossed before the battle of Arbil. Arbil stands in a plain 
broken by ravines or watercourses, the banks of which must have been 
levelled to admit the passage of the chariots of Darius. 

Mesopotamia, — Captain Lynch and the officers with him have ex- 
amined with attention the river district between Baghddd and the Khdbur» 
which joins the Tigris a little below the " overhanging cliffs" of Zeno- 
phon ; they have accurately determined the line of the principal Canals 
of Babylonia, by which the Tigris communicated with the Euphrates, 
and laid down trigonometrically, as ftr as more pressing duties would 
aUow, the intermediate country. Their survey will give a chain of well- 
filed points for more extended operations into the mountain tract on the 
east of the TSgris, and will be of great uae in drawing up future 
iUncfiries. « 

JTatAmir.-^Few spots, perhaps, in the gorgeous East have stronger hold 
on our imagination than Kashmir. Among recent visitors of this cele^ 
brated valley Baron Carl von Hflgel stands oonspieuous : his merits as 
«a systematic and scientific traveller are of the highest order. Of bis 
splendid work an abatract appears in the last number of ouc Journal, 
and we hope ere long to find in our library not merely the original, 
but an Enj^ translatioa of It. It afibrds me much pleasure to hear 
that the noble author has received from his sovereign, the king of WQr- 
lembnrg, a diplomatic appointment in this country. 

Mr. Vigne, who claims, I believe justly, the merit of bdng the first 
European traveller who penetrated to Isk&rddt resided longer than 
Baron von Hfigel in Kashmir, and traversed it at three different 
periods and in various directions. His observallona will soon be com- 
municated to the public. His map of Kashmir and the passes 
fiom thenoe to Thibet and the Alpine Pinjib^ laid down on a scale of 
two miles to the inch» principally from a base of three miles, measured 
VOL. zi. d * 
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along a plain in the centre of the valley, by Lieutenant Mackison 
and Dr. Falconer, has been presented to the Honourable East India 
Company, and will appear under their auspices. 

India. — The account of Kundvar, which Captain A.1exander Gerrard 
considered his best work, is now publishing nnder the superintendence 
of Mr. Lloyd. It contains an able exposition of Captain Gemird'a re* 
searches in the HimUaya together with those of his brothers. 

Kdbuly Ghaznein, the B6Mn Pass, and other places more especially 
interesting at this period, have been* illustrated by Sir Keith Jackson : 
and Lieutenant Irwin has thrown new light- on the climate* soil, and 
productions of Afghdnistdn. 

Among the numerous papers printed by order of the House of Com* 
mons a Memoir on Afghdnistdo and Persia is to us especially in- 
teresting : the introduction enumerates and describes the various terri* 
tories confirmed or ceded to the Mabdrdjd of Ldhdr by Shdh Shojd'u-1 
Mulk: we find also a detailed account of the principal routes through 
these countries, with notices descriptive of the most remarkable towns 
and passes : among these are Ghaznein, Herdt, Keldt, and Kaudahdr. 
The Bdldn Ftos is minutely described, though no descriptioii, it is said, 
can convey to the jreader an adequate idea of its impregnable strength : 
the Appendix contains notes on the passages of the Indus, and on the 
trade, produce, and dimateof Kdbul. These documents have been com- 
piled pardy from published accounts ancient and modem, partly from 
private papers in the archive of the India House. These aichiTes have 
been of considerable service also to Mr. Montgomery Martin in com- 
piling his * Buchanan Fkipers,' illustrating the history, antiquities, to- 
pography, and statistics of eastern Asia: they occupy three octavo 
volumes, and comprise official surveys of Behdr, Shdhdb&d, Bhdgalpdr 
or Gdrsk'h-pdT, Dln4|*pdr, Pdraniya, Rang-pdr, and Assdm. Major 
Jervis, I aib happy to find, has undertaken to compose a popular and 
philosophical digest of the geography and statistics of Asia, and more 
eBj[>ecia]ly of our Indian possessions. 

Hydiitgirafky of Ana. — ^Mr. Wise, late chief officer of the Hon. 
Company's ship Edinburgh, has analysed a hundred voyages to and 
firom India, China, &c. 

Mr. Windsor Earl has translated from the Dutch an account 
by Lieutenant Kolf of voyages performed in 182S and 1826 by a 
' brig-of-war, the Dourga, through the southern parts of the archipelago 
■ of Molucca (imperfectly known), and along the southern coast of New 
Guinea, till then unexplored. 

S^eruk-^M. Federov, alter expending six years on astronomical 
^ and geological investigationa in the south-west of Siberia, has relumed 
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to St Petenborg. M. Ku«Un itt the expeiiie of tli« Natural History 
Societj of Mowow has been travelling in the touth of Siberia ; and 
Mr. Sehrenk it gome to botaniae along the frontier of Ruisia and China. 

Chma. — ^It is natural to expect that our closer intercourse with China 
will enable oa to obtain a clearer insight into the geography of that mys- 
teriona country : one important piece of information has been already 
acquired : I refer to the great Yang-tse river (Kyang), which, rising 
in the mountaina of Thibet aonth of Lake Khokho NoOr, and gathering 
volmne from numerous tributaries, traverses the richest provinces of the 
odestial empire : its banks are adorned hy numerous wealthy cities, more 
especially Nan-king* the ancient metropolis of China. 

The English squadron, on its late visit to the gulf of Pe-che-li, had 
occasion to notice bow anxiooaly tliia quarter waa watched by the govern- 
ment and how laige a force waa concentrated at the junction of the 
Yang-tse Kyang and the Grand Canal (the great alimentary canal as Mr. 
Davia very properly designates it) by which the produce of the southern 
and midland provinces ia transported to Peeking, and the comparatively 
barren regions of the north. This circumstance it is which renders Chu- 
san an important station, being the spot from which foreign merchandise 
maybe most easily imported or a hostile force most effectively discharged 
into the bowels of the empire. It is said that the Tartar rulers, in their 
desire to guard against such consequences, have from their first accession 
adopted the most effectual method of keeping this channel uf com- 
munication pecret, that of keeping it useless : they have denied in- 
gress and egic'ss to their own coasting vessel t> wtiich would natuiully 
have gone up this river, and obliged those natu cb^vho trade with foreign 
countries lo land their cargoes at Shang hai, in the VVu-sung river, the 
mouth of which is opposite Tsung-nung, and le-embark them on the 
Grand Canal ; so ti^at they can reach the Yang-tse only by a circuitous 
route and at a considerable distance from the coast. 

Thanks to the exertions of Captain Bethune, the mystery in which 
the navigation of this important river iias hitherto been involved, is 
now removed. In the centre of the frith tlic island of TsntiLr-ining 
divides the stream into two branrhrs ; the nurliicni branch is iiu- 
practicable, but the Con\v;i\ ami Alicnue cruisers, under the orders of 
Captain Bethune, found even upon tlic bar near tlie eiurauce of the Wu- 
sung river twenty-one feet of water, and having pusbui this obstacle a 
channel varying Iruni llircc lu four, five, and six fathoms in depth, 
and from one to three miles iii width, so that a line of battle ship 
may easily effect an entrance. Captain Bethune carried hiH burvey 
sixty iinb s to the west of the mouth of the Wu-sung river, and at his 
turning point left it seven miles wide : above this its eouudinga are 
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ll^]<n^J^vn ; but the river at its junction with the Grand Canal is described 
as three nulcs wide, and large junks arc known to ply at Nan-king.- 

The Canton Repositor}% a monthly periodical, abounds in information 
upon all matters connected with China. 

I hear that the Japanese, whose antipathy to European connection 
is still stronger than that which is felt in the celestial empire, are pub- 
lishing a .Tapano-Chinesc dictionary on the same plan as Morison's. 
Such a w urk will be useful, especially as the Japanese is an alphabetical 
language. 

Aprica. 

Mr. Wiltshire has verbally eommunicated to us the remarks he made 
on a recent journey through Morocco : to Terramona, described hy Davi- 
son as a Gihraltar in miniature, he assigns an elevation of 3500 feet. 
A salt lake in tlie proviiu e i f Hammuh yields, he says, a rental of 4000 
ducats per annum. Tli ' relations of Morocco to France form the subject 
of an interesting article in the * Nouvclles Annales des Voyages.* 

In the same periodical is piven a tabular view of the French pos- 
sessions in Algeria ; and we are nidebted to M. Van der Maelen for a new 
physical and political map of that country. 

Baron Baude, counsellor of state, has published two volumes on 
Algeria, illustrated by plates. The sketch of the history, geography, 
and natural productions of Algiers, by Dr. M. Wagner, who accompanied 
the French expedition against Belidah, and availed himself of the treaty 
of Tafnah to visit the o:reater part of 'Abd-el-Kddir's country, is said to 
be the most comprehensive work on the subject since the time of Shaw. 

M. Ternaux Compans is bringing out translations of several very 
rare tracts on Algiers, Oran, &c., by Spanish and Portuguese tra- 
vellers. 

The description of Guinea hy Andr^ Alvarez d*Almada, written in 
1594, but of which an extract only has hitherto been published, is now 

printing entire at Oporto, 

M. Gustave d'Eichthal, in a paper presented to the Geographical 
Society of Paris, has investigated the origin of the Fiilahs or Fellatahs, 
a swarthy race, inhabiting Nigritia. He ronsiders it certain that they 
are not aborigines, but colonists ; their language, he maintains, belong 
to the Malay family, and h cIofcIv allied to the Javanese. 

M. Jomard has drawn up an account of the Gallas of Limmu, and 
has constructed a map of the route from Limmu to the confluence of the 
Blue and White Nile. He describes the physical features; traces the 
prjTicipal routes ; examines the construction of the language, of which he 
gives a vocabulary ^ and concludes his paper by remarks on the climate 
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and natural productions of the country, and the character of its in- 
habitants. 

The aocount of Africa recently published by Mr. M'Queen is a work 
of great industry and research. He says that his map was constructed 
by arranging, on a large scale, the Tsrious places, bearings, distances, 
and journeys of African geographers and travellers, both ancient and 
modern ; then eombioing Hum and correcting them by each other, or 
by a few established positions, and afterwards reducing the whole. He 
differs from Captain Allen in his account of the supposed course of 
the river Yei^, and agrees in this respect with Lander, Glapperton, snd 
Denham. He also disputes Lander's statement that the Adoo flows 
into the Niger. 

Mr. W. Desborough Cooley, in his well-timed * Essay on the Negro- 
Isnd of the Arabs,* endeavours to found'the early history and geography of 
Centr^ Africa on a solid basis — ^the evidence of those Arabian travellers 
and writers, ss Ibn B&tdtah and Ibn Khaldun, who, under the stimulus 
of commercial profit or religious proselytism, made their v^ay during the 
middle ages through the northern deserts to Negroland. Impressed with 
a strong conviction that systematic geography, when not founded upon 
science, tends to erroneous conclusions, he patiently deduces his in- 
ferences from internal evidence, according to the strict rules of logic. 

Ibn Sa'id, who wrote in the thirteenth century, has enumerated, he 
says, thirteen nations of blacks, who extended across Africa, from Ghdnah 
on the W. to the Bojd on the shores of the Red Sea ; yet it is not till 
vac arrive at the tenth of these, or Kdnem, that we are able to identify 
sutibt'uctorily the nomenclature of Ibn Sa'id with that of the modems. 
The first nine nations towards the W. remain undetermined. 

Mr. Cooley proves that the site of Adkdr, the ancient capital 
of Gh^nah, must have been very near the present site of Tombuktu, 
if, indeed, they were not identical. Having established this, he 
])roceed8 with a train of very ingenious arguments, by. which the ap- 
jtroxmiate sites of many others of the principal towns and routes of 
ancient Ghanab arc clearly indicated. Great probability is given to 
his theory hy the exact coincidence of the position of the desert in his 
conjectured route to Tombuktu with the recorded position of the desert 
in the ancient route to Aukar. He compares the writings of El Bekri 
Willi Lhose of El Idrisi, and gives a decided preference to the 
former. He describes the journey of Ibn Bdtutah, and from this record 
proves the position of the capital, and many of the towns of Mdll, 
and establishes its northern and eastern boundaries. He disposes very 
summarily of the hypothesis whicli identified Kdn(5 with Ghdnah, by 
pointing out that the former contains not a single stream considerable 
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euough to retain its waters diiMiiu the liot season, Lind tlu^rclorc not one 
with which it is possible to idt iiiity the u;yvai navigable rn i r mentioned 
in all the accounts of Ghanuh. He stales that the appellatiuu Tckrur, 
though widely and vaguely extended in the cuurye uf time, was ori- 
ginally restricted to a spot between SiiU and Sanghanah, the territorial 
name of which he coujectures to have been Zaghah. This account is 
bomewliiit difierent from that of Mr. M'Queen, who pronoimcea that the 
name Tekrur, the ])roper spelliiig of ^\liich he states to be Takrour, in- 
cluded the central portion of Suddn, from Dirfiir to the mouth of the 
Gainljia. Mr. Cooley then proceeds to point out the distinctions between 
Kughah, K^Lgh^T Kaukau, and Karkar, the two first of which he believes 
to be different designations fur the same place, while the others, so often 
improperly applied, refer to separate territories. His last arguments, 
exclusive of the division of Negrolaud into nations, are directed to prove 
the identity of the ancient race of the Demdem with the modern Yem- 
yem, or N'yem-nyem. The position of the former among the hills of 
Kabi nearly coincides wiih that of the latter in the mountainous country 
S. of K&n6 : both are wild, savage, and reputed cannibals ; and, finally, 
if they are not identical, the race of the Demdem must be totally extinct, 
as no other traces of them are discoverable. By proving that the course 
of the Great River, as given by El Bekri, is correct, and tlmt of El 
Idrisi erroneous, our author convicts (he latter of a mistake, when, Speak- 
ing of Lemlem and Demdem, he represents as two distinct countries 
what are in fact variations of the same name. The postscript is devoted 
to establishing the route from the capital of Ashanti, through Gronjah, to 
the Kow^rd ; and many difficulties m the works of native writers are 
accounted ibr by their imbitual substitution of d for r in the names of 
places. 

The ' Ethiope,* a Liverpool steamer, after attempting in vain to go 
up the Benin and Wari branches of the Kwara, eventually made its 
way to Ldyaba (Lever of Lander), situate on its western bank 50 miles 
above Rabbah: beyond this the navigation is obstructed by rocks. The 
di^} ositi m both of the king of Kabbah and the people is said to have 

been friciulh'. 

I congratulate you on the nnuntenance and support which the Kig( r 
expedition has received from the first authorities of the realm : three 
steamers, admirably equipped, have been furnished by the Lords of the 
Admiralty, and 60,000/. appropriated by Parliament, in furtherance of 
that expedition. That the benevolent, patriotic, scientific objects con- 
ten ij)lated by its promoters may be realised to the fullest extent, must 
be the wish of all who hear me ; at all events, we have the satisfaction 
of feeling that the investigationa which have taken place into the causes 
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of the unbealthiness of an African climate, and the remedies which have 
been suggested and are now under trial, will, in all probability, not only 
diminiab the hardships and perils of the brave men who are engaged 
on this single enterprise, but will tend to secure the health and to pro- 
long the lives of the inhabitants of either hemisphere, and of generations 
yet nnlM)rn. 

Abyssinia. — Of Abyssinia we seem in a fair wsy of soon collecting 
considerable information ; English and French travellers are now ex- 
ploring it in various directions. 

M. Lefevre, M. Petit, and M. Dillon have given routes of their tra- 
vels in Tegri in the year 1839, accompanied by a native itinerary 
from Derita to Nazda. M. Lefevre, who was subsequently employed 
by the Egyptian government in searching fyr metallic lodes in Semkr, 
died diere at the commencement of last year. 

Acootdmg to the * Bulletin,' M. Dufey is the first European who 
has visited the country of Showi, which he did in 1837, 8, and 9. 
He was aeeompanied in 1837 by M. L. Aubert. They arrived on the 
9th of June at Masawwah ; and, a few days after, passing the Taranta, 
they entered Abyssinia. M. Dufey travelled snbeeqoently from Gondar 
to Ankdbar, and from Ankdbar to Ze11a% traversing thus a great part of 
Abyssinia. On the 19th of November he arrived at Tajfirah; and, 
sailing firom the little port of Reitah, he arrived at Molehil on the 8th of 
October, 1838. From Anhdhar to Zdla*, M. Dufey was 43 days. He 
died at Tembo*. The result of this commercial journey, which ended 
80 finally (or M. Dufey, is six voluminous memoirs, or series of notes, 
on Abyssinia and ShowiC, the country of the 'Adds, the Red Sea, and 
Arabia; and a route map: geography, ethnography, commerce, me- 
dicine—nothing seems to have been neglected: and if commercial rda- 
tions, equally advantageous to all parties, are the best means of advanc- 
ing the civilisation of Africa, the way seems to have been prepared 
by If. Dufey and M. Aubert, as far as Abyssinia is concemed.-^See 
'Bulletin,' Mai, 1840.) 

M. Rochet d'HexicouTt ia said to havepenetraled 540 miles into the in- 
terlorof Abyssmia ; he landed on the southooast^ and made his way through 
the kingdom of Add, sulject to Show^, where he was reodved with the 
utmost kindness and hospitality ; his ezcnrsions were made in the pre- 
sence of royalty, and under an escort of feom 1500 to 2000 cavaliers. 
M. Rochet's favourite pursuits are diemistry and geology, but he does 
not aqiflect the interests of commerce. 

In a letter irom M. d'Abbadie, published in the Athen«um, that 
gentleman states that hia brother had vinted the sources of the Abhi7, 
•r Bmce'a Nile, crossed the river in sefenl places, made frequent 
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eseurnons into the GiWi oountry, and proceeded to within 3 days* 
journey of Enarea, which, according to the information which he re- 
ceived, was situated in a comparatively low country. M. Amaiild 
d'Abbadie had obtained a letter in two languages, one of which, tlie 
Ilmorma, has an alphabet wholly unlvnown : he alio discovered a MS. 
in two volumes quarto^ on vellum, in Amharic, composed by the favourite 
companion of Mohammed Grafi, the Tamerlane of AbysBiuia, whose 
exploits arc only known by extracts from Ludolf and Bruce. This MS. 
abounds in descriptions and names of places from Harar Gei to Senndr, 
and would be a most valuable mine for a KenncU or a Ritter. M. 
d'Abbadie himself was to go to Showd, and his brother was to visit 
the western frontier of Dejezmach Gosho, and to join him at Ank6bar, 
whence they intended to make bold excursions due north and south, and 
to examine on the one hand the country of Doha and Agoko, and on the 
other the Galli kingdoms which spread along the table-lands of Central 
Africa. M. d*Abbadie states that the road to Abyssinia crosses the 
Kolla, or low flat country, in a direct line as far as Katra, then winds as 
it ascends through the Jouq and narrow valley of Hadas, which ends at 
the Taranta rivulet. Deksa, three days from the sea-coast, is, like all 
other border villages, a spot chosen for defence rather than convenience. 

M. d*Abbadie, while proceeding from 'Adwd to Gundar, was stopped 
by the chief U'bi, and compelled to return towards the coast. At 
Dugsa he parted with his brother, and proceeded to the convent of 
Beez^n to connect its isolated mount with Masawwa' on the coast, but an 
accident having deprived him of one of his eyes, he returned to 'Aden. 
He asserts that Dr. Ruppell is correct in making the water of 'AdwA 
flow south into the Takazzei, instead of n<nth (as asserted by former 
traveUers) into the Mareb. The ftct is not yet clearly established. 

M. d' Abbadie ^sited the road passing through lUyakdr (September, 
1840), and connecting by a gentle descent the table-land of Tegrel with 
the Kdlla near Masawwa'. This is the road followed by Christopher de 
Gama, and recently but imperfectly described by Yon Katt. It was 
during this expedition that the loss of an eye stopped him in the mea- 
surements he was making by carrying triangles from Mount Iswahet 
in Sam({n to Mount IserkA K6 near Deksa. 

In the * Annales des Voyages ' and the ' Aihenneum' copbus abstracts 
aie given of the travels in Abyssinia of Dr, Ruppell, whose name is so 
fsmiliar to you, and to whom you so justly awarded a medal. I would 
earnestly recommend the members of this Society to study Dr. RSppell's 
vrork in die original. 

Br. Ruppell describes the province of Sami^ in Abyasinia. which 
roeasurct about 50 miles from north to south, and about 40 from east to 
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west, as an urregiilar matt of volcanic lockt, fhe highett cragt of which 
nearly teach the Une of perpetual oongeUtion. The waten of this 
region aie almost all collected in the riyer Bellegaa, first discovered by 
him. It forms a boundary to Sam<Sn on the west and souths and descends 
mio the TskazzeL Eochetcab, the principal village of SanuSn, stands at 
an elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea, on an undulating plain de- 
void of trees, which howevef grow luzoriantly in the valley of the 
Bellcgas, 4000 feet lower down. From Ssm^n our author proceeded 
through the Mohammedan village of Dobark to CKSndar, the capital of 
Abyasinia. He next resolved to visit the Kdlla, a low, sultry, pestilential 
regMiu covered with dense forests, at the northern base of the Sam^n 
range. A few hills, rising above the level of the noxious vapoura which 
render the rest of the K<$lla so deadly to man, are enlivened with villages, 
but every other part is uninhabited. Wild annuals abound, and the soil 
is most prolific. After a residence of some weeks in the Kdlla, Dr. 
Rfippeil made an eicunion southwsids to the cataract of the Nile after 
it issues from the lake. He proceeded along the eastern coast of the 
lake, and passed thtough a handsome town named Kiratza, which has 
not been mentioned by any previous writer. His description of the 
cataracts of the Abay exactly coincides with that given by the Jesuit 
Godinho, but diflfers in some particulars from those of Bruce and 
Jerome Lobo. After his return to Gdndar he took a road leading by 
the formidable pass of Sankaber on the northern side of Sam^n. 
Passing along a level, scarcely 40 feet in width, with' a precipice 
nearly 3000 feet deep to the north, and a tributary of the Bellegas 
to the aonth, he came to a rude kind of entrenchment to which properly 
belongt the name of the Sankaber, beneath which the river Sorima 
bursts forth and rushes down the abyss in a succession of cascades. 
Another day's journey brought him to a precipice 4000 feet deep, and 
commanding a view of the mountainous region of Tegr^. Hence he 
proceeded southwarda along a bare and desolate valley which conducted 
him to the camp of U'bi, the ruler of Sam«Sn. He went, in company 
with this chief, to Sowana, a place on the northern slope of Bwahat, and, 
having received from him a aafo-conduct, hastened to visit the capital of 
the ancient Greek kingdom of A^pM&m. Dr. Rfippeil differs from all 
preceding authorities in his account of the rivers of A^si^m and 'AdwA, 
which he describes as flowing southwards into the Takazza, instead of 
northwatda into the Mareb. 

Dr. Rfippeil pronounces that tliere is now every facility afforded to 
the traveller for entering and residing in Abyssinia, the fanatical hatred 
which the natives formerly nourished towards the Europeans being com- 
pletely extinct While at Masawwa', he made an excurrion to the ruina 
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of ancient Adulis, still called AduU by the natives, and 'never before 
visited by an Eniopesn. He ascertained its latitude to be 15^ 15' 44" 
N.» and its distance from AM only a quarter of a league. 

In a letter from Dr. Beke, dated Nov. 22nd, 1840, we are told that 
the political a§;ent at 'Aden* to whom we are already indebted for bis 
admirable survey of the coast of Arabia published in our * Transactiinis,' 
has entered into alliance with the Somill and Dankali tribes, and pur- 
diaied two islands at the entrance of Taji&rah Bay, as also a small one 
at the upper end immediately aft the entrance to the inner bey. He)ias 
also directed a survey of the coast of Abyssinia from Bib-el-mandeb to 
Berberah, and ibe East India Company's brig Euphrates ia at present 
employed thereon, having completed as far southward as Zd[la'. 

Tlie French have pnrehased aetdementa within the Red Sea at Eld 
and Anfilah, at about 150 and 200 miles* distance respectively firom the 
entrance of the strait of Bib-el-msndeb on the Abyssinian shore. 

This information is interesting, as these acquisitions, it may fairly be 
hoped, will greatly ftdlitate geographical research in these parts. 

Another letter, from Dr. Beke to Sir T. D. Adand, dated.T^j^rah, 
Dec 14th, 1840, and having for ita object the establishment of the 
routes from Tsjdrah to Ausd, thence to the Wollu GAUd, and from 
ZeSbi' to Berberah and Harar, has been read to this Sodety* 

These routes confirm the opinion of Dr. Beke, as expressed when in 
England, with the exception of the course of the river Sawfish, the 
tennination of which holds a position entirely different from that 
which was befinre assigned to it They were derived from the informa- 
tion of natives of TajArah, from whidi place Dr. Beke Intended to start 
for Ankdbar. The journey from Tijibah to Axmt occupies 15 days, that 
from Zella' to Harar may be completed in 12 by travelling day and 
night. 

A messenger on foot can perform three caravan stages in one day ; 
ibe stations which mark the close of the caravan stages are distant about 
a day's journey from one another* 

Ahkhca. 

Neufimndland, — ^Mr. Jukes has made a physical and geological exa- 
mination of a large portion of the coast by desire of the local government 
Newfoundland has never been correcdy triangulated, and much of the 
interior has never yet perhaps been trod by human foot ; it is traversed 
by a range of primitive mountaios, which take the same direction as the 
Alleghannies, and consist principally of granite and mica slate. In- 
oondderable beds of coal are incumbent upon these, but thdr relation 
tcMie English is unknown, inasmuch as they are not capped by any 
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ieoondary loek nor accompiiiied by any fotiil mnftina, at least raffi- 
cientljr marked to be detennined and claiaed : a Aird part of the iibmd 
it aaid to be under vater; the lakes are numerous, and many of them 
extensive ; the loada are few in number and very limited in length, bo 
dial internal oommuniealions are extseroely difficuU, The old settlers 
are mostly from Devon and Dorset; of the more recent a large propor- 
tion are Irish. Our best mapa iU represent the physical features* The 
general aspect of the island is barren and rugged ; the soiftce consisting 
of a series of faiDs and valleys, varying in steepiiCbB, the one never rising 
into mountains^ the other rarely expanding into plains. Masses of loose 
rock are scattered all over the country. There are a number of incon- 
siderable brooks, but no navigable river. The hilk and valleys are 
frequently clothed with wood, among which may be found at intervals 
open tracts covered with soft and spongy moss, and called marshes, the 
slow drainage of which supplies the lakes during die dry season. 

Mr. Bramston has laid before us a series of experiments and observa- 
tions on the frozen soil at Martin's Falls in Albany River, about 300 feet 
above the sea level. It seems that a portion of the soil is at a slight 
depth pcrmaucntly frozen, but in sunny situations the thaw in summer 
is complete. The line of perpetual frost commences on the coast be- 
tween lujuaii River and Cape Henrietta, and takes a north-westerly 
touisc tu ihc Rocky Mountains. * 

N.iV. Coast. — All hittuiico-polilicul memoir on the north-west coast 
of North America, drawn up by ^^Ir. Cireenliow, and published by tlie 
govemmtiit of Uie United States, coniams an interesting account of the 
several tribes and nations by whom tlie disputed tract of country has 
been inhabited or visited Irom the time of its discovery. The author 
describes the western coast as bounded by a coutiiiuuus chain of moun- 
tains, and the interior of the continent to a great distance as traversed 
})y lofty ridges with small mtervening valleys or plains. The Rocky 
Mountains, the chief of these chains, divide the territories drained by 
the Atlantic from those whose waters flow into the Pacdk, and lie 
throughout their course, which is from N.N.W. to S.S.E., nearer the 
western than the eattlern coast: the Chippewyan mountains urc part of 
the same chain. Three ridges, one of w luch is knuv n by the name of 
the Snowy r^Iountams, join the principal chain near tiie 42'^ uf latitude, 
and near their junction is a very reuiarkable depression called the 
Southern Pass. Mr. Greenhow assigns to Oregon, comprehending the 
territory drained by the Columbia River, a siiuibr cluuacter, and 
divides it into three regions separated by three mountain iidges: the 
Blue Mountains which (oustilutc the central chain are crossed bv both 
branches of the Columbia ; they are chiefly vulcanic : the third region 
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or high country of Oregon, westward of the Blue Moantaiiw, is dry and 
sterile : the southern |ftirt, a desert of steep rocky hills and narrow sandy 
valleys, contains many lakes, principally saline ; and gives rise to* all 
the great hranches of the Ckklumbia. The author, after tracing the course 
of that river, states that from each of the two points between which 
it flows into the Pacific, a sand-bar runs out, over which the meeting of 
the wavea with the river torrents prodooes a terrific line of breakers. 

The attempt of Capt Mudge and Mr. Featherstonhaugh to define by 
surveys and operaUons the unoertun territorial limits of Chreat Britain 
and the United States of America, has thrown new light on the phy- 
sical geography of the tract in question : Mr. OaHatin has written a 
memoir upon the same subject accompanied by eight maps. 

UnUed Sfaia, — ^The Consul-General of Sweden, M. Arfiredson, has 
written Travels in the United Statea. An account of the expedition of 
Domenique de Gourgues to Florida is abont to be published in the col- 
lection of early Voyages of M. Temaux Compans. Dr. Morton's Crania 
Americana is a welcome ofifering to the lovers of comparative physiology. 

Mexico. — ^M. de Kazawinski is gone back to Mexico, commissioued 
by the Russian government to collect objects of natural history. Messrs. 
Linden and Fuuck are prosecuting zoological and botanical investiga- 
tions in the same country on behalf of the Belgian govemmeiiL M. 
Galeotti, attached to the house of Van der Maelen, and Member of the 
National Institute of Geography in Mexico, set out in 1835 to explore 
that country, and returned to Bnissels last vear with an immense s^otc 
of information on physical geography and topography, statistics, the races, 
manners, and languages of the liidians, the nature and amount of popu- 
lation, and the distribution of the inhabitants according to climatic zones, 
which, in Mexico and intertropical Amcnca, may be thus clatscd — 1st. 
torrid, where the mean temperature ranged from 20 to 25 cent. 2nd. tem- 
perate, ranging from 16 to 20 cent., comprising the tract of the Cor- 
dilleras, elevated between 3500 and 7000 French feet, and the platciiux 
from 5000 to 7500 French I c el. 3rd. frigid, which admits of two 
divisions, moderately cold and extremely cold — the former from 7000 to 
8500 feet above the sea- level, and the latter from 10,000 to 11,000, 
the highest land iuliabiti 1. These observations are accompanied by 
researches intu the geograpliical distribution of plants and animals, in 
relation to mean teTiipevnturc. M. Galeotti iius corrected mu.!i}- of the 
positiQUb la Huiubuldt'< Atlas, especially near the Pic of Taucituro, 
where villages and hamlets placed on the east of the volcano of JoruUo 
lie really to the west of it, as for instance the great village of Umapan. 
M. Galeotti intends to publish detached papers on these subjecta and a 
geological map. 
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M. Gbieslireeht will be despatched immedutel^ to Mexico, if he is 
not already on hia way, to complete M. Galeotti'a inTestigations ; having 
already made a zoological esconion in that country. 

From Colonel Lloyd we have an account of an Indian race inhabiting 
Panam^ and from Dr. Scooler a paper on Tarioua other tribes of 
the north coaat of America, with Vocirfmlariea of sixteen languages far 
more extensive than any previously published. 

It is reported that a French company has been organised for the 
purpose of cutting a canal acroas the Isthroua of Panamft. 

Of Uie papers received from the Hydrographical Office at the Ad- 
miralty, one of the most interesting frma ihe number and precision of 
ita detaila reconnta an expedition by Mr. Lawrence up the river and 
late of San Juan de Nicarag ua. The traydlers, after careAilly observing 
the rate of the current, crossed from the lake to the Pacific. Proceeding 
from Nicaragua, through a thick wood, and then over an extensive 
savannah, they came to a range of mountains, from one of which, 800 
feet high, they had a beantifttl view of the Pteific, about 3 miles ofiP; and 
soon after found themselvea unexpectedly at a little cove called El 
Caoola. To the sooth of this spot, at the distance of a league, they 
arrived at last at the place they sought, the port of San Juan. The 
tide rises here about 12 feet* According to Mr. Baily's levels, from 
IHierto de San Juan to Rio de Lacas, near Gianada, the level of the lake 
is 128 feet 3 inches above the Pacific. 

British Guiana, comprising the baaina of Berbice, Demerara, and 
Easequibo rivers, is separated from Dutch Guiana Cf Surinam, on the 
aouth-east, by the river Corentyn. On the north-west, a line of de- 
. marcation nd yet perfectly agreed upon dividea it from the Colum- 
bian tenitorieB, while the extennve boundary lines which separate 
British Ckiiana on the south-west and aouth from the Portuguese are, it 
appt art<, equally liable to dispute; the reputed boundary not coinciding 
with those natural land-marks, to which, in the absence of special agree- 
ment, reference must alwaya be made in the adjustment of territorial 
divisions. 

Mr. Schomburgk, having completed the publication of his Historical, 
Geographical, and Statistical Description of British Guiana, has returned 
to that country on a special mission, having for ita object the adjustment 
of these questions; and her Majesty's government, kindly acceding 
to the request of the Council, has allowed him to investigate also the 
sources of the river Orinoco. He arrived at Demerara on the 24th of 
January. 

UraziUt. — Dr. Lund has been travelliug for some years in the 
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Brazils at the expense of the Royal Society of Copenhagen, with a 
view to natural history, and has transmitted home several communica- 
tions, which will be found in the Transactions of that body : among 
them is a treatise on the discoveries of the early inhabitants of the 
northern part of South America, and several papers on geology. Of the 
fossil animals, whose bones have been discovered in caves, one which 
is new to us as a fossil corresponds with a recent type found exclusively 
in that country. From this and similar phenomena observed by Sir 
Woodbine Parish one might almost be tempted to infer that while, 
since the period of diluvial action, the northern latitudes have bcea 
subject to extraordinary vicissitudes of climate, uo con esponding change 
has taken place in the southern. 

The earliest accuunt of llie river La Plata, drawn up by Sebastian 
Cabot, is one of the many ranLica about to be laid before the public by 
M. Temaux Compans. 

AusniAUA. 

Mr. Eyre, who left Adelaide on the 18th of June, in the hope of 
being able to plant the British standard on the Tropic of Capricorn, in 
long. 135° or 136'^, bn« met with an unexpected ob^taele to his progress 
in a crescent-shaped lakt; supposed to be Lake Torrens. The length 
of this piece of water exceeds 400 miles : its breadth is inconsiderable, 
but the shores, composed of soft mud and sand, cannot be approached. 
Our enterprising traveller directed hif* steps therefore to Streaky Bay, 
in the hope of finding on the west the means of resuming his original 
direction. 

The House of Commons has printed a despatch from Sir George 
Gipps, governor of South Australia, with an appendix, cnntnininy;^ 
first, a report by the deputy surveynr-cfpnernl on the Clarcnrc river ; 
secondly, a report of the state of the sur^ey at Moreton Bay; thirdly, 
a report on the dividing range of New South Wales nnd the re- 
cently-discovered region denominated Gipps* Lapd, by Count Strelecki; 
and, finally, a report of Mr. Tyers's survey undertaken with a view 
to establish tlie somewhat uncertain position of the Mist meridian 
degree of E. longitude being the prescribed boundary between New 
South Wales and South Australia. The result confirmed the ap- 
count of Sir Tliomas Mitchell ; but Mr. John Arrowsmith has appealed 
against the accuracy of Mr, Tyers's decision, so that the question 
cannot yet be said to l)e set at rest. By this despatch it appears that the 
counties into which the colony has been divided pursuant to the general 
instructions sent out under the sign-manual, lenre no other purpoae than 
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that of markint^ the boundaries of location, i. e,, the limits beyond which 
land cannot be sold. There is also n mnp showing what cincniinpnt 
surveys have been carried on in the lUMLrlibourhood of Vort Fliilip. 
Mfijis ilhTstralive of the severnl reports are appended, and the table 
of a trigonometrical survey between the river Gleaelg and BatmaD*ft 
Hill, Melbourne. 

Of Gipps' Lund, its discoverer Count Strclccki hm eivcii a very 
animated description. It has an extent of 5600 square miles and 
upwards of 250 miles of •gea-coast, and eight rivers ; a navigable 
lake and laccnnn^ bisecting 100 miles of its length : to form communica- 
tions over the whole district requires only the construction of bridges, 
and the occasional clearing of bog and brush. The richness of the soil 
and pasturage can scarcely be surpassed; and the ranges of hill are easy 
of ascent. According to Count Streleckt's description this region pre- 
sents a most inviting prospect to settlers, more especially catde-breedera* 
the natives being inofTensive and gentle. 

Several isolated hills, which rise from a barren plain of considerable 
extent, separating Port Philip from Mount Shadwell, are supposed 
by Mr. Tyers to be volcanic. We believe that these are the first traces 
©f volcanoes which have been found in South Australia. 

Much of the remaining matter contained in this document is original 
and interesting ; but I shall not proceed any further in my notice of 
it, since, having been published, it is accessible to all who may wish to 
consult it. 

The Sydney Herald annonnoes the diicovery nf n very fine river 
issuing from a point between Clarence River and Moreton Bay. It is 
said to have SO feet of ^ater on the bar ; and Mr. Scott, who ex- 
plored it upwards of 30 milef", describes the banks as extremely 
beautiful and abounding in cedar-trees. 

New Zeaiand.—Csipt. Cecille, a French officer, already mentioned, 
wbo ymM employed in the southern hemisphere upon objects connected 
with commerce, has constructed a very accurate plan of the Chatham 
islands and the principal bays in New Zealand. He also reconnoitred the 
island? of Prince £dward, Crozet, St. Paul, and Bass. 

The seat of government for New Zealand is to be the town of Auck- 
land, situate in the estuary of the Thames. Mr. Sigor is Snrveyor-General, 
having Capt. Syroonds under his orders. 

The New Zealand Company has added to its possessions the owner- 
ship of Chatham Islands, a group lying in latitude 44° and about 
300 miles £. of Port Nicholson. The extent of this acquisition 
exceeds 700,000 square acres. It consists of three islands, vi»., 
Chatham Island, Pitt's Island, and an islet of smaller dimensions to 
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the S. E. There is a safe harbour and a sufficiency of water ; the 
climate is good, and the soil fertile. 

Van DieiTien^s Land. — It is much to be regretted that government 
has not recognised Ta-fmania, as the uame of that island impro- 
perly denominated Van Diemen's Land. The occurrence of a second 
Van Diemen's Land on the northern coast of Australia occasions con- 
fusion ; and smce Tusman, not Van Diemen, was the first discoverer 
of the island, it would be but just that whatever honour the name con- 
fers should be given to the former navigator. 

On t]-(^ Asiatic Arch ifpl a a great deal of interesting, and, I believe, 
original infitrmation is to be found in the "work of M. Lafond dc Lurcy 
before menti iic l, more especially on Sumbiwah, Lombok, Flores, and 
the Plulipj Hic Islands. 

He describes as inhabiting Borneo, Nilcobar, Timor, &c., a race of 
black pigmies, whose height seldom exceeds Ah feet. Tiiey are men- 
tioned by LegCiilil, m his Voyage Round tlic World, in 1767; 
Walkenaer notices them, but.not as Lilliputians ; and they would seem 
to have escaped the searching scnitiny of Prichard. 

An outline of the proceedings of Mr. Brooke up to the 9th of June, 
1841, has already been laid before the Society. \i\ the early part of 
this year Mr. Treacher, who accompanied the expedition to Celebes, 
returned to England, with a small but valuable packet containing eighty 
plates of birds and twenty views in that island, pxecutcd by a Danish 
artist, who accompanied the Royalist, a chart of the bay of Boni, from 
surveys, the field-books verifying the chart, tidal and thermometric 
registers, and two Singapore newspapers, containing a brief account of 
Mr. Brooke's two cruises, drawn up by himself. Mr. Treacher was 
unfortunately shipwrecked, and lost the large and valuable collection of 
skins of birds and quadrupeds amassed in Celebes. The latest account 
of Mr. Brooke is dated Singapore, Feb. 20, 1841 : he had just finished 
a six months' cruise on the W. coast of Borneo in the vicinity of Sard- 
wah, and meant to return to that country immediately, having esta- 
blished a firm and friendly connexion with the inhabitants. 

Mr. Brooke has communicated to the Society his remarks on Celebes, 
in which are detailed some of its physical features. The accounts given 
of the dangers of the channel between this and North Island are, he 
says, unfounded, the paiaage being deep and clear, and constantly used 
by the natives in preference to Salayer Strait. M. Lafond de Lurcy 
has thrown out a suspicion that the rocks laid down in the charts of the 
Bay of Boni are fictions introduced by the Dutch for the purpose of 
keeping the trade to themselves; Mr. Brooke states that the centre 
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of tbe btj is dwked by corml reefs, which leave a passage, neldtim ex* 
ceeding ft mile in breadth, along the shore ; but that the nortbem por^ 
ticm of the bay* thmigh affording no aiu liorage, is easily navigable. 

Tenotitmim^ Siam^ Barma. — Dr. Richardson quitted Maulmaln on 
tbe 18tb of December, and proceeded by Nyaung-benseit, Kyaik-mare, 
and the teak-forests of Attran and KyaTng to Nat-Kyaung, where be 
disembarked and continued bis progress by land. He describes tbe 
Attran and the Zimmi aa very uninteresting; the course of the latter 
river is extremely tortuous, flowing through an alluml country, with 
high woody banks. 

On tbe 18th be airived at tbe Miunamof, which flows into the Dayaik 
and rises in tbe bills £. of Ye. From Kambori, where tbe Sisawot 
joins tbe MinnamoT, be crossed tbe river to Tatakau village, recroBsed 
it at the Siamese village New Mongstein, the old being in ruins, and 
proceeded to Nakut-chatti, where, on the 5tb of February, be em- 
barked for Bankdk. The shores are low : tbe river divides al tbe little 
village of Mongstein into two branches, one of which flows westward to 
tbe sea; on tbe other, which flows to the N.E., are some Chineae sugar- 
works. Following tbis brftncb Dr. Richardaon reached the town and 
fort of Bankdk, where there is an English factory. 



llftviTig thus rai)idly sketched tbe latest geographical labours as re- 
rrnrih books ami travels, I shall now briefly enumerate some of the more 
ifuportaut maps and surveys which have been executed or are now in 
progress. 

Europe. 

Count Scbweinits has lately determined a very considerable number 
of heighta in Bavaria : an account of these will be (bund m Bergbaus* 
Annals, No. 181. The cadastral map of Bavaria is probably the most 
periect ever attempted ; of its colossal nze some idea may be formed 
when I state that there are eight circles in that kingdom, and that tbe 
delineation of one of these will require, as we arc informed by Dr. 
Mortius, 12,000 sheets : to every sheet is annexed a pamphlet contain- 
ing an index of places, a practice which ought to be universal. 

In the ducby of Baden three base lines have been measured at 
diflfefent times; one from Schwetzingen, another near Salem on tbe 
lake of Constance, and the third from Ettenbeim, but none of these 
were deemed sufficiently exact for the survey now going on. The new 
bttes of triangulation ^gun in 1819 were completed in 1821. The scale 
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^ ttv!ttt to reaHty. The altitiidei bave been deCermined liy iii«tiur> 
ing the vertical angle with an 8-inch repeating ciicle : the levela, aacer* 
tained with great precjaion, are meatwed from the floor of Stiaaburg 
cathedral, 485*84 Baden feet above the level of the Mediterranean-Hi 
useful hint to geographcra : it ia mncb to be deaircd that the height of 
the floor of all the caAedrab of Europe above the 8ea4evel were laid 
down with e(|aal enetneaa. 

The trigonometrical aurv^ of the kingdom of HanoTer bj Capt 
Papin oocnpiea sizty-fiYe aheeta: the acale ia 3 incbea to the geo- 
graphical mile. 

A yety excellent map of the Electorate of Heaae baa been executed 
by Reuflie, in twelve aheeta; but it ia only a road map, and doea not 
represent the configuration of the aurftce ; ita acale rr.ivF to reality. 

A new govenunent survey of the Duchy of Naasan baa been proposed, 
and the necessary iunda voted fan ita execution. A similar survey of 
the Duchy of Saxe Coburg GothA ia accompliabed. 

Colonel Oberreit haa presented to the Society two copies of hia 
aplendid map of Saxony. 

The determination of the relative levda between Berlin and the 
German Sea, upon which Mqor Baeyer and Mr. Bertrand have been 
employed during aeveral years, is completed, the difference in their re- 
sults not exceeding of a French foot. 

A new Burvey haa been made of the north coaat of Phissia, with 
apedal attention to the lighthouaea. 

Henr von Oelafdd, at Berlin^ haa established, under the title of Der 
Karten-Freund (the Map-Fancier), n review of aU new mapa. 

SwitxerimuL — The geography of thia country haa received great and 
Important additiona. A geometrical description of it has been pub- 
lished ; that Ja, the reaoHs of the trigonometrical meaaurements, which 
have been executed with such care, that the length of a aide common to 
one of the Swiss triangles and to one of the French correaponda in the 
twosnrveys to within one-twentietti part of a metre in a length of $5;997 
metres, while on the Italian frontiw the common sidea of the Swiaa and 
Austrian triangulationa correspond also within a small ftactton* 
Colonel Eehmann^s account eontatna an exposition of theoperationa, the 
catalogue of the triangles, and their measures, the heights of twenty of 
the principal lahea of Switzerland, ftc. 

The most important part of the kbour of a grand trigonometrical map 
of Switserland is therefore happily acconplidicd. 

NeufchaieL — Every admirer of mapa^ is acquainted with the beauti- 
ful map publiabed some time since by Osterwdd: the value of thia 
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production i« greatly enhanced by its conversion to geological ptnposes 
by M. A. de Montmollin ; the map so appropriated will be found in the 
2nd volume of the Society of Natural Sciences of Neufchatcl. 

Captain de Michaelis, a distinguished mcinbcr of the Geographical 
Society of Frankfort, has engaged to survey the Canton of Aran. 

A small but very useful map of the Canton of Thurgau has been 
brought out liy Captain Sutzbergcr — its scale is as iTjIi-^rTr to reality. 

Canloyi of Geneva. — The scale of the recent survey of this canton is 
T ^ .'riTir ; the engineers employed were Messrs. d*Osterwald, Wolfsherger, 
nnd Bc^taut, under the direction of the Quarts i master-General, Col. 
Duluur. The position of ninety-five points 1ms been determined by a 
great number of trmi^gles, and their perfect agreement with the French 
triangulatiou leaves no doubt as to their accuracy. The roads and 
watercourses have been separately levelled. The details have been exe- 
cuted by the levelling compass, and the slopes are expressed by hori- 
zontal curves ol et|ual altitude, being 4 metres above one another; this 
gives a most accurate knowledge of the undulations of the ground, and 
renders the map particularly useful for all great projects requiring levels. 
The engraved map indicates the heights above the sea of seven hundred 
different points, and also the several soundings of the lake of Greneva. 

By mcuiis uf the curves mentioned, the following res olts are obtained. 
If the lake, the mean height of which is 375 metr^ above the sea, were 
to rise 20 metre", it would overflow 8200 pous, or nearly a tenth part 
of the whole canton. Charny, the only village lower than the lake, 
Carouge, Versoix, and the city of Geneva, except in its most upland 
parts, would hv under water. A further rise of 20 metres woidd but 
cover 6300 pons more: hence it appears that the most rapid slopes are 
those between 395 and 415 metres above the sea. Lastly, a rise of 435 
metres would overflow 25,000 pons, with the most considerable villages. 
One-half, h AS ever, of the canton is situated above 60 metres higher than 
the surface of the lake: these lantls form plateaux. 

The engraving, on half the scale of the drawing, has been executed 
by Bressanini, an able artist, employed formerly in the-^ilitary, Geo- 
graphical, and Statistical Depot of Milan. 

It was mentioned on a former occasion that Colonel dc la Marmora 
had presented to the Society an enlarged and corrected edition of liis 
beautiful map of Sardinia. An analv^is that work is given in the 
* Nouvellcs Annalesy' and the Geodesic operations are deschbed in 
Berghaus' journal. 

A purvey of Portutral is in progress; several positions have been astro- 
noniif-,ilh' and tri'/ojii inictricallv determined. 

ml 

A cadaairal atlas has been composed from the local maps of the re- 
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tpective commuoes in Belgium, upon the icale of trvr ; tbe diieetor 
9f the cadastre has Gonatnicted a topographical map of Eaat Flanders, 
in twenty-five iheeta, and M. Deaterhecq a map of the Netherlandi, on 
the aame banst 

The CoipB des Fonts et Chaussi^es have been engaged for several 
months in laying down a series of levels through the Belgic territory. 

Of the maps which have issued from the splendid establishment of 
M. Van der Maelen the following are among the most recent. 

1. A single sheet map, showing the boundaries of Belgium^ as de- 
termined by the twenty-four articles* 

2. A. statistical map of the same country, b) X. Henseling. 

3. An ecclesiastical map, by F.T. Gennant, in six sheets, beautifully 
coloured. 

4. A general map of Belgium and Holland. 

5. The environs of Brussels, in nine sheets : scale tt*^* 

6. Map of the sluices around Brussds. 

7. Ditto, showing the routes of the coal barges. 

8. Picturesque atlas of railways, by Alphonzo Wauttts, containixig 
16 maps and 400 views. 

9. New atlas df the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

10. Kingdom^f the Netherlands. 

11. Map of Central Europe, showing the railways completed or 
proposed. 

12. A series of maps for the use of infant-schools. 

The Royal Society of Copenhagm is preparing a map of Denmi^rk y 
and Professor Schumacher, of the Duchy of Holstein ; a special map of 
Fyen Island (Fiorica) has been constructed by Captain Mausa. 

The government survey of Western Russia by General Schubertj in 
sixty sheets, on the scale of tsoVo oo* extends westward as far as 
Kazan ; and several reports have issued from the same office^ detailing 
the progress of military topography. 

In 1830 an annual grant of 10,000 rubles was made to Messrs. 
Strove, Maup^ftuis, and Schwenenberg, engaged to measure a degree 
of the meridian in Finland : the grant to be continued for ten years. 

On the SOth November, 1833, the old divisions of Spain weresupei^ 
seded ; and in the following year a treatise was published by Don Josd 
Mariano Balldo, explanatory of the principles on whidi the new divisions 
were established. The Spanish main now comprises forQrHBeven jhto* 
vinces, and the Balearic and Canary Islands two more : but it would 
be in vain to seek for these in the most accredited of our English maps. 

The kingdom of Greece has experienced equal neglect : by a decree^ 
dated April 15, 1833, that kin^om was divided into eight nomarchs. 
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or nomi, extended aftcrwrutls to ten. These nomi were subdivided into 
51 cpsrchs, an<l 4G8 cumnuiiu s. By a later decree (dated 1836) the 
C(uuutry is now partitioned into thirty governments, tlic names and 
boundaries of which, I am t^orry to observe, have not yet found a place on 
any iuij|( witli wliich I am atuiuiiinted. 

Turkey in Europe. — A fine map, bcautilLillv executed, of European 
and the contiguous part of Asiatic Turkey, m twenty-one sheets, by 
Lieutenant von Weiss, was ))ubli8hed in 1820 ; but, as far as I recollect, 
has not been yet introduced to your notice. Scale about 9 English mUes 
to the inch. 

* Asia. 

An able map of ilie Troad, executed by Lieutenant Brock, and several 
masterly sketches by Lieutenant Greaves and the officers under his com- 
niaml iu the Grecian Archipelago, which have been kindly exhibited at 
one of our general meetings, arc, I am satisfied, stdl fresh in your 
recollection. 

//tndostan. — Since our last Anniversary, sheets C2, 94, and 108 of 
the Indian Atlas have been published ; and the surveys sent home will 
complete 75 and 77, and very nearly sheets 56, 74, and 107. 

Colonel Everest is engaged in remeasuring part of the earlier sections 
of the meridional arc, his instruments being much superior to those used 
by Cnlonel Lambton. 

TIk uiuntrulation of Northern India is proceeding steadily ; two of 
the meridional series are already c<mipleted. 

Numerous surveyed routes through the countries recently traversed 
by the British armies, ou the borders ol India, Persia, and the Oxus, 
have been compiled into a general map of the N.W. frontier of India, 
published by order of the Court of Direct i s. 

The nautical directions for the Red Sea have also been published, 
togctlirr ^Mth a chart of Kooria Mooria Bay. 

Plans of all the principal harbours and anchorages iu the lied Sea 
tod the harbour of Mergui are preparintr for publication. 

The survey of the sea-face of the Suudcrbaas by Captain Lloyd has 
been completed, 

A vessel has l)e<'n appointed to survey the coast of Orissa from Point 
Palmeiras to the IlagU, and another for ascertaining the dangers otf the 
Wands of ('heduba. 

Tn the ' Xnuvclles Annales des Voyages ' we liiui a journ il of the 
cmbas?-y lo Hutan in 1837-8, edited by Mr. Griffith, who acconij)anied 
it in the cluiracter of an attaclu^ and the Clievalier Oiloba d'Ochoa has 
increased the interest of this paper by his notes and by a map of Butan^ 
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showing the nmte of Captain S. Tunier id 1*783, and of GaptaiD Pern- 
berton in 1831-8. On his return to Calcutta Captain Pemberton con- 
structed a map of the eastern frontier of tSie British dominions in India, 

which lias been litliographed by order of the government. This map, 
though coarsely executed, ap])cars to be formed of the very best materials 

tliat could be collected, and is a valuable contribution to geography. 
Among its ])eculiar f eatures may be mentioned an annular lake, called 
Lake Yorbrugh Yuratso,* En])plied internally by three brooks, U\o of 
which run to the S. and one to the N., uud externally by tA\o other 
brooks runuiug from W. to E. ; its only issue being the Wanjang, 
which runs to the S. 

Africa. 

The map of Mr. M'Queen has been already noticed. 

Amuica. 

UaUed 5tafe».— By the Report of the Secretary of War to the 
American Congpress, towards the close of iast yeur, wo leani that tht 
anrvey spoken of in an earlier report is completed, and that a map 
has been conatmctod winch embraoea that portion of territory which lies 
heiween the M^tisnpfi and Musowi rwert fiom thrir confluence to 
the (assomed) nofthern boundary of the States, and Ibnited by the 
parallels of lat 39"^ and 4SP N., and the meridians 90"* and 100'' W. 
of Greenwich. The map is based upon 245 astronomical observations, 
on actual surveys, and on the best information which the exploring party 
could procure ofjBuch small portions of the Indian territory as they were 
prevented from examining by the inevitable dangers attending the at- 
tempt, from want of means and time. 

A very extensive series of barometrical observations had been made, 
and the zealous co-operation of men of science occupying stations in the 
United States had enabled Mr. Nicoles to compare his own results with 
those of others in different quarters of the Union, and thus accurately to 
determine the relative level of the whole refjion rc])i c sented by the map, 
as well as its elevation above the oceany thereby iudicatuig the climate 
and face ol the country. 

The map will be accompanied by a report calculated to give an accu- 
rate idea of that distant country. 

This announcement is the more gratifying as it appears probable that 
measures will be taken to extend the survey by degrees to the sources 
of the Missouri and across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ; and it is 
undtvbt ) id that in future all surveys will be accompanied by astro- 
nomical and barometrical observations. 

* OrFalt6. 
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The adminble map which Colonel Codazzy has con&tiucled of Veue- 
zuela is in the hands of Parisian engravers. 

At the instance of Mr. Ellauri, Uraguay minister id Paris, a Htho- 
gmphic map of the state of Uraguay, constructed by IM. A Ruget, who 
is consul there, will speedily be published at the e^piuise of the French 
guvernmeut. 

Australia. — The trigonometrical survey at Morctun Bay, under 
Mr, Robert Dixon, proceeds with all possible celerity. A network of 
triangles has been already carried over a surface of 1200 square miles. 
A very considerable portion of the country between that settlement and 
Richmond river consists of extensive plains; ami Mr. Normanby, the 
t-urveyor, under harassing diflSculties, has mesisureJ upon one of these a 
baBC'linc of three miles as a foundation for the principal part of his 
trigoauineincal operations. His assistant, Mr. Stapleton, while writing 
in front of ius tent, was surprised by the natives, jjluudcred, and mur- 
dered. I have already uoLiced other surveys that are going on in the 
same part of the w orld. 

The mctliod of showing hills and valleys in relief by stamped paper, 
first employed by M. Ravenstem and M. B auerkeller at Paris, has 
been greatly impiovcd by M. iviemmer, of lierlin. This artist has 
completed, or nearly completed, two w urkb well deserving your atten- 
tion ; the one a terrestrial globe 4 feet lu diameter, the other a repre- 
sentation in relief of the valley of the Rhine between Frankfort and 
Bonn, together with the country adjiiceul, so that it comprehends the 
entire duchy of Nassau ; it ii» 12 feet in length by iU^ feet in breadth, 
and the scale TT.irT <>f r^^^^y* 

M.d Avezac has ])ul)li!^hed a reply to Mr. Holmes's objection noticed 
in my address la^t year m regard Lo the Cartes Catalanes : that they 
existed in the library of Charles V. of France every one admits; but the 
question is what became of them afterwards? " They have been 
•* traced," says M. d'Avezac, " through the libraricB of Blois and Fon- 
•* lamebleau to that of Paris; and this continuous chain of evidence clearly 
** proves that the date of 1315 is the genuine date of this document.*' 



Having now completed the historical portion of my address, I wisli, 
after the example of last year, to submit to yuu a few observations of a 
iiioit philosophical cast. Allow me tlieu to remind you that in Geo- 
graphy, as in every other pursuit, the only sure way to uttiim our object 
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is to conceive distinctly, in the first uiBtaiicc, what tiuit object is. Ex- 
ertion insures only fatigue; to insure success exertion mnst be well 
directed : science can be cultivated to profit only when cultivated upon 
principle : without an enunciation there is no problem; without a defi- 
nition no steady meaning ; without a aulid basis no firm superstructure. 

The only sound basis for geograpliy in general is physical geography. 
Civil, political, and all other kinds of geography arc merely grafts upon 
ilu^ original stock. Our first aim should be to construct, I will not say 
a perfect map of the surface of the earth, but rather a perfect model ; I 
know that this cannot be constructed at once, nor perliaps in the course 
of centuries ; but we should always look to it as the goal of our labours* 
moving, however slowly, in the right direction. 

The Ordnance Map of England being found insutricient for the 
present and ever-growing wants of the country, a proposition has been 
brought forward to increase its scale from 1 to 6 inrhea to the mile, the 
scale adopted in that of Ireland. Rejoicing as I do in this event, I 
cannot forbear saying that, before any final decision is come to, Grovem- 
ment should consider well whether a 6-inch scale will be adequate to 
all the objects for which such a map is required or likely to be required, 
remembering always that by reducing a laree map you may diminish its 
imperfecLioiitj till they become perfectly insignificant, while by enlarging 
a small one you may magnify them till they become monstrous; this, 
however, is a question of economy rather than of science. 

That the proposed Map should clearly represent the surface-form of 
the country, fallows necessarily from what has been said ; but it should 
comprise more : it should be constructed not for one purpose only, but for 
all imaginable purposes ; the names and signs and boundaries inserted 
in it cannoi be too numerous, supposing of course that the positions o-f 
these are correct ; the only mischief to be apprehended is lest they 
should be too few: the desideratum being not selection, but accumula- 
tion. The value of a colossal map of this miscellaneous character, too 
bulky to be often consulted, too costly to be purchased 1)\ many, v.iMdd 
consist mainlv in the facility which it would afford to artists to extract 
from the iinniciise quantity of matter contained in it, such information 
only as belonged to any one head of inquiry, and transfer that informa- 
tion to maps of a convenient size, so as to illustrate every subject at last, 
but one only at a time. From this, which 1 call, for tlie sake of brevity, 
a Parent Map, might be raised a large progeny applicable to the demands 
of all public boards and private individuals : financial maps, mnnicipal 
maps, military maps, orographic, hydrographic, geological, metallurgic, 
zoological, botanical, agricultural maps, county maps, parish maps, road 
maps, historical maps might all be composed with great facility at very 
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little comparative cost, and far more excellent than any which at present 
exist, from this one irreat national map of reference, which iieetl not, 
|)erhap8f be engravcil for ])ublication. 

A Map of the nature here suggested should, iii respect to accuracy 
ami completeness, possess in a great degree the characteristic merits of a 
photogenic drawing, in which there is no discriraiiiau n, no error, no 
umissiun : it should be, in the first instance, ns f;ir as posBible au accu- 
rate portrait of the present; which, by lapse of time, must soon become 
the past : the Original would then resolve itself into an historical docu- 
ment; lull 11 copy produced by the electrot\ pc, allow ing the omission 
tit ail that had pusscd away, aiui the inserliuu oi all lliat had sprung up 
in the interval, might now become, what its predecessor had been, the 
mirror, as it were, of all existing objects. 

Having incidentally mentioned the art uf photogenic dru\sing, I cannot 
omit to notice one obvious advaniage which belongs to it, an advantage 
which, in deference to short-sighted considerations, has, till lately, been 
but lo(j ottpn disregarded in the conduct of national surveys. The deli- 
neation of a photogenic drawing is immediate ; that of a survey slowly 
progressive. I could name a survey which has already outlived ita 
jubilee^ — if that circumstance did not entitle it to plenary indultrence. 
The face of a country undergoes strange alterations within a period of fifty 
years. 

I return to the subject of mapping iji verally ; of that beautiful con- 
trivance wliicii I know nut whether to class with the fine arts or with 
the exact sciences, so intimately is it * nnccted with both. 

Mapping among its other meriis may be designated the perfection 
of short-hand: many folio volumes of letter-press would not contain all 
the precise and various intelligence, the mutual relations and aflinities, 
the contrasts and approximations, which are simultaneously brought into 
view in a single-sheet map of any kingdom. 

Mapping considered in the light of short-hand has another advantage : 
ordinnry atenotrraphy is for the most part a «ecret art, with difficulty 
kgibh ( veTi to him who employs it: geograjiiucal stenography is not 
only intelligible, but imniediatclv understood by entire Christendom. 

We have in this j^peeies of composition, as in mnsir, ;(lLcl)ra, che- 
mistry, the ( Irinrnta at least of what with some little la\;[\ of expression 
may be called an universal language. May not this langua^ be further 
improved ? 

How much confusion would be avoided were the standard of hori- 
zontal dimension an universal standard! and, amongst geographers at 
least, there seems no good reason why it should not be such. Who haa 
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not been embtrrasBed by tbe kborioos, if not finilJew, attempt to com* 
pare maps of different coantries, or of the same country, conatroclad by 
penom of difleient nations? bow often bave we not been foiled in our 
attempts to reconcile the English league to the Spanish, the Spanish to 
the FfCDcb, the French to the German, the Gcman to ihe Italian ! 
how indiflferent is the comparison, even when assisted by tables of 
numbers eipressing the reLation of their respei^ve lsi^(ths I 

The geographic or nantical mile and ita subdifisions, when not used 
exelnsively, ought to be an invariable aocompaniment of local scales^ or 
of the numbers whieh indicate tbe proportion between the dimensions • 
of any given map and those of reality : it was constantly employed by 
the early geographers ; and those who feel no great respect for antiquity 
may yet perhaps allow that the circumstance of ita dimensions being uni- 
wrtaUyhmm demands the continuance of its use. On this ground, its 
universal intelligibility, M. Jomard proposes a new application of the 
geographical mile, expressing by it and its subdivisions the amount of 
heights when aooompaaied by a positive sign, and of depths when accom- 
panied by a negative. 

Longitude. — ^Variety of the starting point for longitude is anotlicr 
source of confusion to the scientific geographer as weU as the practical 
navigator : Nature has pointed out a common " start" for tlie divisions 
of latitude, but not of longitude: frequently we find the meridians traced 
oil a map, and not a single note to say to what point on the earth they 
refer : how fruitfiil a source is this of incuaveiucure to the landsman, 
and absolute danger to tlie mariner! Some common " de|)artiire,'' from 
which to reckon longitude, ouLdit to be fortliw itli estalili.shed ; and if the 
iiutiuaal pride and vanity ot mtn fc>o tur jjrcvaihas to ]irevent geographers 
from abandorjinL: the r>ld svstem, founded upon patriotic considerations, 
let tliera at least, fur the sake (jf ceneral inlelligiijdity and common 
interest, give two columns of lonyitutle, one rcferri;Ag to tlie universal, 
tlie other to their national zero. It matters little where tins universal 
zero is fixed, whetlier upon the ocean or dry land : the one thing needful 
is this: — tiiat some one accessible point on sliore bliould be chosen, if 
not for zero, at least as being at some definite distance from zero : from 
this point ail the now existing zeros of longitude would be at computable 
distances, caoablc of being referred to the universal zero, in relation to 
which longitude might in future be everywhere determined. 

There is yet another discrepancy in respect to the measurement of 
longitude, which I could wish to avoid. Why should the earth be con- 
sidered in some of our reckonings a sphere, in others two hemispheres? 
Why in a measurement of this kind sliouiU we have two departures, an 
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eastern and a western? Why should not terrestrial longitude, like 
celestial, be measured all round the glol>e ? Is it not more simple aud 
natural to say 185° longitude than 175° West Ijiitjitude? 

JVe choose the observatory of Greenwich as the. first meridmn, the 
French that of Paris— Paris bcui- 2' 20' 24" E. of Greenwich. The 
grciit meridian, by the most ancient Greek (jeograpIiciSy pasjicd through 
tlje FurtuniUe Islands, now the Caiiiiriea — thence it was translated by 
the Arabians tu the uttermost part of the western slinre. The best of 
ihera brought it back iiguiii tu the Canines, aud placed it on the Peak 
of Teneriffe, the supposed Junonia of Tt ( leiny. 

Ptolemy, as Muriiius the Syrian cited h^y him, and the ancients before 
them, fixed the great meridian in Hera, or Junonia (Canaries). Of these 
islands six only were known to Ptolemy and Pliny, the seventh not 
being then discovered. Our own countrymcii removed it from the 
Canaries to the Azures, under the uUa (jf tins being the magnetic meri- 
dian, which it is not ; aud if it were, tlie reason would be bad aud the 
alteration ohijcctionabie. 

Stevinus, a Dutch geograplicr, brouguL it back to the Canaries, ob- 
serving that one of tlu sc; ishmds should be fixed upon — a change which 
he terms exujuus quidem sed notabilis et perpetuus. 

Johnson, in his lesser globe of 1602, makes the great meridian pass 
through Cervu and Flores — but in that of 1616 through the Peak of 
Teneriffe. 

The difference of longitude from the Pico to the Arabic meridian is 
\0° more E. according to Abulfeda — from Pico to the Island of St. 
Michael's 9° — frum Pico to Cervo 15 , and buth so much more W, 

Temperature. — Records of temperature, if not from obbeivaLion with 
the centigrade, ought always to be reduced to that scale ; that the 
distance between almobt the only natural constants of temperature should 
be divided decimally seems so natural that it is wonderful how any other 
systems should have been ever prop(Mied, and certainly not desirable that 
any other should be supported. 

AtmosjJifre. — Should the phiii of M. Jomard, for recording heights 
and depths, be udopLed, barometers might be bo divided that, after the 
usual corrections, the quotient would rerauin in terms of the geographic 
mile ; as it is, w c are driven to the use of a barometer, divided to the 
inch of the country in which it was made, and have no other resource 
than to reduce the result into our own standard of length, and as many 
more standards as we iiave patience and indn^^try to work out. 

Sym6o/s, — Various as ])03sible form (and therefore infinite in variety), 
symbols^ whether used individually or collectively, maybe applied todte- 
uote any conceivabk equality or quantity of matter. Why then not have 
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a more perfect 8]rBtem of symbolical notation in geography ? Why 
should chemistry, botany, mttsic, heraldry, possess exclusively the advan- 
tage of a system which can be made to express with equal fiusility pro- 
perties or quantities, variable or invariable, simple or mixed, in every 
other science? 

Nomenclaiwre, Orthography. — ^Mucb might be said (and were I to 
follow the natural course of my subject much should be said) on the 
subject of nomenclature, slightly touched upon in my address last year ; 
but time flies, and your patience must ere now be on tbe wane; we will 
therefore pass it over : the no leas important subject of the orthography 
and pronunciation of Oriental, Occidental, Australian, and Polynesian 
names, must be passed over for the same reason. 

I never look at a map of location, I never read the description of a 
settlement, without feeling regret that rectangular parallelogramatic 
boundaries to larms, districts, and counties, should have been preferred 
to the comparatively permanent divisions and subdivisions traced by the 
hand of nature : they impress me rather with an idea of mutilation than 
of anatomy. 

Having now enumerated the principal subjects upon which I am 
anxious that geographers should come to an immediate and final under- 
standing, I proceed to notice the arts directly relating to our science, too 
many of which, I regret to say, are still held in geographical abeyance. 

Engraving on Metal. — Engraving on metal, ihe possibility of har- 
dening it, and the power, by means of the electrotype, of multiplying 
plates in all stages of their progress, of every degree of refinement and 
in every metal which i^ soluble, bid fair to render to geography, as well 
as to many other sciences, the most important service. 

Lilfiography^ Zincography, Stenciling. — Lithography, its sister-art 
Zincography^ and the several subordinate arts of tracing and transfer, 
retransfer, and transposition by transfer (already powerful aids to the 
engineer, the architect, and the surveyor), are of great importance as 
regards the construction of maps, particularly when despatch is of conse- 
quence, and not perfect accuracy. Stenciling also maybe, occasionally, 
useful, especially for the introduction of additional matter. 

Colour. — However great is the importance of colour in the produc- 
tion of "useful effect," its power has been yet but imperfectly appre- 
ciated or developed in connexion with map eiigrav ing ; the system of 
register printing affords ample scope for its more general application. 

Engraving on Wood, rendered more effective by the use of moveable 
bfocks, ought to 1)1, more frequently eiuployed, 

Gypsography, too, promises to become a useful auxiliary. 
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Mmdding or ModelHngt Embossing bg expression or transfbmaiiont 
CasHng in the metals^ in plastert or m pulp, with many other opeia- 
tioni of the same charocter, ought to he made more tohiement to the 
purposes of geographical science. 

Jhrnsparendesj^The effecU of transmitted and reflected light, sym- 
pathetic and contrasted colours* sheets to remove and replace, printing 
in gum, colouring hy powders, and a variety of other expedients (long 
since applied to the purposes of art generally), will, I trust, be no 
longer neglected by geographers. 

Pkoiographg, — mention last, because I trust it is the least perfect, 
the art of photography. If one art more than another conveys to the 
mind a perception of the ideal, of the to mKav^ surely it is photo- 
graphy. Derived from a process of reflection, it gives permanence 
to images in either an increased or diminished ratio; distance, fore- 
shortening, and perspective are to it as easy as the plainest operation of 
the draughtsman's penj it acts, as it were, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and with unerring certainty; rivalling, or rather excelling electro* 
graphy itself in minuteness and exactitude. It is worthy of observation 
that th^ beautiful discoveries, so nearly contem|>oraneous, so similar, 
if not in their operation, at least in their effects, result firom Icindred 
causes : the agent in one case being a metallic solution, in the other an 
s£fection of the reflective properties of the surfsce of a metallic solution. 

(jentlemen, I will detain you no longer. I thank you for the patience 
with which you have heard an address tedious necessarily, from the 
multiplicity of its details, and I am afraid unnecessarily also, from my 
want of skill in their adjuatment. I am still more thankful to you for 
the confidence which placed me in this chair, and for the support and 
asaistance which have been unsparingly afforded to me during its occu- 
pation. I rejoice in the prospect now opened to you of greater efficiency 
in the person jof my successor ; and shall carry with me into retirement 
the deaire which I have ever entertained, to advance, aa well as to wit- 
ness, your well-eamed prosperity. 
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\,— Notes of an Excursion to KaPah Sherkdt, the TPr of the 
Persians^ and to the Ruins of Al Hadhr, the Hutra of the 
Chaldeest and Hatra of the Romans, By William Ains- 
WORTH, Esq. 

The Rojal Geographical Societj has already published in its 
Journal an ezceUeat aooounl of the niitied cities which foim the 
subject of the present memoir. But so many are the questions of 

site, structure, and historical revolution connected with those 
ruins, that descriptions g^iven of thrin bj a traveller beset with 
such difficulties as Mr. Koss (the author of the account alluded 
to) had to encounter from the hostility or mistrust of the Arabs, 
cannot be expected to satisfy cuiiusiLy, however fitted they may 
be to awaken it in the first instance. 

The accidental arrival of two Enj^lish travellers, Messrs. 
Mitfoid and Layard, at Mdsul, enabled us to make up a strong 
party to ^dsit the sites in question ; and the results thus obtained 
by a more prolonged and careful examination^ added to certain 
inquiries into the comparative geography of these sites, will, it is 
hoped, prove interestinjo: to the Society. 

The party consisted of the above-mentione<l g^entlemen, Mr. 
Rassim and myself; and we were accompanied by an Arab of 
Tunis, of whose couraofc we had had proof in crossing Northern 
Mesopotamia, when he was in the service of Mohammed 'All; 
but being worsted in an engagement between the Shammer 
Arabs (the men without bondage'') and the *AaSSdi, or irre- 
gular troops of Ibr^m P^hi, which had recently taken place 
near Rds al 'Am, he had abandoned his horse to save his life, 
and sought refuge at M6sul. We had also with us a khaviss from 
Mohammed Pdsha of Mdsul. 

• * 

Wc started on Saturday, April 18th, travelling at first across the 
cultivated alluvial plain S. of M6sul, named the Kardk<>ir\h, At this 
season of the year barley was in ear, and beans m ilower; tig", 
almond, and mulberry trees were in full bloom, but the pis- 
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tachio as yet only InKldins^. On the sandv deposits of the river 
the water-meh)n hati put forth its cotyledons. Doves and quails 
had returned a few days before from their migrations. As the 
river was high we were obliged to turn u]> the rocky u])lands W. 
of tiie ruinous building desiornated as £1 Kasr in lieutenant 
Lynch*8 map, biit better known at M6sul as El Seramdm, an 
old country residence of its P^bfts. Tbe cltf& wbicb advance 
at this point over the Tigris, form tbe soutb-eastern termination 
of a low range of hills which stretch to the N.W.^ and are 
known as the Jubailah, or " hilly range." They are composed of 
gypsum and lac ustrine and marine limestones, and are from 6 to 
9 miles in width. On the Imnks of the Tigris there is a deposit 
of sulphur in the gypsum of this rang^e. 

The rocky acclivities and stony valiejs oi the Jubailah were 
now clad wiUi a beautiful vegetation. Grass was abundant^ and 
the green sward was chequered witb red ranunculuses and com- 
posite plants of a golden-yellow bue> wbicb enliven at this season 
of the year by their contrast tbe banks of tbe Tigris and tbe 
Euphrates, wherever tbey are stony. Crossing the Jubailah, and 
leaving the village of Abu Jawari^ " the father of female slaves** 
(the El Rujiyari of Lynch's map), to our left, we descended upon 
another alluvial plain, such as, on the Tijrris and Euphrates, 
whether cultivated or covered with jungle, is equally desiw-nated 
Hdwi. The present one was cultivated, and contained the villages 
of 'Oreij (diminutive of A'raj, lame) and Kabru-1 'Abid, **the 
slave's tomb." They are both inhabited by Arabs, now pastur- 
ing tbeir flocks on tbe Jubailab bills. 

At tbe end of this plain tbe ground rises, and at this point are 
the baths and village of Hammim 'Ali; the latter inhabited by a 
r few Chaldees, settled here by tbe Pdshd of M(5sul to cultivate the 
land. The thermal spring is covered by a building, only com- 
modious for a half savage per>ple, yet the place is mnrh fre- 
quented by persons of the better classes, both from Baghdad and 
Mf^sul. The spring a]ipears to have changed its place of exit, 
as a ruinous buildin^r IxMCiith which once issued the spring, 
is now 150 yaids distant from il. The waters are abundant, 
evolving hydro-sulphurous acid, and giving off much tntumen* 
Tbeir taste was vapid. Tbe tbennometer indicated a temperature 
of S4'6 Fahr. Tbe spring issues from a coarse granular gypsum. 

Near Hammdm 'AU is a mound about 60 feet bigh, called 
Tellu-l Sdbik, or " the mound of the victor,'* from a tradition of 
an engagement having taken place in this neighbourhood. From 
this Tell a range of low mounds extends about 300 yards to the 
SAV., where it joins another line, consisting of twf> rows of low 
njounds with an mtrr\ cuing fosse, and which extends in a N .W . 
direction as far as to the Hawi. It would appear that these lines of 
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circuin\'allation encompasse<l a village or site of more importance 
than the presnit assemblap:e of poor huts * From Tellu-1 Sdbik 
the high mendrah of Mosul (Al Tewilah) bore N. 23 W. ; Se- 
ramum, N. 31 W. ; monastorv of Deir Sheikh Matl^, on the Jebel 
Maklub. N. 32 E.; Pyramid of NimruU, S. 34 E. ; Keshif, 
beyond the Great Zab, S. 1 / E. 

Swndayy April 19rA« — ^Leanng Hammim *AH, w« crossed an 
eKteanve Hdwi, near the centre of which is the village of Safatns, 
inhabited by the Arab tribe of Jqjbaish, or ''of the aM*s colt/* 
whence its name, Jeyush in Lynch's map. We then tnriK d oft 
to the right to the mined village of Jeheinah or Jehennem, Hell 
or the Lower Rp|srions,'* which name excited our expectations^ 
but only found some old houses of a better class situate upon 
the sidr of the hills which flank the Hawi to the W. TelIu-1 
Sibik bore N. 10 E. 2 miles. Our road continued for 3 hours 
over verdant prairies, on an u])land of gypsum, with some tracts 
of sandstone, when we arrived at Wadi-1 Kasab, or Reed- 
Valley, the banks of a sluggish stream being coveted with ^t 
plant We roused an old sow from this cover* and captured a 
young pig which it was obliged to leave behind. As the animal 
went grunting down the valley it stirred up several others with 
their young ones, which we hunted down, catching two more^ one 
of which we liberated, as two were quite enough for our wants. 

Leaving Wj^di'-l Krx-.ili. we a]iproached the Tigris, a few miles 
below the Ujinb of Sultjin 'Abdullah, which was the extiomc 
point reached by the Euphrates steamer in 1839, and passing an 
abundant rivulet of waters which filled the an wiih lijc oduur of 
hydro-sulphurous acid, we came to a level, naked spot, inclosed by 
rocks of gypsum, on the floor of which were innumerable springs 
of asphalt or bitomen oonng out of the soil in little circnlar 
fountains, from 6 to 9 inches in diameter* but often buried beneath 
or surrounded by a deep crust of indurated bitumen. These 
fountains cover a space of land nearly 100 yfrds in width, and 
fiOO lon«j. To the W. are some low hills, named Al Kayyarah, 
or the Pitch-place (whence bitumen is derived), the Tel Ghayara 
of Lvnch's map. These heigrhts are contniued inland in a north- 
wt'blt ily direction, se]>aratina: Wadi-1 Kasab from the plains to 
the S., and rising to a height of about 500 or 600 feet, to lorm a 
diff bounded by two cones, and called Tell al Nujm, or Star- 
Mound. A litUe beyond these pts we found other springs, 
giving off an equal quantity of bitumen. These are the only cases 
I know of springs of pure asphalt in Western Asia. The cele- 
brated springs at Hit, and those of Dalaki in Persia, give off 

* Tliis place may jpouibly coincide with the TisalDhata of Atniniatiui, which iiame 
may W some comipCicQtea|ilaM of aqdial^ jiutatHithMbMnc^ 
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bitumen as a swimming product as at Ilamm^m 'AK. The 
fountains of asphalt on the Tigris are situate near the southern 
extrpme of the gypsum formation, where it is succeeded hy red 
sandstones; and their geological relations, notwithstanding the 
upraising of the Hanirin upon a similar ixxia to the S., are the 
same as those of the fountains on the Euphrates and in Persia, or 
nearly at the limits of a series of rodc-formatioDS^ whidi become 
more and more modem from the Taurus to the allunal plains, 
which latter extend farther to the N., up the valley of the 
Tigrisj than up that of tlie Euphrates; whence the diagonal 
position of the Median wall which bounds the two formations. 

Evening was coming on apace. Herds of wild boars were 
feeding on the Hawi, and an occasional wolf stole along the hill- 
side, as we ap})roarlio(^ a thick jungle with the view to encamp 
there ; but we found tlie banks of the river too high to water the 
horses. After travelling 4 or 5 miles in search of a good station^ 
we were obliged by dukness to himg ujp at the foot of a tell 
(or mound) on the right bank of the TignSj and below the tomb 
of Hdjjl 'Alf, from which it bore S. 30 W. 

Monday, April 20M. — Starting over a low rai^ of hills of 
red sandstone we entered upon an extensive Hd.wi, over which we 
travelled 2 hours to a red cliff, bearing S. 35 W. The banks of 
the Tigris were well wooded and picturesque ; extensive tracts of 
meadow-land were bounded by green hills, and terminated in 
islands of several miles in length, covered with trees and brush- 
wood, amid which winded the rapid Tigris, in a broad and noble 
expanse, visible as far as the eye could reach. The quantity of 
large wood near it is greater than on the Euphrates, and the re- 
sources for steam navigation are very great. 

Passing the clii& of red sandstone, from which point to the 
Hamn'n the Tigris follows a more easterly course, we came to a 
valley with a brackish rivulet, coming from the Wddf-l A'hmer. 
Steep cliffs ad\'tinced lieyond this to the banks of the river, and 
obliged us to turn inwards upon the uplands, from which we first 
gained a view ul Kai ah Sherkat, situate in the midst of a most 
beautiful meadow, well wooded, watered by a small tributary to 
the Tigris, washed by the noble river itself> and becked by the 
rodi^ range of the Jebel Kh&nu^ah, now oovmd with broad 
and deep shadows. In 3 hours' time we arrived at the foot of 
this extensive and lofty mound, where we took up our staticm on 
die northern side, immediately below the central ruin, and on the 
banks of a ditch formed by the recoil of the Tigris. 

Although familiar with the great Babylonian and Chaldean 
mounds of Bi'rs Nimrud, Mujallibah and Orcboe. the appear- 
ance of the mass of construction now before us 11 lied me with 
wonder. On the plain of Babylonia to build a hill has a mean- 
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ing ; but ihere was a strange adher^ice to an antique custom, in 
thus piling brick upon brick, without regard to the cost and value 
of labour, where hills innumerable and equally jyood and elevated 
sites were easily to be found. Although in places rej)osini»- upon 
solid rock (red and brown sandstones), still almost the entire 
depth of the mound, which was in parts upwards of GO feel liiirh, 
and at this side 909 yards in extent, was built up of sun-burnt 
bricks, like the 'Aker Kuf and the Mujallibah, oulj without in- 
fenrening layers of reeds. On the side of these lofty artificial 
diffii numerous hawks and crows nestled in security, while at their 
base was a deep sloping declivity of crumbled materials. On this 
Dortbem &oej which is the most perfect as well as the highest, 
there occurs at one point the remains of a wall built with large 
squ.uc ( ut stones, levelhd and titltni to one another with the 
utmost nicety, and bevelled upon the faces, as in many Saracenic 
structures ; the top stones were also cut away as in steps. Mr. 
Ross deemed this to be ^)art of the still remaining perfect front, 
which was also the opinion of some of the travellers now present ; 
but so great is the difference "between the style of an Assyrian 
mound of burnt bricks and this partial facing of hewn stone that it 
is difficult to conceive that it belonged to the same period> and if 
carried along the whole front of the mound, some remains of it 
would be found in ihe detritus at the base of the rliff, which was 
not the case. At the same time its position gave to it more the 
appearance of a facinir. whether contemporary with the mound or 
subsequent to it I shall not attempt to decide, than of a castle, 
if any castle or other edifice was ever erected here by the Moham- 
medans, whose style it so greatly resembles. On the same side 
werisited the subterranean passage noticed by Mr. Ross; and 
Mr. Mitford found there the head of a small urn. 

Our researches were first directed towards the mound itself. 
We found its form to be that of an irregular triangle, measuring 
from the S. to the N. E. point, along the side whieh is; wished 
by the river, 17*27 yards; along the N. side, extcndinir tiom 
N. 72 E. to S. 72 W., 909 yards. The mound then strikes ofi^ 
m a nearly straierht line 400 yards to the S. 38 W, ; afterwards 
curring rountl to the S. point, a distance of 1750 yards, making 
a total circumference of 4685 yards ; whereas the Mujallibah, 
the supposed tower of Babel» is only 737 yards in cireumference; 
the great mound of Borsippa, known as the Birs Nimrud, 
762 yards; the Kasr, or terraced palace of Nebuchadnezzar, 
2100 yards; and the mound called KcSyunjuk, at Nineveh, 
2563 yards. But it is to be remarked of this Ass}Tian ruin on 
the Tigris, that it is not entirelv n raisetl mound of sun- burnt 
bricks : on the contrary, several seetions of its ( entral portions 
displayed the ordinary pebbly deposit of the river, a common 
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alluvium ; and where swept by the Tigris, the mound appeared 
to be chiefly a mass of rubble and ruins, in which bricks, pottery 
and fragments of sepulchral urns lay embedded in humus, or 
alternated with blocks of jrvpsum ; finally, at the southern ex- 
tremity, the muutid sinks down nearly to the level of the plain. 
The side facing the river displayed to us some curious sLructures, 
which, not being noticed by Mr. Ross, have been probably laid 
bare by floods snbieqiient to bis visit They consisted of four 
round towers, built, of burnt bricks, which were 9 inches deep, 
and 13 inches in width outwards, but only 10 inches inwarda, so 
as to adapt them for being built in a circle. These towers were 
4 feet 10 inches in diameter, well built, and as fresh looking: as 
if of yesterday. Their use is altogether a matter of conjecture : 
they were not strong enough to have formed buttresses against 
the river; nor were they connected by a wall. The general 
opinion appeared to be in favour of hydraulic purposes, either 
as wells or pumps, communicatin|^ widi the Tigris. 

The south-western rampart displays occasionally the remains 
of a wall constructed of hewn blocks of gypsum> and it is every 
where bounded by a ditch which, like the rampart, encircles the 
whole ruins, so that we did not feel justified in separating, as 
Mr. Koss has done, the southern portion of the town iiom the 
more elevated part. 

All over this great surface we found traces of foundations of 
stone cHlificos, with abundance of l)iicks and pottery, as observed 
before us, and to which we may add, bricks vitrified with bitu- 
men, as are found at Rahibah, Babylon, and other ruins of the 
same epoch ; bric^ with impressions of straws. Sec, sun-dried, 
burnt, and vitrified; and painted pottery with colours still very 
perfect • but after 2 hours* unsuccessful search by Messrs. Mit- 
ford, Layard and myself, Mr, Rassdm was the first to pick up 
a brick close to our station, on which were well-defined and in- 
dubitable arrow-headed characters. 

The little mound which crowns the greater one is crumbling 
to pieces. We found it to be 218 yanU iDund the base, 314 
yards round the wall oi gypsum, which in part incloses it, and 
about 40 feet in height. This mound is situate near the centre 
of the northern side, and is separated by a water-worn ravine 
from another pile of ruins upon which are some Arab graves. 
Further than these few facts, neither our researches nor those of 
Mr. Ross furnish anything remarkable. 

By the character of its remains as well as by position, the ruin 
of KaTah Shcrkdt is associated with the Assyrian cities of Ninr»- 
veh, and of Nimrdd or Rcsen, the Larissa of Xeimphon. at the 
junction of the Tigris and the Great Zab. Ammianub Marcel- 
linus IS the only authority who notices in the same neighbuuihuud 
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U'r. a sitP, as its name would indicate, of <rreat antiquitv. and 
wiiich has hy Rennell and others been identified with Al Hadhr; 
but Ammianus, who calls it a castle of the Persians, describes it 
as at some distance from that place. Cellarius (Notitia Orhis 
Aniiqui, torn, ii., p. 737), speaking of Ammianus, sa^s : '* Addit 
•uperiofi Meiopotaini» castellum Ur» inter Tigrim et Nisibin 
podtmn quod mmnulli Ur Cbaldaeornni credunt ewe.'* After^ 
wards the same author continues: " Deinde Hatrftm> vetui 
oppidum, in media positum solitadine^ itidem inter superiorem 
Tigrim et Nisibin." Hatra is here brought in after Ur by a 
gevere critic, and it is placed between Nisibm and the Upprr 
Tigris, while no such distinction is established for l )'r. There is 
also another passage in Cellarius (p. 7*29), where, quoting Am- 
mianus, he sa)s: "Quum cenlcsirao circiter lapide a Corduena 
pro^incia et Armeniae finibus Tigrim trajecissit ct sex diebus per 
tolitodinem in qui Hatra fita erat, iter fedsset, ad Ur nomine 
Perticum caatellnm yenisse.*' Thii rather implies a jownej of 
6 days from the time the army pawed the Tigris, traTeuing along 
the banks of the river, which they must have adhered to for water« 
and through the deserts in which Hatra was situated^ than 
through Hatra itself. Ammianus himself says: " Proporantes 
ilinerd)us magius prope Hatram venimu??." Near Hatra, and 
not at it — a view of tlie subject which is supported by his going 
from U'r tt) riialphata, and thence to Nisfbin, if Tisalphata was 
on the Tigris, as there appears every reason to believe. 

The position of the U'r of the Pernsns considered as the same 
as the U'r of the Chaldeans, with regard to Hair^, answers as 
well to the descriptions of the jonmeyings of Abraham given by 
the inspired writers and profane historians as the modern 'Utfab, 
if not indeed better. '*And they went forth from Ur of the 
Chaldees to go into Haran and dwelt there,** would srarrol N hnve 
been snifl if Abraham and his fnniilv bad icniovcd a few 

hours iroin 'Uriah to Harran. 'l lic Icariu d Sp.inlienn, in his His- 
tory of Job, describes Harran as ujK)n the road from I T'r of the 
Chaldeans mto Palestine, going from K. to W. ; and yet identities 
the UV of the Chaldeans in the time of Abraham with the U'r of 
the Chaldeans of the Chaldaeo*Babylonian dynasty, the Urchoe 
or Orchoe of Ptolemy and Pliny. Bochart and others, according 
to Cellarius, have sought to identify the country of Abraham 
with the Ur of the Persians, but they have supposed it to be be- 
yond Hatra, which is decidedly not the deduction to be made 
from the words of Ammianus In any atteinj)t to identify the 
U'r of the Persians, now called KaVah Sherkat, with the UV of 
the Chaldeans, there is only, till farther evidence can be ob- 
tained, the character of the remains, and the narrative of the his- 
torian of Jorian*s retreat, to be placed in opposition to the 
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testinlonj of certain Oriental historians (see my " Researclics in 
Assyria,'* &c., p. 153) in favour of the identity of U'r of the 
Chaldeans with ^Urfah, and the existing; traditions which have 
consecrated that city us the birtii-piace of the father of Isaac. 

The sentiment by which animals that are veiy low in the scale 
of organization are attracted by light and heat is a nmple phy- 
siological phenomenon, their nervous system, as in the medusa» 
being influenced directly by external agents; but it is more 
carious in creatures in which there exists a ganglionic cerebral 
system. This evening- a young snake found his way into the fire, 
although we were sitting round it ; and at Al Hadhr the same 
thino; occurred with reo"ard to a scor]>ion, while hundreds of 
col(><>|nrrous insects kept wandering round the verge of the ashes. 
After dark the frogs of the h^wi mingled their croaking with the 
whoop of night birds and the howl of jackals, while tlm^ mus- 
quitoes hummed in our ears; but putting out the fire in order to 
distinguish the horses better during the nighty we disregarded the 
melody around and about us» and slept in security in our doaks 
till the earliest dawn. 

Tuesday, April '2^st. — Ourkhav;?ss this morning, seeing that we 
were about to penetrate the wilderness without a guiflc, took the 
pretence of his horse having lost a shoe to withdraw himself from 
the party, and to return by the river banks to Musui. On leav- 
ing KaVah Sherkat we kept a little to the S. of Wadi el Meheih, 
in which there was now no running water^ in order to avoid re- 
tracing our steps to the S., as Mr. Ross had done. We travelled 
at a quick pace over a continuous prairie of grasses and flowering 
plants, and crossing the ' A'in el Tha'leb, having still a little stag- 
nant water, we arrived at a ridge of rocks which rose above the 
surrounding country, and were constituted of coarse marine lime- 
stones. From a ino\md. upon which were a few graves, we ob- 
tained a comprehensive view of that part of Mesopotamia which 
extended to the W., but without being able to distinguish the 
valley of the Tharthar or the ruins of Al Hadhr. The country 
near us undulated much, and to the S.W. the Hamrfn hills termi- 
nated in a long but not very elevated range, upon which was a cone 
called £1 Katr, which forms the westerly termination of the 
Hamrfn : :md as we afterwards found, advanced over the valley 
of the Tharthar. Mr. Ross has noticed this fact also ; and it is 
importance, as Mr. J. Arrowsmith and other geographers have 
traced across Mesopotamia a continuation of the Hamn'n hills as 
far as this "A lid al 'Azi'z. The Hamrin are formed of tertiary 
red sandsujucii, gY])Sum, and conglomerates; and the'Abd al 'Aziz, 
as fai' as I am yet acquainted with ihem, of chalk and superin* 
cnmbent limestones. 

Opinions as to the probable position of Al liadhr were in 
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lavour ot some mounds which were visible m the extreme dis- 
tance to the S. 95° W., and havinjsr prreat faith in the eyes of our 
Bedwm, who also took this view ol the subject, we started in that 
direction, although the compass indicated a more northerly course. 
After 2^ hours' quick trsvelling, still over prairies and undulating 
country, we came to the supposed ruinSi wluch turned out to be 
bare bills of sandstone, the southern termination of a low ridge. 
Although pestered by sand-fiies, we stopped a few moments and 
breakfasted on bread and wild leeks (Alhnm roseum), which are 
abundant every where, and frequently enamel with their roseate 
and clustered umbels the lichen-clad space that intervened be- 
tween the dark-irreen bushes of wormwood. From this point 
the tell with jrraves bore N. 75° E., anci Ei iyatr S. 50° W. 

Changing our route^ we started to the N. 25° VV., in which 
direction we arrived, after 1^ hour*s ride, at a valley bounded in 
places by rock terraces of gypsum, which indicated a wAdi and a 
winter torrent, or actual water. To our joy we found the Tharthar 
flowing alon^ the bottom of this vale, but only from Id to 20 feet 
in wi^ instead of the 50 we had been led to expect ; and to 
our gjeat comfort the waters were very potable. Thr stream 
though narrow was deep, generally from 5 to 7 feet, and hence 
with ditlit ulty fordable ; on its banks were a few reeds and 
scattered bushes of tamarisc. We proceeded up the stream in a 
direction N. 10° W. in search of a ford, which we found aiter 
1 hour's slow and irr^;ular journey, and we lost ^ aa hour re- 
freshing ourselves with a bath. We afterwards followed the 
right bank of the stream, being unwilling, as evening was coming 
on, to separate ourselves, unless we actually saw Al Hadhr, from 
the water so necessary for ourselves and horses. The river soon 
carne from a more westerly direction, flowing through a valley 
every where clad with a luxuriant vegetation of grasses, sometimes 
nearly ^ a mile in width, at others only 300 or 400 yards, and 
a^in still more narrowed occasionally by terraces of gypsum. 
I'his rock waa very cavernous, and furnished from its recesses 
many subterranean springs. At one place we observed a part of 
the waters of the Tharthar absorbed by a fissure in the rock. 
'Thegypsimi is also observed at some points to rest upon red 
sandstones, which here present chloritous beds. We stopped 
1 hour before sunset in order to have time to collect wood before 
dark, and dined upon rock partridges (perdix petrosa) killed at 
Kal'ah Shcrkdt. 

Wtdnesday, April 22n(i. — Rain overtook us in our sleep, 
which was otherwise unbroken even by dreams of Arabs, still 
less by their presence ; indeed we had been hitherto as quiet as 
if trsivelling 9n the downs of Sussex. After holding a short con* 
sultatioa over Mr. Ross's memoir, we deemed it best to keep on 
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up the river, but to travel a little inwards on the heiglits. This 
plan was attended with perfect success ; and we had ndden only 
1^ hour, when we perceived through the misty rain mounds 
flill tp tbe N.Wv waich we felt oozmnced were the toughi-for 
rnins. Mr. Rassim and myself hnrried on, but soon afterwards^ 
peroaving a flock of sheep in the dutance, we became aware of 
the presence of Arabs, who conld be no other than the Sham mar, 
so we waited for our friends and rode all together into the kind of ■ 
hollow in which Al Hadhr is situated. Here we perceived the 
tents of the Bedwi'ns extendino^ far and wide within the ruins 
and without the walls to the S.VV. The ruins themselves pre- 
sented a magnificent appearanre, and the distance at which the 
tall bastions appeared tu rise^ as if by enchantment, out of the 
wilderness, excited our surprise. Comparing the feelings ex- 
pressed by Mr. Ross, on first seeing these ruins, with the draw- 
ings engraved by the Society, we had before smiled involuntarily, 
but we now entered fully into that gentleman's sentiments and 
were filled with a similar sense of wonder and admiration; no 
doubt in gjeat part due not only to the splendcnir of the ruins, 
but also to the stranjje place where the traveller meets with tliem 
— "in medi^ solitudine," as Ammianus so briefly but so correctly 
expresses it. 

Inquiring of a shepherd for the tent of the sheikh, which we 
soon afterwards distinguished by its two spears, we rode directly 
up to it, and in a few minutes found ourselves seated by a spare 
camel-dung-fire, and surrounded by members of the Lamud 
branch of the Shammiir Arabs. Happily for us there was at 
this moment in the encampnmt an Arab of Md^ul who recog- 
nised Mr. Rassdm, and the reception given to us was at on re 
hospitable and tolerably frnnk. The finding Arabs here is indeed 
what may generally be relietl upon by nnv traveller in search of 
these ruins. The number of haluug-places which present what 
is actually necessary for the Arab, water and grass, are not so 
nummus in the plains of Mesopotamia and Arabia as are 
generally imagined. Hence the reason of their changing lo> 
calities ; and hence the traveller may almost be as sure of meeting 
Arabs at Palmyra as jtt Al Hadhr. For the same reason that 
cities were built on these oases in the wilderness, the wandering 
Arnb now resorts to situations where there are waters, and with 
them pasturage. To M, de Lamartine's work on the East, there 
is appended a very valuable memoir, purporting to be an account 
of the residence of Fat-h-allah Seghir amongst the wandering 
Arabs of the great desert. There are a number of facts which 
convince me of the authenticity of this document, but I shall con- 
tent myself with noticing what refers to Al Hadhr. Leaving 
Nain el Ras, evidently meant for Ris al *Ain, iht psrty whic£ 
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the narrator .k < ()m]ianie(l pitched their tents on the hanks ot the 
Khab6r, from whence ihey proceeded to the mountains of San- 
gi^T (Sinjar) : ibey then drew towards what the writer desifjnates 
a river, or rather arm of the Eu])hralcj>, wkich joins the Tigris. 
Thii if eridently an error founded upon the mygterioiu origrin of 
the Tharthar. He then describes the enormous trays used bj 
the Bedwins of Mesopotamia* and of which a specimen was 
measured by Mr. Ross. The Arabs proceeded from the Thar* 
thar to the territory of Attene^ near the ruins of the castle of Attera 
(Hadhr), where they encamped for ei<jht days, the pasturage being 
vcrv abundant. The course here fallowed by the Arabs is in 
every resj)ect the same as that pursuctl every year by the Sham- 
mar, in their miffrations to and from their winter quat ters on the 
plains of Seleucia to their summer quarters ou the Iviiabur and 
in the Sinjir. 

At the present moment, Sufikk, the dbief of all the Shammer, 
was, with a large body of horsemenj at lUff al *Ain, from which 
he had driven the 'Andi'df of Ibrahim VHshi, while the main body 
of the tribes remained part on the Khdbur and part near the Sin jar, 

where they were also at enmity w ith the Yezfdis. Ha\ing break- 
fasted upon newly made bread and fresh butter, the latter a luxury 
not to be obtained at Mosul, we made our fir'^t visit to the ruins, 
durins: whit li surne of the Arabs g-ave us nun li nnndvance bv their 
rudely anxious and almost impenuus inquiries as to Liie exact spot 
where the money was> which, as in our predecessor*s case* they 
felt quite certain we had oome to sedc for. At length* having 
retnrned to the tent, Mr. Rass&m addressed them upon the folly 
of the ideas which they entertained regarding finding treasures* 
and endeavoured to explain the real object ojf our researches, in 
which he was backed by the she'ikh and the merchant, and we 
were left the remainder of the day among the ruins pretty well 
to ourselves — a circumstance which, however, was also in great 
part <M\ inq- to a rumour which g'Ot abroad that an army was fol- 
lowing m our steps, and in consequence of which "the tribe judged 
It oomrenient to take their immediate departure without sound of 
drum or trumpet ; and* three hours after our arrival^ there were 
only the tent of the sheikh and a small one near it remaining of 
the whole encampment. 

The ruins of Ai Uadhr present the remains of a principal build- 
in cr which apparently was at once a palace and a temple, and whi^h 
surpasses in extent and in the perlecticm of its style the ruin known 
as the Tiki Kesra, or Arch of Chosroes at Ctesipli<m, and which 
was the residence of the kin^s of Persia of the Arsacidan ilyna^ity. 
It consisted of a series of vaulied chambers or halls, of different 
sites* all opening to the east, or towards the rising sun and pla- 
nets^ and regularly succeeding one another from north to south* 
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and was divided into two parts bv a wall ; while in front wns 
another row of edifices, fjuard-houst s. &c., at the southern end 
of which was a great hall, with ornamented vault and tall co- 
lumns^ similar to what is observed in the chief edifice. The 
whole of these buildings were enclosed within a wall about 1 360 
jards square, which left a ooDsidenble space open in fiiMDl;, and 
this open square was in the exact centre of thie town, wbidi, as 
figured in Mr* Ross's map, is nearly k perfect circle, sunoanded 
by a rampartj about 3 miles 180 yards in circumference. Por* 
taons of the curtain, which was 10 feet 3 inches in width, still re- 
.main on this m-mpnrt ; nnd tlu re nre also the ruins of 32 bastions, 
placed at unequal intervals, and not, as Mr. Ross supposed, every 
60 paces. The spare occupied by the town still contains the 
ruins of tombs and other edifices, and is everywhere covered by 
mounds of ruined buildings. There i^> also a spring, and a chan- 
nel for water, not straight bnt tortuous, which carosses the town : 
and there were apparently four gates, having straight and paved 
roads leading from them to the central edifice. 

The whole of the buildings are constructed of a coarse granular 
limestone, abounding with marine shells, more especially ostracites 
and anomiof, apparently, for the most part, recent species. There 
is a tradition presented at Mo^nl, that the stones tor the construc- 
tion of Al Hadhr were broug^ht Irora Sinjar, where I hope on a 
future occasion to seek for this lonnation. The stones have been 
hewn with skill, and are well adjusted. 

Every stone, not only in the chief building bat in llie walls and 
bastions, and other public monumrats, when not defaced by time, 
is marked with a character, which is^ for the most part, either a 
Chaldaic letter or numeral. But Mome of them could not be deci- 
phered either by Mr. Rassdm or by a Jewish Rabbi of Jerusa- 
lem, whom we consulted at Mosul ; for it is necessary to remark 
that the Chaldeans, or Chaldees, since their conversion to Chris- 
tianity, have uniformly adopted the Syriac letters which were used 
by the apostles and fathers of the church, regarding" the pa^an 
writing (or Tergum, as iLey call it) as an abomination. The 
Jews, however, who learnt it in their captivity, have retained, ex- 
cept in their Talmud, and some other works written in the He- 
brew character, the use of Chaldean letters. Some of the letters 
at Al Hadhr resembled the Roman A, and others were appa- 
rently astronomical signs, among which were very common the 
ancient mirror and handle $ , emblematic of Venus, the Mylitta 
of the Assyrians, and Alitta of the Arabians, according to He- 
rodotus; and the Nini (Hyde, p. 9*2), or Nannaia (Rawlinson, 
Journal of R. G. S., ix. p. 43), of the Syrians. Mr. Ross makes a 
mistake, which it is important to correct, when he says that these 
letters are only seen in the midst of broken walls where they 
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* (>ul<l not have been exposed when the structure was j>erfect. It 
IS quiie evident, from ihe prominent situation which they occupy 
in the interior of the great halls and saiicjiuaiies, lhat their object 
was much more important tban a mere arrangemem of the stones. 
The cliaracteii alone indicate their antiquity ; and, as to thmr nse, 
they appear to hare a distant relation to practioes carried to a 
further extent by the Assyrians and Babylonians, and by the 
Egyptians. In whatever obscurity the meaning of these signs or 
better*! 7Tiav !>f' now involved, they still possess great interest to 
the archacuiugist, as proving the Chaldean origin of the bnildings 
in question.* 

9.UJ .Lk..r<4. ^^ . Y*. V. ^. cjc. 

I>:Cl >C<..-i3.A.A.i-r-, .4^.T."qj.h.^. 

In ilu' (ietails of the various architecture presenting itself to 
the inquirer at Al Hadhr there is much which claims a brief 
notice. Mr. Ross has described the compartments of the chief 
Iniilding, nnmhering them from S. to N.« and we will follow the 
same pba in the few remarks theie remain to be made in addi-< 
tion to what that gentleman has observed. 

The most southerly hall is No. 1, which is a small hall, 9 yards 
deep by 6 in width : it has externally every stone in the arch 
sculptured, in hi2"h relief, with a hiimrm bust, some of which, as 
Mr. Ross remarks, have very singuiar curling bag- wigs, or. more 
probably, a peculiar mode of dressing hair, which we know U) be 
common in Persian sculptures, but those, I believe, only oi a 
modern date, or more particularly of the time of the Sasanian 
dynasty, Mr. Layard, bdwever, stated that he had seen head- 
dresses of a similar character at Ba*lbek» and which were Roman. 
They were probably connected with a form of worship introduced 
from Persia into Emesa and Heliopolis, and from thence carried, 
by the pretended son of Caracalla (Heliogabalus), to Rome. 

The second hall is of greater dimensions, being 31 yards long 
l)v 14 widr, and 20 yards high. 1 iie hgures on the arcii were 
those ol angels, or females apparently in the air, with feet crossed 
and robes flying loose ; while in the interior, on both sides of the 
hall, were three square pilasters, surmoimted by full round faces, 
2 feet 2 inches high, by 1 foot 8 or 10 inches broad, in high re- 
lief, and executed with oonsiderable fidelity and spirit Mr* 

* TIm l«ttns w«re generally about of t«tt tadies in tiiB, tad «sidkdly sculp- 
tnisd, cos In lbs cSDtfe of tfie ftcs of «adi ftniA. 
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Layard has ennbled me to forward to the Society, drawing's of the 
most remarkable faces remaining in this and the other halls. 

While the style of these sculptures appears to be jiretty nearly 
uniform^ it is impossible not to recognise costumes differing much 
from one anotlier. Indeed, it requires but little imagination to 
figure to oneself in these sculptures the representations of tha 
successive powers who ruled the City of the Desert. The simple 
turban-like head-dress represents the Chaldean; the bearded 
physiognomy and scattered hair, the Persian satrap ; the laurel- 
leaved band, supportin?r eagle's wing^s, the Roman; while the 
binding round the head, like a double fold of rope, as it is also 
described by Mr. Ross, appears the original of the present Arab 
head-dress. Tt may be advanced against this view of. the subject, 
that if the building is all of one style, this style must also be car- 
ried through all its dets^ls, and that we cannot expect that any of 
the decorations can he illustrative of different periods ; but there 
is no reason why, if the Parthians or Persians borrowed their style 
from the Romans, they still might not have introduced their own 
sculpture, as at Persepolis : or, if the Romans built the great 
monument of Al IlaHhr, they ini!j;lit equally have been influenced 
by a conquered pc i[)le to introduce, as well as letters, forms 
sacred to their religion, or gratifying to their pride and to their 
national reminiscences. 

On the face of the wall of this great compartment, besides the 
signs before mentioned, are two inscriptions, one in Chaldaic, the 
other in Arabic, both cut in the stones, but which ran along.from 
one to another, and are evidently more modern than the building. 
The first, translated by a Jewish Rabbi, appears to be the lament 
of some Jews of the captivity; for ancient Chaldeans would 
scarcely use the lansruage of David : In justice to thee who art 
our salvation, 1 hope from thoe, O God, ior ht'lp against mine 
enemies." The general ojimion among the Jews is in favour of 
this inscription having been written during the captivity. The 
Rabbis cannot decipher tlie signs of older date ; some are Chal- 
dean numeralsj others they consider to be astronomical signs, not 
a few appear to be Parthian or Armenian. The Arabic in- 
scription was copied and translated by Mr. Rassam ; its purport 
is as follows: — '* Mes'6d Ibn Maudud Ibn Tamanki, the just 
king, protector of religion, and defender of the faith, in humble 
service, and seel<ing mercv from bis Lord, caused this to l^e re- 
paired in tlie year of the Hijrah 586 " (a.d. 1190). It is remark- 
able that the name inscril>e<l here* is the same as that we met with 
at Sultan Kh^n, in Koj-hi^ai , and is that of a king whom I have 
dciScribed in a former memoir as having Cbtablished a great road 

* 'Azzu-d-diu, Mes'Od iba Maudud, At4bek of Ir&k, who reigu«tl at M6sul from 
A.H. 676 to 589 (A.i>. 118<»~ll08).-'Bi». 
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from Baghdad throiig:h Asia Minor. It here apparontlv fol- 
lowed the same line as that used the Greeks and liomans— 
Seleuda* Silace, Ur, Hatra, Tisalphata. Nisibis ; in the time of 
the Khalift, Baghd&d, Sherfat el Beidha (Sitace), Akbari on the 
Babiliii (Opis*), Samarrah, tekHt, Kal'ah Sherki^* Al Hadhr. 
It is remarkable that Ptolemy, in enumerating: the sites upon the 
Tigris, after noticing Derbeta (Diydr-bekr), Saphe (Hisn Keifa), 
and Deba (T5oz;ibdeh Jezi'reh), starts off by Sinjar to BaUiae 
(Bettina) and Birtha (Bir). which has misled even Crllnrius, 

With the assistance of liirhts we examined the subterranean 
rooms connected with liic first great hall, but did not &id anjr- 
thing of interest. 

In the rear of the fame great ball ia anotber compartment, aur* 
ronnded by a lofty vaulted passage, 96 yards round. From its 
beautifuUy ornamented doorway, and complete sednuon from the 
other parts of the edifice, it may be conjectured to bare been a 
religions sanctuary. Over the doorway is the most beautifully 
sculptured relief in the whole buildino^ ; it represents griffons sup- 
porlinjj heads, human and others, and in the centre is the head 
of AjkjUo, or Mithra, sujipoi led bv eag:les with scrolls in their 
mouths; beneath is buiue beauLiiully sculptured foliage. Mr. 
Layard has furnished a drawing of a portion of this frieze. It is 
evidently of Roman ezecutkm. M. Tezier, who passed tbrougb 
Mosul sbortly after our return, gave bis opinion alao to that effect. 
It would appear as if the Romans bad ccmtributed to adorn a 
temple consecrated to the worship of a deity in whom they recog- 
nised their own Apollo, adding the Roman eagles to the insignia 
of Mithra, who was the same as the Del of the Chaldeans. 

At the hrst small hall of the northern divisif)n (No. 4^1, the 
sculptures over the arch oi the entrance arc .uiiong the most per- 
fect of the out-of-door sculptures. They appear to be alterna- 
tions of male and female heads, the hrst having the peculiar head- 
dress noticed in No. 1, while tbe latter i»«sent a remarkable 
similarity to the present style of dress in Western Europe. Some 
of the ladies have dresses like corsets, terminating in a point. 
The bust is neatly and only partially displayed. Most of them 
wear tiaras of jewels, some have necklaces. The hair falls on the 
shoulders of some in a profusion of ringlets, in others is trimmed 
up in large curls, and again in some puffed out behind, as was 
once tlie case at the French court. On the w all between Nos. 4 
and 5 is the sculpture of a monstrous anmial, of which I send a 
copy by Mr. La^aid. 

— . Jt 

* If A^phwA tm, in the time of the Khalifs, as we know from the Orimtal p«ogra- 

phert. upon fh*' |>rfsfnt OH Tigris, huw TTKirh more likely is it that Opis, which was 
JUiUsriur tu Akbaik, was there also, tiiuii ut the prateut juuctiou uf the Fhyttcus and 

Tigrif, when laeiafc Lyneb hai plaoed it ia bit mspl 
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The walls were measured in all their details of bastions, &c., 
and were found to be 5460 v ai tis round, which, as th c s^ace was 
paced and not meaaored ol^ can only be an approximation ; but 
which comeB remarkably near to tiie amount in yards of the 
Persian farsakh, the Jewish parsah, and the Greek parasang, if (as 
Major Jervis has done after Jomard and others) we assume that to 
be an integral portion of the earth*s meridional circumference, 
or the cij2:ht-thousamlth part, whirh oomputod to the ellipticity 
will be equal to 5468 668 yards English. The exactness of 
the forms observed in the <x)nstruction of Al Hadhr — ^a square 
within a circle and in its exact centre — certainly point out that a 
system was observed in its construction; and it is a sli iking cor- 
roboration of the facts obsenred of the circumference^ that ihe 
sides of the inner square are 340 or 341 yards in lengthy or the 
i^th of the circumference of which the whole square is at or near 
^th. Had all the admeasurements been taken with care, pro- 
bably a similar system would have been found to pmade the 
whole of the details.* 

Within the circuit of the walls were many ruins of douljitYd 
character. It could only be the result of a very^ hasty exami- 
nation which would confine the dwelling-houses merely to the 
western part of the city, and assign to the eastern a continuous 
necropolis. Some of these buildings are square, and th^ are of 
different sizes. I transmit a sketch of one ornamented with pillani, 
which had two interior vaulted chambers with an outer vaulted 
hall, and a stair leading to the top as if to sleep upon it, as is the 
custom at M6sul and Baghdid. The openings to let in li^t are 
more like loopholes than windows, but this may have been for 
coolness and from want of glass, as is observed in the cottaires of 
the peasants m the East. A large square building, with one 
vaultEH^l chamber, which appears to have been a small temple or 
mausoleum, occurs on the northern side. It is built upon a hand- 
some basement, with a projecting but simple cormoe. I ought 
not to omit to mention that the pear-shaped cavities oonmum in 
Syria are also met with amid the ruins here. 

It only remains for me to make one or two observations tipon 
the history of this remarkable city. 

Tt is evident from the character of the letters or signs inscribed 
on the hewn stones, that whatever style was adopted as a pattern 
or for imitation, or whoever were the architects employed in tlie 
construction, that the chief persons in the city were Chaldeans or 
Chaldees. 

• In laying down the plan I find I have also two adtneasureiuents taken, one from 
the S.W. corner of the inner wall to the outer wall, iuid the other from Hie N. W. comer 

to the oviter wall ; these give, one 625, the other 620 y;ir(!=!. nn excess over the prohahly 
real distance of 615, which might result from the incc^ualitic^i uf the soil, I iiave 

ocoMqiicntlj adopted tiie ibeontio dirtaace in die plan as nuMt 
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Modem luttonaiis (Heeren^ Mamialj Sec*, vol. i. p. 38) admit 
the existence of the ChaJdeant as a northern nation anterior to the 
foundation of the Chaldara-Babylonian dynasty. No monuments 
of this very andent people have as yet, however, been discovered, 
which can be ascertained to belong to a period anterior to the 
Ral)vl«)nian conquest; and it appears from the few cities sup- 
posed to have liclnnsrpd to them, and of which remains are oxtant, 
as Orchoe and iiorsippa, tlmt they constructed liugc mounds or 
lofty temples to their deity Bel, in the same manner as the Baby- 
lonians. But some latitude must be allowed to thib :>ta.tement in 
the north; for although there is every reason to believe that 
U'rfah was one of the U'rs of the Chaldees, yet no remnants of 
this kind are there met vrith, and were it not that we find that cas< 
tom preserved where there are rocks and stones f^r building, as at 
Kal^ab Sherkat, one would have felt inclined to confine it to the 
country for which it was best suited, and where it sprang" partly 
from necessity. From what is known of the ancient style of the 
Chaldeans, as well as from the peculiarities observed in the con- 
struction of the luouunieals ii iw to be seen at Al Hadhr, there is 
every reason for believing liial city to be ol a comparatively recent 
date. 

The first period when Al Hadhr comes under the notice of 
history is at the time of the conquest of Trajan, who first reduced 
Mesopotamia into a Roman province. The fragments of Dion 
Cassius, preserved by Xiphilinus, notice the people of Al Haclhr 
as which, as Valesius pointed out, should be 'Arpwoi 

For Dion, relating:: the campaign of Severn s. writes ri'A'rfa. nnd 
Herodianus (in. cap. ix.) al *A'T§a«. Ammianus writes it Hatra, 
as does also CcUarius. The Peutin<rerian tables^ almost always 
in error, call it Hatris. Zonaras (p. 210) names it ^roXtv A^apiov, 
an Arabian city. Stephanus merely says that it is situated between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

Hadrian, it is well known, relinquished the conquests in Meso- 
potamia shortly after the death of Trajan; but even if Trajan did 
not embellish the city of Hatra, the connexion established between 
that place antl Nisil)is, where there also exist beautiful friezes 
snme%\l»at similar to those at Al Uadhr, must have had consider- 
able inlluenrr upon the taste of tlie Atrenians. 

From the lime of the cession of the Mesopotamian provinces, 
about A.D. 1 18. to the conquests of Septimius Severus (200), there 
reigned Chosroes, Arsaces XXVI. (Vologeses II.) and Arsaces 
XXVII. (Vologeses III.), who no doubt held Al Hadhr in 
subjection. It was in the time of Arsaces XXVIII. (ArdawAn) 
that Severus made his first and unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
Hatra ; but the second attempt was attended with success in the 
time of Arsaces XXIX. (Pacorus). The resistance made by 

VOL. XI. c 
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Hatra against the Roman arms is among the most remarkable 
features in its known history^ and affords evidence of the bighde* 
gree of military skill and great internal resources which were 

possessed hy the Atrenians, as wdl as of advantap^es of position. 
The conquest of Severus docs not appear to have been ]>r('scrved 
by the llomanS; and although sojno of the monuments seem to 
have beloiifjed to the time of the Sasaanide or Sasanian dynasty 
of I^eiiiiaii kings, still it would appear that, from causes now in- 
volved in obscurity, the City of the Vinildemess was abandoned in 
the early period of that dynasty, for we find that on the retreat 
of Julian's army under Jovian, they passed by Ur, leaving Hatra 
to the left as before described, noticing the city as having been 
deserted before that time, olimquc desertum.** 

This period of the history of Hatra is succeeded by another 
interval of imppnrtral)le obscurity. No sculpture nor monuments 
of any kind nidicate the existence of a Christian community 
within its walls, which is the more rein.okable, as Nisi'bin became 
the seat of a patriarch, and Al Ihidlir was in the centre of a 
newljr-converted and eminently Christian people ^ but a single 
inscnption comes to inform ns that in the year 1190 (586 of Sie 
Hijrah}, one of the Khalifs of Baghdad, undeterred by the colossal 
images, which infringe the laws of Mohammed, attempted Co 
restore the fallen grandeur of this ancient city. Nor was that 
inscri]>tion merely the expression of capricious vanity ; it was an 
index to a great road, as previously noticed, restored from ancient 
times. There are, however, no Saracenic monuments at Al 
Hadhr, and the Khalifs appear to have held that place by a brief 
and uiislahle tenure. 

It only remains to be remarked respecting the name of Al 
Hadhr, which appears at first to be a corruption of Hatra or 
Hatre, that it has a very distinct Arabic meaning — ^tbe word 
being particularly used to designate the dwellers in towns or 
cities, in op|X)sition to the Bed wins, or roving tribes. This would 
agree with Zonaras's view of the subject. But it has also a more 
antique Chaldean meaning, Hutra or Hatra signifying in that 
language a sceptre, and ri<juratively the seat of government. Al 
Hadhr and Hatra or Atra may have been equally derived from 
this source, which some may perhaps consider the more likely, 
as the city appears to have had a Chaldee origin. ^ 

The river Tharthar, which gives life and verdure to the 
prairies of eastern Meso])otamia, has its origui from sources m 
the hilb of Suijir. Its waters are brackish, but not unpleasant 
at some seasons of the year, and it is known to lose itself in the 
salt lake called Al Mi lb. The red sandstones of Mesopotamia, 
W. of Al Hadhr. .ilso furnish rock salt. Accorclinir to .some of 
the Oriental geographers, there was formerly an arUhcial com' 
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mnniration cxistinj» betwren the Khabur and tlic Tiijris, or this 
river and the l^iofris; but I regret ouly Ijcin": able to call attention 
to the fact, not having the authorities at hand. 

Thursday y April Weleft Al Hadhr (6h. 45m. a.m.) in a 

drmling rain, which cantinaed more or less all day. The Sheikh 
guided us to a ford of the Tharthar, a little abore the ruins of an 
ancient bridge ; from whence continuing our route in a direction 
from N. 30 to 40 E., we struck right across the grassy plains 
towards Mosul. The sharp eye of the Arab distinguished 
Bedwins f>n the extromc verge of the horizon, when almost undis- 
cerniblo In an unpractised observer. 1^ hour's journey brought 
us to Wad 1-1 A lunar or I lamra , the Red Valley, where the red 
sandstones beneath the gyjisuni arc denuded, but we found there 
stagnant pools of bitter water. At mid-day we stopped to give 
the horses a feed.' At 2h. 3(hn. we passed by a low range of 
limestone hills, forming the extreme westerly prolongation of the 
Tel Nujm. 2 hours from this, always travelling at a rate of 
about 5 miles an hour, we came to the \Vadi'-l Kasab, the plain 
around wliich was covered far and near with the tents of agricul- 
tural Aral)s, who as a reward for their industry, in a country 
where the administration is so powerless, have to pay tribute at 
once to the Sultau and to the Shainmar Arabs, These tribes 
were tin* Kli:ivali\in, ** the deceivers the Jubur, 'Uhc restorers;'* 
and ll;ulidiyin, (the men) of iron." Passing this phiin we 
entered upon the Jubailah hills, in a valley of which, c»lled Al 
*Adhbah» or the "fresh waters,^ we found encamped the JuhaYsh, 
previously noticed, the Dule'im, and the Na'^'im, *' the benevolent/* 
— agi ii iiltural tribes. Night overtook us soon after entering upon 
the In lis; being clouded, we could neither see the compass nor 
the stars, and soon lost our way, wandering about up roclvs and 
down into vallevs till we hoard the barking of do^rs. While 
following the direction of those sounds, we stmnblcd upon a path- 
way, and koepin<j^ to it with a cnreful tenacity, we reached the 
bro4jk and ruuis ol Khidhr llyus, troiu u hence the luad to Mosul 
Was familiar to me. We arrived at the gates of the town, after a 
journey of about 60 English miles, a litde before midnight, bnt 
could not prevaul upon the Kapuji* to open them, so we were 
obliged to loiter in our wet clothes under a deserted vault till the 
break of day. Since our return to Mosul several of theSbammar 
Arabs have repaid our visit, upon which occasion we presf tiied 
them with pieees of calico for shirts and kerchiefs of Jiritish 
manufacture, and have e^tnbl i^hed friendly relations with thein, 
wlii' h will much facilitate > ini l urllier journey inijs in M esoj)uiaHiia, 
The geographical botany oi the great tracts which we travelled ' 



* Kapuji ur Kotpiji, i>. door-keepor in Turkiih.-'ED. 
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over on this excursion can be described in a fe^^ Nvords, and may 
therefore find a place in the present report. Thei e are scarcely- 
any spots that are actually deprived of all vegetation. The most 
naked have a few Lichemi, among whic^ are prominent a grey 
Leddea with black raised apotbeda or fructification ; next to this 
in frequency is a pink-coloured Cetraiia; on the extreme verge of 
these grow a few psendo-lichens> more particularly Verrucaria 
maura and V. epigea. Oat grass is by far the most abundant of 
the gramineous plants. This sin^lo species covers whole uplands 
of miles in extent, to the exclusion nl evervthing except a few 
flowt 1 in<^^ plants, which at this season of the year were the Ranun- 
culus AsiaticuSj and certain species of Hieracium and Crepis. 
The beautiful Chrysanthema and Gnaphalia, belonging to the 
same family, which also> witb a few Centaurese, adorn the wilder- 
nesses in summer, bad not jet come into bloom. Other grasses 
were also met with, among which Hordeum pratense and a deli- 
eately-panicled Poa advanced upon the most sandj^ spots. 

In the drier parts of the plains, grasses became more rare and 
lichens more common, but these tracts were clothed with a more 
prominent vegetation of under-shrubs of wormwood ; among which 
the most common species were Artemisia fragrans and A. absin- 
thium. In these uniavoured sj>ots there were few flowering 
plants, and they were mostly gathered round the vast ants' nests, 
or bad sprang up where cattle had been pasturing, or the Bedwins 
had bivouacked. Among the sodal plants certain vagabond 
species were met with here and there, especially where there was a 
pathway. Such were the gay Aster pulchellus. Allium roseum 
(everywhere), Papaver dubium. Campanula glomerata, and Gen- 
tiana campestris, common everywhere. Romeria byhii<la, Ma- 
thiola varifi, Matricaria chamomilia, and Anthemis nobilis, and 
two spci les of Erodium, on the more fertile spots. The family 
of the Leguminosae was also repita.< ated by the genera Cytisus 
and Vicia, and that of Caryophylleaj by a few species of Saponaria 
and Silene. 

On passing the W4di'-1 Kasab and ciAning into the country of 
cultivating tribes, new species, unknown in the wilderness, imme- 
diately make their appearance, even on plains in other respects of 
similar characters ; among these especially Trollius Asiaticns and 

a yellow variety of Ranunculus Asiaticus, but rare, Adonis flava, 
Omithogalum umbcllatum. Gladiolus segetum, and G. TJyzan- 
tinus, Iberis saxalilis. Calendula officinalis, Malva rotundifolia. 
Convolvulus, Altha'oides, &c. It is curious to observe how many 
of the Phanerogamous ])lauts which grow in these countries are 
British species : of about 40 which I have collected this spring 
near Mdsul upwards of 30 are familiar meadow or wayside plants. 
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II. — An Account of a Vimt fo the Chaldeans, inhabiting Central 
Kurdistan ; and of an Ascent of the Peak of Howdndiz (Ttir 
Shei'khiwd) in the Summer of 1840. By William Ains- 
WORTH, Esq. 

The most (liaracteristic feature of the great mountain-barrier 
wliif li separates Western from Central Asia is the remarkable 
parallelism of its ranges, the general direrlion of which is nearly 
N.N.W. and S.S.E. This chain, wLiLh is prolonged to the 
S. by only a few comparatively low ranges, constituting what I 
have elaewbere named the Persian Apennines^ assumes the height 
and character of true Alps or principal mountain masses in 
the districts of Lurist^ and Kirminshdh ; hut there, as to the 
S. of Kurdistan Prop( r, in the districts of Suleimdniyeh and 
Ardel^, and to the N. in the districts of Beths, Se*rt, and Z&kh.6, 
the parallel ranges are not so numerous nor extensive as to pre- 
vent the tribes of mountaineers from being tributary on the one 
side to Turkey, and on the other to Persia, or to Turkey solely. 

It is, however, between the parallels of and 38" N, lat., or 
in Kermslnj or Kurdistan Proper,* that the same chain appears 
to attain its greatest extent and elevation ; the number of ranges 
succeeding one another is there great, and it is only within them 
that two tribes of mountaineers — ^the Tijan and Jellik — ^belonging 
to an ancient Christian community, hare preserved their inde- 
pendence intact for ages. It is true that certain Kurd tribes or 
chieftains have frequently thrown off the yoke of the 'Osmdnli on 
tlie one side, and of tlie Persians on the other, and that their wild 
and lawless habits are strongly opposed to a regular government; 
but within these few years mui b has been done towards ame- 
liorating their condition, and towards establishing among them 
the authority of the Sultan and of a daily improving legislation. 

Thus, of the four districts of Kurdistin Proper, Bnkht^n Is 
under the government of Zikh.6 and Jezireh ibn 'Omdr, the latter 
of which was only subdued in 1834-35 by Reshid Pasha. The 
tribes of northern Kurdistan were reduced to obedience by Hafif 
P^sli^ in 1^37 38. The Bey of Hakkan' is really under the 
away of the P^hd of V^n, the fertile shores of which lake bring 

* Major Rawliiison desi^^nates Ardelia M Kurdist&ii, or tlie cotuitry of the Kuidf 
Proper. This may be true in one iiense, as tlie designation is unknown ftmotip tlie 
iMtives, who call themselves Kermiiij. But tJie modem applit atiun ol" the name 
Kurdirtin u juttified by long usage: that name is given to thr' Kime country in the 

{iresent ffuy hy the Pnsians, Turk*, Arntpiiians, ChaMrans, :itiH Aral»^ of tbeneighbour> 
lood, and is generally recognised in Wtstem Europe, thtiugli wiiii too great a latitude. 
In the present day, Kerkuk and Arbfl are consideretl as towns attached to the Pashalik 
of Baghdad, and the ancit^nf Adiabene forms part of the r&shilik of M«'sul. It is not 
customary, although quite arbitrary, to consider the country ut the plains W. of the 
outlying noget cf hiui in either of theie Pfishaliks as forming part of Kurdistin, 
Jeafnh ZOsbA and 1L&. Sbnj&|, like 'Amtdiyaband Stikuniniyeh, are in thehiUs. 
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industry, civilization^ and government into the heart of Northern 
and Central Kurdistdn. The Beg of Row&ndiz revolted a few- 
years backj and was enticed away from the mountains, his brother 
having been nppolntrfl in his place; for the steep rocks which 
form the natural barrier uf the Rowdndiz country were never 
climbed l)y the Osiniinli troops. The T3eg of 'Amadiyah, who 
governs Babdindn, the fourth and last district, has been a recent 
cause of trouble, and in the spring of 1839 'All P^ha of 
Baghdad came to Mdsul in order to reduce that disobedient chief, 
but no ai:tive measure were then taken,* 

Mr. Rassdm and myself were wailing^ anxiously at Mdsul in 
the spring of 3840 for two desiderata for penetrating into Central 
Kurdistan : first> the melting of the snows, which only procccfls 
so far as to render the great chains passable in the month of 
June; and, secondly, the arrival of the instruments which we 
had received notice were on their way from the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. Muhammcd Pasha, of Mosul, who, by the 
cession of Mardi'n to the government of Diyar-bekr, had raised 
his force, in regular and irregular troops, to about 2000 men, 
was waiting also for the same favourable season to put into execu- 
tion the campaign prelected the preceding year. 

The Pasha started on the 28Ul of May, and soon afterwards 

* I regret that in tl»8 section, the only one published in *' Researches, &c.," in which 
flie allitadet are not founded upon barometrical observations, that I was not aware of 
Mr. Frazer's ohservations upon the iame chain with the boiling-point fliennometer. 
This has been designated a rude and inacrnrate methml; but witli llio improved instru- 
ments now made for the purpose, I am iiicliutd to look upon it as much more service- 
able tlian the barometrical one. Tlic instrument appears almost ineapable of getting 
out of order, and is much less easily broken ; wliilo I liavp ripver yet seen a barometer 
carried over a chain of muuntaiuii, or through a hujg juurney, without losing some of 
tiif (niicksilver liirough the pores of the wood. This has happened to me with baro- 
meters of various constructions by Newman, Troughton, Src. The lafp Frtmcli cxjiodifion 
of MM. Texier, De la Bourdomiaye, &c. ia Asia Minor broke six ban iuttcis. Good 
tables of corrections for observations made with the boiling-point thermometer are still 
wanted; but the instrument itself is, if projjerly constructed, suscepfitilf of flio ureatest 
deli cacy. Tlie number of observations made with it upon tlie present journey amount 
to fifty-seven, of which rix only were liable to doubt; whereas in the barometric 
observations made across Taurus there are several, as at Mairdin, 8175 feet by barometer^ 
which 1 have since found to require correction. 

It might be added, as one of the great chaiaeteristics of die mountains of Kurdistiia 
and of the Persian Ajienuines, that they do not constitute, as is usually the case, chains 
which rise towaids tiie centre and fall towmds the sides, but a country of moimtains 
gradually rising towards an upland beyond. But this is also the case witii Taums, 
where ^vaters fipi-iiig from tlie northern declivitips, as at the Golek Boghaz and 
the psi-<s ot I'tlverreh ; and great rivers, as the Scihiin, Jeihun, Euphrates, and Tigris, lind 
their way through the chain. In die Kurdistan mountains we lind the Great and Less 
Za^j prt'sonfing similar phenomena, and ihe same is the case with regard to tlie Diy'ilah 
in^iiuiuushiii and the Kerkhali and Dijiful in Luristan. The elevation of tlie grtat 
Persian upland £. of these mountains is, according to Fraier, at Zerg&n 4500, at 
Isfahiui inoO ('HaTnadan is evidently higher); at Tabriz, ar cord in<> to Brown, 1500; 
and from fctvoial observations by ooyself the lidie of Urumiyah 4300 feet. The sources 
of the Zab; accord ing to Colond Mouteith, are an eleratioii of 7600 ftc^ whidi will 
be found to agm with the thenwNnetrielmL 
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lntoHi<rrnce came of the Pernani ha>nn^ occupied Suleim^nfyeh. 

Under llicse circumstances we resolved to start mthout further 
(Icl.iy, and, avoidinj^ tho Turks if posslljlo. l>v takinc: a cross road, 
to rcacli 'Amndiyah bolore tliem, and before the country should 
be thrown into a disorder which might render it inaccessible lor 
the whole season. 

The first object which we proposed to ourselves was to risit 
Shetkh *Adi, so celebrated as the chief seat of I'zedf or Yezi'dl 
worship, and whither no European had yet bent his steps. 
Having ridden a little way out of town on the evening of June 
7th, we were enabled next morning (Monday, June 8th) to cross 
the N. shoulder of Jebei Maklub, the Mons Nicator of the his- 
torians of Alexander, and from the contorted Innestone of which 
issue some abundant spriiipfs of fme water. On the south-western 
face of the same mountain are also the ruins of a Christian mo- 
nastery, t ailed Deir Sheikh Matte, the monastery of Sheikh or 
Father (Saint) Maliiiew. 

Beyond this a country of low hills of tertiary sandstones led us 
to the plain of Nav-kur, or the place of mud (not Nakur)> watered 
in its centre by the Khazi'r, or Bumadus, and bounded to the N. 
l>y the limestone rang^c of Rabbiin Hormus, at the foot of which 
is the largre Yczidi village of Bi&gh-Idrf; to the N. E. by the 
sandstone hills of 'A'in Siffin ; and to the K. by the limestone 
rocks of Akra', thntu-j^h which the river forces its wav from the 
N.. apart horn the hydrographical basin of Akra', which will be 
afterwards described. 

Wc reached 'Ain Siffin after a journey across the plain of 
4 hours, and entered at this place upon the mountainous country. 
The plain of Nav-kur, except when cultivated, is almost entirely 
oveigrown with species of glyc^Trhiza and artemisia, and certain 
ioci^ umbelliferous plants. Already at 'A'in Siffin a slight change 
in vegetation is perceptible. The common thorn makes its 
appearance ; and the rivulets are adorned with the bright pink 
blossoms of oleander, and afford water-cresses, a luxury abundant 
throughout Kurflistan. though unknown in Mesopotamia. On en- 
terin^r the hills the remarkable increase of animal and insect life 
also aliracls attention : large snakes of an ash-grey colour are very 
common, and we stinietimes observed them engaged in captivating 
the beamiful lisards of the country : coleopterous insects, of 
brilliant colours, basked on the flowering plants ; and there oc- 
curred, on a species of euphorbia, a yellow caterpillar with bright 
scarlet spots, and which attained from 3 to 4 inches in lengthy 
with a proportionate bulk of body. 

Two lu>nr*i' jonrnev over the outlvinp: hills brought us to a 
more lofty range of limestones and sandstones, which we Crossed 
by a narrow glen, watered by a tributary to the Khazir, and 
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abounding In a varied vegetation, more especially of shrubs. 
About miles up this ravine the valley widens, and gives off 
two other lateral and parallel valleys ; that to the 8. contains the 
villaire of Magheirali : in the central valley Is that of Kathandiyah^ 
while to the right is the northern vale, more narrow and deeply 
clad with wood ; and out of a dense and beautiful grove at the 
head of this rise the conical spirek of the temple or tomb of Sheikh 
*Adi, at once a secluded and beautiful site. Sending the mules 
to a spring near Kathandiyah (temp. 59" Fahr., air 89*6), Mr. 
Rassdm and myaelf turned up the valley of Sheikh *Adi, which 
is commanded by a conical su mmit of the same name. We scarcely 
expected to overcome so far the religious scruples of so severe and 
so mysterious a sect as the Yezidis, as to be allowed to penetrate 
into the sanctuary ; but aftor taking- a rapid sketch ot tiie build- 
ing, which stands at tlic l>;isc of a perpendicular cliff, and has two 
conical spires^ oii<i iaigcr than the other, pointed^ and supporling 
copper balls and crescents, we continued our way, and were 
met by the guardian of the place» who, with some slight expres- 
sions of distrust, ushered us to a gateway, which led into a vaulted- 
stone passage, through the centre of which ran a stream of cool 
water. This passage was about 40 paces long, and led into an 
outer court, overshadowed by large mulberry trees, well paved 
with flags, and having large cisterns of clear water, besides 
separate bathing-rooms, for the ablutions previous to prayer. 
Tempted by the refreshing appearance of the water, as well as 
from policy, without speaking a syllable foreign to the ears of 
those present, we washed ourselves, and taking off our shoes, were 
admitted into a second and larger court-yard, with arched recesses 
along the sides, and the temple at the bottom. This spot was as 
dear, cool, and inviting as the first yard ; and we could not help 
thinking what a delightful summer residence Sheikh 'Adi would 
make. Descending a flight of steps, we now entered into the 
building itself. It was a great vaulted apt'irtmcnt, like an ordi- 
nary mesjid : on an elevated terrace within it, and screened by 
green curtains, was the coffin said to contain the remains of 
Sheikh 'Adi. Round this were spots where fires of biluinen and 
naphtha are burnt at the time of the aiumai festival. Beyond this 
hall is an inner one, to which access was relused us. I, however, 
opened the door, and saw an apartment lower than the diief one, 
and containing only a few planks and other lumber, — a place 
most decidedly neither of sanctity nor of mystery. 

We now asked the Yezidis present concerning the peacock, of 
which they at once declared their ignorance. The question M as put 
to them publicly and so abruptly that no opportunity ii: ycn 
to prejiare an evasive answer. I carefully watrlu d llic expression 
of their countenances, and saw nothing that indicated deceit ] on 
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the canixwty, the expresnon was tliat of surprise at the inquiry ; 
and I am strongly inclined to think tliat the history of the Melik 
T^us, or king peacock, as related by Father Maurizio Garzoni, 
M. Rousseau, I^uckin<xhara, and more modern travellers, as Mr. 
Forbes, is a calumny invented by the Christians of those countries. 
I venture this assertion, however, with reserve ; for it is curious 
that a Christian residing at Kathandiyah, in the neighbourhood 
of the place, slill persisted in the truth of this tradition. The 
Mohammedan Kurds (not Yezi'dis), ^bo served as muleteers, re- 
marked to me, that I had myself found it to be a falsehood. The 
images of David and Solomon have no more existence than 
the peacock ; and I need not add that the account of their assem- 
blln^z: on the eve of the festival held on the tenth day of the moon, 
in the month of August, of the lights being extinguished, and of 
their liohh'iiir promiscuous intercourse till morning, has every ap- 
pearance ol being a base calumny, assailing human n unrc m 
general, while aimed against the poor Yezidis in particular. I 
have seldom seen a more respectable, benign, good-looking 
MuUa than the one who superintends the church of Sheikh 'Adi. 
I inquired when the great bitumen-fires, of which I saw the traces, 
were lighted. "On the night of the festival,*' was the answer. 
The broad blaze of numerous fires of mineral pitch light up a 
scene which the imagination of the ignorant and wilful Easterns 
has filled with horrors. My informant, however, whatever might 
l)o his doctrines, had the look of one habituated to a peaceful, 
meditative, and ]rln!is life, and most certainly not of the leader of 
vicious and licenlu>us orgies. 

The only jjeculiarity that I observed at Sheikh 'Adi to dis- 
tinguish it from any other mesjid were, besides the bitumen fires, 
some sculptures &t the door, representing a large snake, painted 
black, and probably emblematic of Satan, the evil spirit, whom 
tbey rather propitiate than worship. There was also an iil^formed 
quadruped — it is impossible to say whether a dog, a horse, or a 
Uon — and a hatchet.* 

* The proof of direct wordiip of the Spirit of Evil hu been mainly founded upon 

the fact, that im» traces have l>een pern Ivid of flu' worship uf Yezdaii, or Onnuztl. or 
the good pnuciple, in oppoeition to Ahrimao, or the evil principle. This is at the hesi 
but a ntfg^ve argument. Whatever has been pro[>agated araionf these yeoyAe of the 
aucieut doctrine of tlie Parsis must be now corrujitid l)y gross Hiipcrstitiuiis ; and we 
may, perhapi^ recognise in the sculptured idol accompuu^iug the Mrpeut, the emblem 
of I'aed Fenierp or other of the Pom atteudanta upoi ^ evil aptrit. (Tennemann*! i]ts« 
tory of Philosophy. Brussels, ed. fol., vol. i. p. 72. ) The luuiie I'xed suggests a coin- 
cideuce as cunous as that remarked upon by Major ilawlioaon from Thiiophaucs, and 
a letter of Heraclius to the senate, noticing a position in Adiabene, called lesdem, and 
which he considers as a settlement of I'zedis, or, as they were aflLrwards named by the 
Ifoliammedaus, Yesidis. (Jour, of Hoy. Geo. Soc, vol. x., y, 92.) Migor Kaw- 
linson does not make any further remarks this sect ; but it would appear from 
this {lassage that he regards them as Pzedis, or foHowers of I'zt-d, a;; suggested alnn i', 
lather than of Yc^d, the second of the Onimiade Khaiifii. They have, however, many 
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The Village of Sheikh 'A<V stands on the top of an adjacent 
cliff, above the prettily-situated temple. We partook of rnul- 
b^ieg from the bands of those kind villagm^, who^ bad all the 
accusations laid against tbom born true, would have acted very 
differently towards strnnn-r-iis Msitiii^' tlicir most sacred plnce.* 

1 he two largest villages of the Yc/.idis in this country are 
Bah 'A'shikah, at the western foot of Jebel Makli'ib. surrounded 
by olive groves with stone-built houses, and pleasing siitualion ; the 
next is Bih vdd, eft the fool of RabbAn Hormnz, the seat of 
Sheikh An/ their patriarch. Besides this they are widely distri- 
buted through Bididfn&D, and, as is well known, constitute the 
chief population of the Sinj^r. Their villages are easily known 
by the clean whitewashed tombs with conical tops which generally 
crown some small eminence in their neighbourhood. On a first 
journey in Bahdinan I had been taught to look upon these as 
temples to the evil spirit ; but a now extended opportunity of in- 
quiry has satisfied me that they are exactly the same as the 
Ziydrets, or holy men's tombs^ in the villages and mezars of all 
Western Asia. 

Tuesday, June 9ift. — A gentle ascent led ns to the crest of the ■ 
Sheikh 'Adi range, wherein a well-chosen and picturesque 
situation^ as usual, was a burial ground of the Kurds. The 
sanctity of these indosures, mostly sitimtc on lofty and command- 
ing positions, preserves the trees which are planted^ or that spring 
up naturally, from destruction, and they thus afford the best 
specimens of the ca|>abilities of the soil and climate for forest 
growth. Numerous vineyards occupied tiie hill-sides, and bv 
these we desccndeil into the small vale of Berbet, out of which our- 
selves and the rivulets found their way by a narrow and preci- 
pitous ravine in limestone, about a mile in lengthy with a bad 
road, and which leads to the expanded and fertile valley of the 
GfaoiniT ^ix, the head waters of the Khazfr^ or Bumadus. This 
valley is rich in vegetation and cultivation, and contains many 
villages. We crossed it in a diagonal direction, and in about 
Ijt hour reached a village at the foot of the range of hills which 

superstitious traditions concerning this kbalif.. Be this as it may, the I'zed, Karuben, 
Sheikh Ma'zen, or exalted doctor (as the evil spirit is variously called) of the I's^dis, 
is a comipted doctrine, converted by the ignorance of the people alone into whatever 
cxiiits ot' direct worship, by the tame procfiM that in the Roman Catholic Church the 
doctrine of the intercession of saints beoomei in the hands of the uneducated, a real 
saint and even picture-worship. 

* Kiimeir speaks of the I'zedis as tolerant in poiots of religion, free from narrow 
prejudice^ ana possessed of noble and getiprous principles. TTie T'zedfs of Bahdmin 
must apparently be distinguished from the suine tribe in Sinjar. The great villages of 
tlie Tzedis of Bahduian, more especially Bah 'A'shikhali and Bah Idrf, are tJu- lu st 
built, iimst fldurisliiiig ami cL'atiost spots in Adiabene, and the inhabitants are kind and 
hospitable to Fruitks, but they detest Turks, who never fail to heap upoti them all kinds 
of absurd reproaches. There ia no donlit that fha Faeclii am qvite opm to a Iwttcr edo^ - 
oatioD, and even to « nunm bninaiie leligion. 
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bounds the valley to the N. Here we fint observed the boms of 
the chamois of Knrdistdn ; about 2^ feet in length, of a dark 
black colour, and curved inwards, with knots on the convex part. 

The ascent of the hills, composed entirely of supra'Cretaceous 
limestones, brought us into the re^on of the valonia oak, where 
the trees, lioweFer, were of spare growth. The ascent occupied 
\\ hour, when we were agreeably surprised to find the range 
bn alviiiir suildetily off in a steep precipice, beneath which, at a 
depth of 800 feet, was a narrow vale, with many villages and 
gardens, and over which rose a huge mass of alternating lime- 
stones and sandstones, to the height of about 2000 feet, called the 
Cb& Zirwir. We were obliged by this character of the Country 
to alter oor coarse, and keep up the side of the precipice, till, 
passing over some broken hills clad with forests of oak, we found 
onrselvei^ in the valley r>f Cheldki, bounded to the N. and S. by 
narn»w raufjes ot limestones, with a quaquaversal dip, risinir so 
steeply and lerniinatini; in so sharp an edge as to look almost \\\\e 
walls of art, an aj)j)earanee common to the outer ranges of lime- 
stone hills. Immediately N. of these double ranges is the lofty 
and Alpine chain of Gharah or Ghafarah, separated in a direct 
line by a valley scarcely 1 mile in width from the Jebel Hair or 
Cheldki ranges, and bounded to the N* by the great valley of 
* Amidijrah. This chain, composed of various limestones and sand- 
stones, separates the tributaries of the Great Zab and the Khibur 
Of /akh6 river from the tributaries of the Khazi'r, or T3umadus, 
* and iliose of the Khosar. the river of Nineveh. It is prolonged 
t(» the X.\V. hv the Cha Sj)i, or Jebel Abyadh (white moun- 
tJiin) — Researches, p. 2^>5 — which, reachinu: tlie Tic^ris, is j)ro- 
louged into northern Mesopotamia Ijj iht; low sandstone hills which 
bear the old name of Jebel Gharah. To the S,E. the same chain 
is prolonged to the ravine of the Great Zab, and beyond that by the 
mountains designated as the Sar Hasan Beg, which will be after- 
wards described. The central chain of Gharah presents at times 
a common single crest, the lime rocks having a quaquaversal dip ; 
but at times the union between the opposite !)eds is not jKiffCt, 
and a crairjrv valley, of from A a mile to 1 mile wide, is left be- 
tween walls of rock, dijiping to the E. and W. 

At the easterly foot of theTura, or Jei)el Gharah. and ncrir the 
village of Zind^ir, are some copious springs, furnishing a tribu- 
tary to the Khazir; and near this we obtained a few organic 
remains, illustrative of the age of the sedimentary rocks of the 
Tur4 Ghjwdi. Our road was carried over this chain in a tortuous 
manner, chiefly through wooded and picturesque glens. The 
height of the summit level alx>ve the sea was, by boiling-point 
thermometer. 2187 feet: the culminating points may be judged to 
rise to 4^0 feet. There was still a good deal of snow on the 
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eastern slope, and patches on the western. We baited for the 
night in a vale at an elevation of 3620 feet, without habitations, 
^ but having a fine spring of water. Temp. 527 Fahr. ; air, 78*7. 

IVednesday, June \Oth. — We had nolliingf but a gently undu- 
lating and well-wooded cxjuntry from our station of Inst m^hi to 
tlio valley of 'Amadiyah, the bott(>m of which is occupied by a 
deposit of supra-cretaceous sandstone and sandstone confrlomeratc, 
of liule adhesion, and deeply intersected by water -courses. From 
the undisturbed borizontality of the beds I was inclined at first to 
look upon this sandstone as a local deposit, filling up this great 
valley, but a prolonged invest%ation disclosed that this formation 
has been tilted up by the Turd Gharah, but not by the Turi 
Matineh of the Chaldeans, or the Ch^ Matmeh of the Kurds — 
the range of mountains which bound the vale of ' Am&diyah to 
the E. or N.E. 

The head waters of the Gharah river, a tributary to the Great 
Zab, sprinp: from a sliglit swi lltno; in the soil of the vallev, about 
12 miles W, of 'Amadiyah; wlule from the opposite side of the 
same eminence the waters flow to the Kh^bdr. A river which 
at the place of our descent was a mere brook became, before 
reaching 'Am&dfyah, 15 yards in width, being supplied by moun- 
tain torrents, which issue from every gap and from f very snow 
pat<^ in the Tura Gharah and the Tur& Matineh. The detail of 
some of these will be given in the map. 

The valley of 'Amadiyah, although containing many village^ 
belonging partly to Kurds of the Bahdinan tribe and partly to 
Chaldeans, is but sparingly cultivated, being mostly occupied by 
forests of valoiua oak, which more especially stretch along the 
eastern foot of the T6rA Gharah from hence to Rowdndiz, a dis« 
tance of 3 days' journey, and this is the great district for gather- 
ing galls and valonia; for in our travels further eastward we 
scarcely met with any more groves, still leiss with forests of oak. 

We had been accompanied from Mosul by a Roman Catholic 
Chaldean, of the name of Davud, a respectable gall-merchant of 
*Amadnah, who, being well acquainted both with the Kurdish 
and ("haldean dialects of the mountains, was engaged to art as 
interpreter. From this man, and from oihtr inquiries insiituted 
at 'Amadiyah and at Rowdndiz, it ap])ears that the perianth of 
tlt( Quercus valonia is alone gathered for the market, but that 
galls are obtained both from the Q. vakmiUL and from other oaks. 
I did not find them in the act of gathering, but the trees pointed 
out as furnishing galls were Q. cerria, pedunculataa and ktfwtona. 
The gall-apple, which is known to be the jwoduct of a species of 
Cynip9, is only gathered from the stalks or ittems ; that on the 
leaves is pulverulent and useless. The zone of oak in these 
mountains extends from an elevation of 1500 feet to 2500 feet 
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above the level of the sea ; above and below thU the trees become 
mere 

The valley of * Aiiiidfyah» excepting the slight elevation inter* 
vening between the watershed of the Khabur and the Gharah 
rivers, extends from the Tigris to the vale of Rowdndiz, being, 
however, curved about 12 miles to the E. of 'Amddiyah, in the 
district of Zibein', and is about 5 or 6 miles in width. The 
town of 'Amdfliyah is built upon a rock-terrace of limestone; the 
only one which overlies the sandstone throughout the valley. This 
rock lies on the cistern side of the valley, and is an offset from 
the Mati'neh range. The extent of the terrace, which is in shape 
somewhat oval, is | of a mile in length, and ^ a mile in width. 
It is everjwhere surrounded by cliiTs, varying from 40 to 80 feet 
m altitude ; consisting of compact limestone reposing upon sand- 
stone. It took us 45 minutes to ascend from the base to the gate, 
the road being tortuous. There are two gates to the town, one to 
the N.W., the other to the E, The town stands on the eastern 
portion of the terrace, the remaiuder being occupied by oraves 
and a square open castle, with circular towers at the angles, built 
by the late Beg of Rowandiz, when he sacked tliis ])lace. The 
rock terrace is also defended at various points by guard-houses, 
towers, and irregularly-constructed bastions^ with occasional cur- 
tains, which are not however carried round the rock. The town 
is all in ruins : of the houses formerly existing, only about one- 
third are now in repair or inhabited ; and of the h&x&r about one- 
fourth is made use of, the remainder being in a state of decay. 
Above these perishinf^ materials there rises a serai, the residence 
of the pashti, the lower part !)uilt of stone, the upper of mud ; 
and near it is a beautif ul model of a pillar, a detached minaret, 
the only one in the place, and also near the only existing mesjid. 
At present the chief |>opuiaiiou of 'Amddi'yah are Jews, who have 
70 houses here and 3 synagogues. These poor people have 
among themselves a tradition that their ancestors have dwelt here 
from a period shortly subsequent to the captivity. The Moham- 
medans have 60 houses, and the Chaldeans have 20 houses, of 
which 5 are Roman Catholic. There are also 5 houses of Arme- 
, nians, who pursue their usual avocations as jewellers, armourers, 
iScc. There was a fjarrison of nearly 200 irregulars, chiefly 
Arnauts and Greeks of Rumelia. 

The Clialdean community of 'Amddiyah, which renuiiii.s sled- 
fast to the ancient faitii, has only one priest, a most simple kind- 
hearted man, called Kashiyd (priest) Mandi^. Besides 'Amd- 
diyah, the duties of Us post extend over the villages of Bibdbi, 
Hamziyah, Belaghinf, Arriahk, Haradin, Meristek, Kom&ni, 
Deri, Derzin, Erdil, and Beg Kotf; a district of upwards of 40 
square miles> which can be well supposed to derive little advan- 
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tage from a single spiritual instructor. Hence tlie progress of 
the Roman Catholic faith among the Chaldeans of Babdfn&n, 
which has already gained over the villages around Zak ho, long 
since left without any teachers of the £stth of their forefathers. 

By the recent changes in church government effcctetl in Mosul 
in June, 1840, by the envoy of the Pope, M. de Viilanlille, bishop 
of Lebanon, Mar Zahar, bishop of Mosul, was made patriarc h, 
with the title of Mfir Nicolaus ; and to him were glscn ]3aghdad, 
Mosul, and Al lyush. Mar Yiisui assumed the episcopal supre- 
macy over the town and district of ' Amddiyah ; Mdr Petros that 
of Jezireh and Zikhd ; M&r Michael, of Se*rt ; Mir Bdsileis, of 
Dijdr-bekr; Mir Agathos, of Mdrdm; and M&r Laurentius, 
of Kerkdk. 

A Chaldean bishop was appointed, about seven years ago, to 

*Amadi'yah, by the patriarch Mar Shim'on; his name is Mar 
T\lias: but* after lining at 'Amddiyah only one year, he sec<'<lod 
from the Chaldean, and became a convert to the Roman Catholic 
church. His character has, hiAvcver, become suspected amonj*- 
the Roman Catholics, who have reduced him to tiic lower rank 
of priesthood ; and he is strictly watched at Mosul, as fears are 
entertained of his desire to return to the Chaldean chnrch. He 
would not, however, he recoved in the mountains, where he is 
equally despised for his tergiversation by the laity and the clergy, 
the latter of whom are the more particularly indignant from the 
great responsihility of the charge entrusted to him. 

Although the priest of 'Amadiyah, Kashiyji Mandii, received 
holy orders from Ish lyah, Chaldean bisbn]> of Berrawi, residing 
at I)un', he and his ilock pay their titiies and contributions to 
Mar Ytisuf, Roman Catholic bishop) of 'Amddi'yah, now residing 
at Al Kdsh. This is iu virtue of an arrangement made by the 
Roman Catholic church with the 'Osm&nli government, who 
would be less secure of their part of the revenue if it were paid 
to the bishop of Beir&wi, while the Roman Catholics would 
naturally get nothing from a church from which they have se- 
ceded. Two other districts, that of Dir^an and that of Niirwar, 
containing many villages of Chaldeans, are similarly circum- 
stanced : each of the above-mentionetl districts has three jiriests. 

The only antiquities which we found at 'Amadiyah were the 
foundations of a tem])le liewn out of the solid ruck on the surface 
of the terrace. It is 20 yards wide aiid 30 long, and about 
8 to 10 feet deep. At the E. end is a cut in the rock for an 
altar, and to the S. a sepulchral cave, divided into three com- 
partments. In the interior there are three rows of pillars, shaped 
like ohelislvs, only truncated at the sunnnits; this has all the ap' 
pearance of being an ancient Persian fire-temple, and as such 
was known to the inhabitants. There is also a has-relief of a 
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human figure, rat1\cr larger tluui ihc natural sizc^ cut in the face 
of the rock below the N.\V. gate. The figure is much mutilated, 
but what remains of It reseinlilcs in its details the statue in the 
cave of Shapur, which is generally supposed to represent the 
coiKjueror of V^alerian.* 

Nut lar from 'Amadiyah Is a small Chaldoan monastory, un- 
tcnaiiU'ii and without doors. The town lUcU dut s not a]>pcar to 
have been a place much frequented by pious Mohammedans, as 
there are only two ziy&rets in the meair or burial-ground. 
'AmAdiyah ilaindf in N. lat. 36° 47' Si9"> as derived from an ob- 
servation of the moon's meridian height, and at an elevation by 
boiling-point thwmometer of 4*265 feet. 

* Hmw vestigei of m Peniaa temple aitnate in one of Ute mott prominent poeitioni 

•n the rock-ti'rraco, and holuiijjring, as would appear from the diiuacter of the sl.ilue 
•culutureU at the jiortul of the city, to the early mouarchs of the Sasauiaa dyiuuty, 
votud indicate tiiat one of the sacred ftna or pyrea of die Magiaiw existed at this place ; 
aii'l this, combined witli flu- shoiis^ positinn uf' the fort, favours tlio supposition of it« 
beiug tlie Aflsynau Echataaa of Ammiaiiua (lib. xxiii. c 6). Whatever may have 
been tiie original neaiiiitg of AktMBdana, or Bcnafana, wbieh, aeoording to Major Raw« 
liiuoii (Jouni. of Roy. Geo, Soc,, vol. x. p. 135), signifiis a // /Y/.y/zr i ' , it Is certain 
tliat that uame was veiy geuezally applied : hence the great number oi' the Kcbatanas of 
antiquity. TIm city or mia nanie^ niotioed by Plutarch in bis life of Alexander, was in 
n.iliyliinia. .md nut lu Assyria, and may be easily recognised, as the Maceilonian lu-ro 
went there next aAer the battle of Arbela. He was ther» forticularlpr struck with a 
gulf of Are, which streamed forth continually as from an inexbanstible soorce. He 
alsti adniin-d a flood of naplitha not far from the gulf. (LaiighuriiO*8 Plutarch, p. 4H0.) 
This description applies solely to the Abu Jegharj near Kerkuk^ at which latter place 
is a castle-facing mound of gi«at antiquity, resembling that of Arbela, a city of die 
same date. It is not surprising that tlu' Magians should have niado thf !»e natural foun> 
tains of tire the object of a peculiar worship. Major Rawliusou (opus ciLf, 137 ) quotes 
the Asiat. Res. (vol. iii. p. 10) to show that so great was the veneration in which these 
fountaiiu were held, thai (hey were vtflite<l by devotee's from India. But save the fires 
there are no remains of antiquity at the place nearer than Kerk6k, for I have careftUly 
examined the rite and eireunutaneet connected with these natural fires. (Researches, 
&c., p. 2-12 et Beq.'] Tlii> site uf the great Median Krh itaiia has been satisfactorily de- 
termiued by Major Rawliuton. But Ste^haiius Uyzautiuos says : " Est etiam o|^idum 
Syriae Rebatanaf'aiid wehavetheaudionty of Pliny and Hesychiustiiat this wasritnate 
(i]H)n Mount Carmel. There was also a Persian Kcbataiia : Pliny says, Magi obtinent 
Passagardas castellum, iu quo Cyri tepulcrum est : et homm £cbataua oppidum." The 
Arsacian Bcbatana which appears to have lieen identical witii the Ragau of die lx)ok of 
Tobit and the Rhages of the historians of Alexander, is represented according to Major 
Rawliusou by the ruius uf Kaleh Krig, near Veramin. If it can be shown, then, tliat there 
were two Median Ecbatunas, one I'ersiaii, one Syrian, one Babylonian, and one Arsacian, 
I can scarcely see the grounds for scepticism iis to the existence of an Assyrian Kcbutana* 
Mr. Rich found that 'Amadiyah was still known to some by the name of Rlchnflfln • 
and altliough my inquiries on this subject have not yet been attended with succesik 
Mr. Rich was far too c.in-ful a registrar of facts to have been easily misled, and too well 
acquauited with the Asiatic character to have founded his statement upon a leading 
quartion, such as Do you uiU this place Kkbadau ? which, if the aftnnadve is sup- 
posed to U- 8unght for, will always be given. 

Our questions led to the following results : first, that the Kermiuji, or Kurds, know 
the town universally by the name of Amf di, or " the town of the Medes and that 
'Amadiyah is a curru|itioil of this name by the Amb^ and Turks, not known in the 
mountains: they iu the luimc way change the name of the Ucrr^wi into Bcrrawiyah ; 
that of T«)bi into Tobiyali ; and so on with many other Kurdish and Chaldean tribes. 
Secendly, tkit they have a tradition that the town, notwitlistanding its Median con* 
quomaand Ma^paa wonhip» was founded by the Apocryphal prophet Tobias. 
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The same nigHt that we arriTed at *Aind(liyah> the Chaldeaii 

moimtaineers made a descent upon a Mohamiiiedan village, 
peopled by the descendants of an Amir Sayyid, or chief dc- 
iccndcd from llic Prophet, only a mile from the town ; and from 
all the information I could collect, although most anxious to 
disbelieve it, only two persons out of forty escaped the* jrene- 
ral slaughter. 1 never could learn exactly who were the authors 
of this atrocious an^ indefensible crime, for in the interior I 
did not find the men even in arms, although threatened with 
war on every side. It is difficult, however, at a distance to 
form an idea of the hostility existing between the Chaldeans 
and Mohammedans. The Mohammedans themselves did not 
refrain from constantly expressing, even before us, their jealousy 
and abhorrence of the followers of a despised and detested 
religion, retaining its independence in the heart of Islamism. 
When a Tiydri man comes to 'Amiidiyah he is subjected to 
every kind of indignity and insult, spurned, kicked, and spit 
at. His Redeemer is cursed and vilified to his lace ; often 
they are seized and made to work, and many have heen put to 
death. Thus persecuted, it is not surprising that in time of war 
thej retaliate upon their oppressors in a sad sanguinary spirit; 
their passions are too fearfully roused, and the hatred too deep 
and long endured, to subside in merc^ and forgiveness j and ages 
of tyranny and intolerance have driven from their bf)soms all feel- 
ings of pity towards their haughty and implacable Mohammedan 
enemies. 

At this time Mohammed Pashd, of Mdsul, was, with his de- 
tachment, encamped at a short distance from 'Amddi'yah, the 
Kermdnj chieftain of which had taken refuge in Kumri KaVah 
in the Berr&wf country. This day he came up and pitched his 
tents within a mile of the town ; and greatly did the officers 
rejoice as they spoke of what they deemed certain — the imme- 
diate subjection of the Chaldean mountaineers. In the evening 
the rocks were lined with soldiers firing salutes, which were 
answered by the guns from the camp ; but we went into the heart 
of the country, and returned from tl#nce, while the Osmanh' 
Pasha was engaged in makuig overtures to the chiefs, without the 
least chance of success ; and when we returned to Mosul, he had 
retired without being able to effect anything beyond the pacifica- 
tion of a part of his own province, by the occupation of Akra^ and 
the expulsion of the old governor of * Amadiyah. 

Aware that the roads were now occupied by armed moun- 
taineers, who perhaps might not put much faith at such a moment 
in the avowed purpose of our visit, we immediately on our arrival 
sought out and found with difliculty a man whose poverty and 
' rags might serve to protect him, while he ventured to the Bishop 
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of Beirawi to announce our coming, and request a irce passage. 
We fpent two dm, tonnented hy sand-flies, waiting for this 
mesaenger, wlio at lengtli aniTed the morning of the 13tb» when, 
isiuing bj the eastern gate^ to avoid observation; we got into the 
gardens and vale N*^ of *Amidiyah, accompanied by our mes- 
senger and the priest Mandu» who had volunteered to go with us 
to the patriarch. 

The pass of the Mati'neh mountain is exceedingly beiiitifnl. 
Near its foot n mduniatn-torrpnt (Sulat chai) comes tumbling 
over the nx ks, amid ])recipilous cliffs variegated by a rich 
vegetation and long pending stalactites or a rough covering 
of travertine deposited by the waters; dimbing and cree])ing 
plants swing in flowerj festoons down the water*s edge, petri- 
fied in their course, and their verdant foliage is rivalled 
in various tracery by the stalagmitic deposits. The torrent 
forms three successive falls of from 18 to 20 feet in height^ 
alternately losing itself in caves of green foliage or re-appear- 
in<T ns n sheet of white foam. After about half a mile of open 
Tall« \ I he second part of the pass is attained. It is a nar- 
rru gorge in limestone rock — th*^ fust of the redoubted pylee 
ol the Hakk^ri country. The mountain of Beshish is to the E., that 
of Sheikhtdn to the W. The pass itself is called Geli Muzukah. 
An ash- coloured snakoj having bright yellow bandsj waved itself 
occasionally up the smooth and perpendicular face of the rock ; 
but its progress under such circumstances was very slow, and it 
might have been easily killed. The Asiatics generally a])pear 
to entertain a great prejudice against snakes^ which they always 
destroy when possible, although the ]-)oor creatures are never the 
first duressors, and so much to be admired for their great beauty 
of form and colour, and the elegance of their movements. The 
houses in Mdsul abound with them, but, as is always the case 
with Nature's productions, they fulfil a beneficial pur|>ose. Ants 
•warm in these mud-hovels, and these are checked in their in- 
crease by the flat-toed lizard, which itself would become nume- 
rous as a plague if it were not for the snakes, which also moderate 
the productive powers of the bat-tribe. 

A little beyond the Geli Muzukah is an isolated rock called 
Pen' Balg5h-si'. or the Honey-place of the Fairies, apparently , 
inhabitants of Kurdistan. When we got to the crest of the chain 
we found ourselves amid patches of snow, at an elevation of 5840 
feet ; and below us the summer (quarters of the people of 'Ama- 
diyah, which they had not occupied tins year on account of the 
war. It was a delightfully cool pasture, and possessed one mud- 
buUding, the palace of the Pishi. These sppts, named YCili 
by the Turks, are called by the Chaldeans Z<5m&« and by the 
Kurds, or in Kermlinj v Zozan— the present one Zozan Nav-dashtf. 

VOL. zi. D 
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From this pdint the extensive district of Berrdwi extended 
before us; in our neighbourhood was a long valley dotted witb 
villag^es of industrious Clirislians, while at its head was a peculiar 
rounded mountain, rising above the villa^je of D6ri, the seat of 
the bishop of Berrawi'. Beyond were two distinct lofty and 
siiuw-clad ciiains of mountains — the one, Tur Oevehh', extending 
from N. 5 E. to N. 25 W., — the other, Tura Shi'na, the extent 
of which was not well de6ned. To t|ie W. the valley ppeaed 
amidst mingl^ forests, rock aqd 9xMe Iand« above wbicb rose 
a group of rude peaks, one of which bore Kninri |Cal*&h, the 
present asylum of the Kurdish chief of Bahdiniui ; b^youd which 
appeared a snow-clad group of mfflinlwinsj the name of which I 
could not learn. They were the mountaius at the head of the 
Buhtin country. 

The chain of Matineh which we were now crossing, is, it may 
be observed, the continuation south-eastward of the Jebel Jiidf, 
on which local Uadition places the Ark, and which divides to the 
N. the country of Buhtin from that <»f Bahdindn, and in the 
centre that of Hakk^ri from the sam^ coviutryj, fo^ th^ tribe of 
Berrdwi' belongs to th^ Hakkirf country. The four great tribes 
in northern Kurdistan arc Bahdinan, Buhtan, Hakkdn', and 
Howindiz. The Bahdindn comprehends the suh-tribes of — 1. 
Sindi or Sindi'yah (which latter syllable is generally added to all 
the tribes when spoken of by the Arabs); 2. Sleivani ; 3. Goli; 
4. novi; 5. Artushi; 6. Derrdn ; 7. Kaidi ; 8. Sheikh An 
(YeziViKs): Navkur; 10. Bowat ; 11. Ndjukur; 12. Kal'ati; 
13. Kai ah Deir ; 14. Seruji; 15. Shirw^n; 16. Baradosi 17. 
Gerdi; 18. Misuri; 19. Berrawi; 20. Ddski; 21. Kerki ; 
22. Rekdm'; 23. Nei?wi; 2% Berriwi Jiir; 25. G<5vi'; 26. TeU; 
27. Zitk ; 28. Sherm ; 29. Zobar. The last is the largest sub-tribe. 

The Hakl^n', upon whose country we are now enterii^, com- 
prehend — 1. The Tiydn'; 2. The T(5bi'; 3. Jellawi ; 4. 
Piniyanlski ; 5. Al T6shl ; 6. Artdrfu Bishi ; 7. Bazf ; 8. 
San ; 9. Oramiin'; 10. JdUmergi j 11. Jellu; 12. I>ez; 
13. Siliyahi; 14. Berrawi. 

The Christian villages beiongipg to these tribes, as far as we 
were able to ascertain, were as follows : — 

1. Tiydrl. — 1. Ashitah; 2. Zawithah ; 3. Minfyanf; 4. 
Margi; 5. Kjurk&h; 6. Lizfn; 7. Jem&thd; 8. Zennf; 9. Shut; 
10. Riwili; 11. Tel Bekfn; 12. B^leithd; 13. Oridtfail-; 14. 
Rowirri; 15. Lagi'pd; 16. Mathi Kdsr; 17. Bezfzu; 18. 
Rumtha; 19. Sadder; 20. Serspittin ; 21. Betkhi; 22. Nehr 
Kalahsi; 23. Chamani ; "24. KalVi tham. 
' 2. Jellu.— \, Als6n; 2. Jellu; 3. Zin'm'k ; 4. Marzayd; 5. 
Thilana; 6. Uminut; 7. 7Ar : 8. SirpU^ 9, Bob4w4; 10. Bi- 
bokrd; 11. Shemsiki; 12. Muit-oriy^. 
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a Mhnergi.'-h SnUmenk; 2. K6ch HaMi«; a Biuju- 

11 ih ; 1 EnpiD; 5. Gavam's; 6. Kotranis; 7. Euran/i; 
Synni; 9. Kekajik ; 10. Dam; 11. Shamashd; 12. Murdd- 
dishi; 13. Madis; 14. Merzln ; 15. Zerwi; 16. Deriki; 17. 
Kermi; 18. Gcsnd ; 19. Kalanis; 20. KhaaMyin; 21.Kewuli; 
22. MeVlawri; '23. Pisa ; 24. Aidnzd. 

4. Ih rrawL—l. Bebal ; 2. Ankrf: 3. Malaktab ; 4. Bis- 
mi^db; 5. Duri; 6. ly^t; 7. Auiah nmu ; 8. Akushti; 9. Mi- 
•ikah; 10. Robarah; 11. Derg41i; 12. Tmhish; 13. Bdsh: 
14. Harris; 15i DeitthU; 16. MijAh. 

T6ki,^h GmidalkU; 2. MuetA; 3. Tomagd; 4. Ba^ii; 

5. Jitsah. 

6 Bdzw Bd»i.—U 'Orwintis; 2.Shod¥ib; a Argub; 4. 

Kojijah. 

7. 1. Rabban DKrlisbub ; 2. Maddis ; 3. Cbm ; 4. 

Suwa ; 5. Golc^l; 6. Mar Kiriydkds ; 7* Akdshi; 8* Cbalcbaa.; 
9. Gorsi ; 10. Savams; 11. Chemmdsb^. 

Besides tbese tbere are several disiricts containing villages 
comwalivfeiy insignificant, of which neither the number nor 
locality was notod 

1. Waltf; 2. Nci7d(; 3. Cmgnik; 4. Dapnshm; 5. Banm; 

6. Biljani ; 7. Garwdr ; 8. Albak (between Julamerik and the 
Lake of Vin) ; 9. Shomso-d-dfo; 10. Shapdt; 11. Braldmiiai.; 
12. Dirakan, and L'l Nurwdr in *Amidiyah or Bahdindn. 

! subjoin the following as the best estimate tbat T cnn form of 
the populaticm of Hakkdn'. founded U|X)n personal observation 
of the various sizes of the villages and of the reports as to their 
number. It differs very much indeed from others previuusiy 
published ; but these have been founded chiefly upon Oriental 
exaggeratuma* The fellaoy of tk. Walili- a eiliBate of 500,000 
Chruliaiiiv ft» oample, miifl be mmaiatt to all ivlio will coniider 
the small aartont of ooontry oocopied by tfama Chmtiaitiat and ita 
limited pcodueliw cg^pabilitiea:-*-* 

1. TiyiH • MTi]LatMfaoniei«tch 490 bouMtstSpeiMiviMriioiiM a6M 

% JeUa . U ^ » » u 1090 

9lJfi]fin«gf3i „ » 480 « 3840 

4. Berriwi 17 „ . MO „ » 3930 

0. Tobt • 5 ^ ,,100 M „ 800 



^ Bis ••4y» „VW „ „ 

7« DCs . . 11 ^ n „ „ 1700 

1^5o 

To wfaioh are to be added oat of Hdtk&H— 

In Ikiiidmin 1 1 villai^es, 220 houMi, and population . * 17^0 
Tuwa uf'Amidiyah 2U huuaa* ...... 160 

1,000 

And I <!i«trirls not wv]] known, whirli may be estimated at 100 boUMI 
each, or i JUO buu«c« ulili a ]^|iuiaUuu ut .... 10,400 

37,840 

d2 
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The Chaldeans in Persia, the Roman- Catholic Chaldeans in 
the same country, and the Human- Catholic Chaldeans in Meso- 
potamia and AJiabene, talven too^ether, are, on account of the 
proalcr resources of these countries, probably more than double 
the po])ulnti(>n of Chaldean mountaiaeerSj or Chaldeans of Hak- 
kari and Bahdinan. 

About uu hour's descent brought us to the village of liaji's 
(Chaldeans), where we found the bishop of Berrdwl waiting for 
us. This first specimen of a chief dignitary of the Chaldean 
church was highly favourable. I bad expected a bishop with a 
dagger and sword— perhaps, as it was time of wax, with acoat-of- 
mail ; but instead of that, we saw an aged man, of spare habit» 
with much repose and dlg:nlty in his manners, and a very bene- 
volent and intpllijrent aspect; his hair and beard nearly silvor- 
w^hite, his forehead ample and unclouded, and his countenruice, 
from never eating meat, uncommonly clear and fair. On meeting^ 
us, he held out his hand to be kissed, and we were then intimate 
friends. The happy moral influence of Christianity could not 
be more plainly manifested than in the diange of manners imme- 
diately observable in the country we had now entered into, and 
which presented itself with the more force from its contrast with 
the sullen ferocity of the Mohammedans. The kind, cordial 
manners of the people, and the great respect paid to their clergy, 
were among the first fruits of that influence which showed them- 
selves. As we proceeded on our journey the peasantrv came 
from villages even half a mile irom the road, to kiss tin- Tnshop's 
hand ; and Kashiyi Maudii also came in for a share of the 
reverences. Little children who cbuld not reach the hand of the 
Bishop were held up by their parents, and every where the same 
pleasing testimonies of grateful affection ware exhibited. 

An hour's journey brought us to a perpendicular precipice of 
tabular sla^ limestone, about 250 feet deep, and at the bottom 
of which rolled the Robar Elmei, a torrent 12 yards wide by 
) in depth, which flows to the Zab. On the opposite side of the 
river was a conical hill, bearing a ruined castle, foriherly very ex- 
tensive : I could learn nothing ( oncerning its history. It is called 
KaVah Beitannun', and is curiously connected with a tribe of 
Jews who reside at the foot of the hill in the village of Beitannurf 
{Home of Fire), where they have a synagogue, and who lay 
daun to this place from remote antiquity. 

Our road Jay down the Robar Elmei, which we crossed on a 
wooden bridge, passing several Chaldean villages, and then up a 
tributary stream to the large village of Dun', where the people 
were waiting for evening prayer ; but the Bishop finding it late 
after performing his ablutions, renounced his intentions, and wo 
walked from Duri about half a mde to a picturesi^ue and wooded 
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glt'u, wherein were a few hamlets, one of which was the "Bishoji's 
residence, while up above, and surrounded by trees, appeared at 
the foot of a cliff a little whitewashed church, partly hewn out 
of the nx;k This ii Mdr Kiyomah, where the iBishop generally 
offidstes. 

Having taken np out quarters on the roof of a house, plea- 
santly overshadowed by a huge mulberry-tree, evening prayefs 
were said ; when I first found out that a person whoso riothes were 

all tattered and torn, whose aspect bespoke the pireatest poverty, 
and who on tlie journ<'y had always inRrchcd before the Bishop, 
carr\'inpr a sik k with a certain fle'jree ol pomp, was no other than 
the l^ishop's chaplain. After prayers came meals; the Bishop 
and ourselves eating first, then the ragged but worthy chaplain, 
the priest Mand^, D&vud and other chiefs of the group ; and 
lastly, the servanls went to work with a general scramble. At 
night the loof of the house presented a happy scene of patriarchal 
.simplicity — two peasants and their wives, two cradles and thdr 
noisy tenants, two priests with daggers in their girdles, the chap- 
lain, ourselves, muleteers, servants, &c., were all picturesquely 
distrilnited »)ver a spare of about 1'2 yards bv 

SitnilfJtj, June \Ath. — At divine service this mormng before 
day-break, the sacrament was administered to all present, boys 
includcnl : raisin-water supplied the place of wine. The cross on 
the door of the church, the cross on the altar, the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the Bishop*s hand, were alone kissed. The cross used 
by the Chaldeans is rather an emblem than a representation of 
the instrument of our redemption : its form is this Sudi 
crosses are made in brass, or cut in stone on the churches, as door- 
wavs, and often on a larjjc stone at the entrance of a Christian 
village, and it is kisscMi by the devout on going out or coming in : 
the Chaldeans p^enerallv make the sijrn of the cross, but Mar 
Shim*5u, when prayers were said at J ulamerik, observed no such 
form. 

After breakfast we went to the church at D6ri : Hke the rest, 
it presented to our examination only a rudely constructed and 
vaulted building of stone, into which but little light was admit- 
ted by apertures more like loop-holes than windows, perforated 
in tho upper part of the rear gabk-end. The altar was at the 
'east end, and bevond it was a recess for the communion-table, 
approached by a low door: the whole apparatus of the rimrch 
service consists in a copy of the Liturgy an<l of the New 1 esta- 
roent, a brass cross, a bell Ui ring, an incense vase or chafing- 
dish, and a cup for the administration of the sacrament. 
Generally the interior of the churches are lined with printed 
calicoes or other ornamental cloths, often very ragged, but as it 
was time of war these were taken down lest they might attract 
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parties in search of plunder. Thfre arc no seats in the churches, 
and the men and women stand tog^ellier ; the latter never covtf 
their faces, nor are they in any way debarred from free commu- 
nication with strangers or friends. The people were free yet 
respectful in their manners : their curiosity was very great, aind 
he^me sometimes rallier trying' on ihe road. Ol arms e^eeiall j 
thej are very ibnd» and •oodkl never let ours alone, although per- 
cussion guns and pistols are daqgerona tfainga to play with : there 
was also no keepis^ their hands out of our tr«relling-hags. The 
men wear their hair plaited in a single tress, which falls from 
the bark of the li<"f»d : this is surmounted by a conical cap of 
white felt, which makes them look uncommonly like the pictures 
given of the Chinese. Their best travelling-shoes are made of 
chamois-skin, with a strong netting of siring, but those for or(iinary 
wear are made of felt and require mending <svery journey ; for 
which purpose eacdi man carries a lai^ needle in bis breast. 

We spent the evening with the Bishop. We were in a grove 
of luxuriant growth and variegated foliage ; golden orioles sang 
from the diadeit, and pigeons cooed from the rocks above ; the men 
sat round and patted us on the back with the familiarity of old 
acquaintance^ and the women crowded to enter into the pf>««'ng 
conversation. 

The villages of Chaldeans in Berriwi havinor priests, are: 
1. Bebal ; 2. Ankari; 3. Malaktah ; 4. Halwa; 5. Bismiyah ; 
6. Dun'; 7. lyat; 8. 'Ain4 Num; 9. Derishki; 10. Mayah; 
ILAhnshti; 12. Misekeh; 13. RohArah; 14.DergehU; 15. 
Taskish ; 16. Besh ; 17. Haru : of these Derishld and Mayah 
alone have no churches. The Bishop of Berrdwi is the <nily 
church dignitary in the mountains besides the patriarch Mkr 
Shim'dn. 

Monday, June Ibth. — We started early in the morning to visit 
the iron-mines of Berrawi, in the mountain of Duri. We found 
these mines to be worked on the surface in beds oi oxide of inm, 
disposed parallel to the strata ol a fissile yellow limestone dipping 
W. at an angle of 26°. These yellow limestones belong to the 
upper chalk foimalioii, and the ferogddes (fer limonenx of Bendant) 
occur in them m beds instead of nodnles, as is commonly the 
case in this formation : these deposits have never been extensively 
wrought, though sufficiently for the wants of the people. Th^ 
roason that the Kurdish aiul Chaldean mountaineers value their 
mines so much and are so jealous of them, is that what little 
produce thev derive from them they convert to their own use ; 
which is not ilu^ rase in Turkey in Asia, where the mines are 
either disregarded or else wrought by government, often in the vain 
hope of getting gold or silver from them. Hence these moun- 
taineers think thik if «n ii^ligent nalion had possesaioit ol their 
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manBB, incalculable riches might be derired from them, which is 
quite A mistake : they themselves are only acquainted with five 
minps in all Hakkari. I have examined three out of the five, and 
strongly suspect tlmt none possess such advantages as would make 
it profitable to transport their ores over the mountain roads. I only 
wisli 1 could have convinced the mountaineers of this, even lialif 
sofinnly as I was convinced myself; how much suspicion and ill- 
feeling regarding my miaeralogical researches I should in that 
case luive escaped ! 

We had a steep descent from the Tur& Dorf, and reached a 
vall^ nearly filled up with snow, upon which lay a whole grove 
of trees that had been earned down by a land-slip. The Bishop*! 
residence at Dun' was at an altitude of 4917 feet; the crest of 
Dun' r>79'2 feet ; the vale with snow 513.'3 feet; from hence we 
ascended tijain over rocks of blue limestone to the crest of the 
Derahni hiJls (alt. ,5811 feet), from whence we had a prolonged 
descent of 1 J hour, at a quick pace, to the village of Gun-duk, 
iiihabited by tributary Kurds. This deep valley reaches down 
to the banks of the Zab ; it is bounded to the N. bj the great 
range called fCarisi Tiyarf, which forms the western bobndarj of 
the TiyAri district, although the outlying village of Gun-duk is 
tributary thereto* On the S. side of the Zab and opposite to this 
valley is a well -watered verdant vale, inhabited by the Chil 
Kurds, who hold out against the Tivar? 

During the fh-seent of the Deralini, Davud fell from his mule 
and hurt himself, so that we were obliged tu stop a short time at 
Gun-duk. We had scarcely left this village, and were travelling 
along the sides of the Karasi Tiyari, when a man came running 
in great haste out of the woods to inquire where we were goings 
and who we were ; our guides having satisfied him upon these 
points, we were allowed to proceed. The path or mule -way, for 
it was never anything more, took us round the southern slope of 
the Karasi Tiydri, where its huge shoulder presses down upon 
the valley of the Zab. This rapid river rolled along amid im- 
practicable precipices, nenrly lUUU feet below us. Its course 
could he traced for some distance, but, except two narrow and 
alpine vales, watered i>y niountain torrents, and inhabited by the 
Chal Kurds, there was nothing but bold masses of rock rising 
above one another, and increasing in height eastwards to the 
mountain of Tsariji and the Turd Shi'nd. The Karisi Tiy kti 
h composed of micaceous sandstones, becoming very schistose, 
and passing into rude mica-schists and day-schists, with quarts 
rock in beds and dykes. These rocks were sometufnes of a red 
colour, sometimes hlriek from the presence of carbon. 

As we opened upon the vallev n( f.izan, or of the Miy^h izam 
(river o[ Izim'), a scene presented itself more interesting than 
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anything we had yet met with in the mountains. Before us was 
an alpine range of limestone rocks> stretching E.N.E. and W.S.W., 

with lofty precipices frontuig; the W., and in their unsevered recti- 
linear prolung-ation appearing to form a barrier against all further 
progress. There was, however, one gap in this fonnidable ram- 
part, through which the Zab found its way, to obtain, as it were, a 
little comparative re^iose at Lizaii, where its bed is wide and less 
Todcy. It ia croased hy a bridge of ropes, which at a distance 
look like a sinele ooil^ and on the left bank is the Kurdish village 
of Jen&n, while on the right is the great Chaldean village of 
Lizin, governed by an old gentleman who st\1( > himself melik 
or king, but who is under a superior ni^lik of Tiydri, now in the 
mountains. The cottages of Lizdn w^ere not all grouped together, 
but were scattered among groves nnd gardens, and being built in 
' a Swiss style, had a most pleasing appearance. A practice also 
obtained here, whicli we afterwards found to be general among 
these people, of sleeping in summer not upon the roofs of the 
houses, but upon a frail SGaffi>lchng of four poles supporting a 
floor, sometimes small, sometimes large enough to contain a w£>le 
family. These bedsteads are from 10 to 20 feet in height, some- 
times in the fields, even amid rice-grounds, but oftener upon the 
crest of little hills, or in places exposed to the wind ; by this means 
they avoid to a certain extent the musquitoes, which abound 
almost generally througliout Kurdistan. 

On approaching Lizan, a person having apparently some au- 
thority came out with others to meet us. He received us at first 
with some disirusl, but our country and pursuits being explained, 
we were welcomed and taken to the roof of a house overslMdowed 
by a huge walnut tree. But we had espied^ about half a mile 
£rom the village, and pleasantly situated upon the banks of the 
Zab, a neat whitewashed church, embosomed in a grove of mul- 
berry and pom^ranate trees. To this, accordingly, we repaired, 
and took up our quarters in the burial-ground, refreshed by breezes 
from the Zab, which rolled by us at n rate of fvj miles nn hciur. 

We had not been long seated before tlie melik made ins ap- 
pearance, an old man with nothing peculiar about him ; and 
shortly afterwards the priest of Lizan, one of the most engaging 
and best informed men we met with among the Chaldeans, The 
polished manners, the learning, and the kindly feeling of this 
man must have been all acquired in the mountains, for he had 
never been out of them, and if he had he would not have found 
at Mdsnl on one side, or at Urumfyah on the other, any examples 
to profit by, his manners being superior to anything I have obser^'ed 
amonir the natives at either of those places. Quiet, unassuming, 
yet intent m hk ar«runients, there was nothing but his dress to 
distinguish him Irom an English cotmtry clergyman. 
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They treated us as usual most liospitably, but without meat, 
which was all the better for us at this season of the vear. Here, 
however* we got some fish, which is abundant in the Izinij into 

whif h river it ascends durinp^ the time of floods, and is afterwards 
caui;lit by a dam \)\n acro-cs the stream, with opcninars into little 
cells having a floonnfr ot bjisket-work to let the water through. 
There is always a b:id man in every large company, and one dis- 
satisfied fellow this evening got up the old talc of mines and 
foreign ooDquests, but we pot him down very quickly, and sent 
him away to enjoy the society of his own sullen self and mind bf 
evil forebodings. 

Luin church was found, by an observation of Jupiter on die 
nMsridian« to be in N. lat. 3G^ 53' 50". There are several roads 
from thence to the Hnklidri country, but all of them have to 
compass the ascent (*t tlie great limestone range immediately E. 
of the valley. One of them is carried over the side oi' theTsariva 
Mount, K. of the Zah, but is not accessible by mules. All the 
rest present great difhcultics. Anxious to see as much of the 
Tiy&ri ooimtry as possible, we proceeded (Tuesday, June IG) up 
the Tallej of the Izim'» with the view of Tisiting Ashitah, the 
largest of the Tiydri villages, and said to contain four churches. 
We were accompanied by three armed Chaldeans, sent with us 
bj themelik of Lizan, who disappointed us in our objects without 
making us aware of the fact, till too late to be remedied. 

At a short distance beyond Lizdn we passed the village Mini- 
ydni, divided into two parts, upper and lower, about a quarter of 
a mile from one anoilier ; and 3 miles from the same place the 
village of Umrah, beyond which, 1 mile, was Zawithah. The 
whole valley presented beauties equalling anything in the Alpine 
districts of Europe. Beyond lizin the valley begins to rise, the 
river flowing through a ravine below ; but above diis^ and at the 
foot of the stupendous cliffs which guard the valley, is a shelving 
portion of declivity, whi( h is everywhere cultivated, overgrown 
with trees, or studded with the pretty cottages of the mountaineers. 
Kvei v available plot of ground is rultivated in terraces, rising one 
above the other, and the rocky interval that separates them is 
covered with fruit-trees or tall poplars for building. The system 
of iirigauuii piactised on these terraces is very perlect ; I counted 
twentj^-flve terraces sown with rice, the most common crop, all 
under water at the same time. In the middle of the valley the 
cultivation and cottages are mostly on the S. side, and above the 
level of the river (Ixdni), but higher up they occupy both sides 
equally, and extend to the buiks of the stream. Cultivati<m 
attains its greatest altitude at Zawithah. The village churches — 
edifices of simple structure, without tower or steeple, but neatly 
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wbitewaahed — are generally built on mme ^ninence or slight 
elevatioii of ground. Umrah has tWo of these, both occapjing 
picturesque situationi. The little wooden platforms for tiightr 
rest are sometimes disposed, eight or ten in number, round an 

enrlo-^ocl but iinrovered space, where in summer-time the family 
or lamihes meet together at suosety and converse previous to 
retiring". 

At Umrah we commenced the ascent of the mountain. The 
heat of the sun rendered the toil most severe. In one hour's 
time we readied the foot of the difls, the mulea woildng up behmd; 
we then turned along the face of the precipice near its foot The 
road was so bad, that we had twice to load and unload the inules; 
at length we reached a gap in the rocks which led us to a vast 
growth of fennel, which announced proximity to the snow line. 
A number of peasants were occupied in cuttingf this useful plant, 
which ct)nstitutes the winter stork of rnttle provender. When 
green it is c hopped and put into soin milk, to which it gives a 
pleasant aromatic flavour. Two species of fennel abound here, 
and it is remarkable that they respectively favour opposite sides 
€»f the.mountains. With them grow Alchemilla alpina, TrifoliuUi 
alpestre, Stacbys alpina, and a Lobelia. We had not yet, how- 
ever, attained the beautifiil Alpine vegetation which we werfe 
afterwards presented with. These heights were noir arrayed in 
their most attractive green, and the relief to the (iye was vety 
great. The crest of the Kurfkf, the mountain we were now 
crossing over, leaving Ashitah to the left or W., was 7652 feet in 
elevation; the culminating point of Kurikf, clad with snow', must 
exceed 8000 ieel in height. The descent was still steeper than 
the ascent, and rendered difficult by the nature of the rock, a 
slaty argillaceous limestone, which dipped parallel with tha. slope 
of the mountain, leaving smooth surfaces to slide over, and it was 
impossible to say sometimes how far these slides might be carried. 
On the side of the hill, not far from its base, is a rude rock 
called Taraspino, into which a gallery is pierced for working an 
apparently promising vein of galena, but it is only wrought when 
there is a demand for Imllets. The veinstone was barytes, and I 
ijot some pretty crystalline calcareous spnr : the forms, however, 
were not uncommon. Madreporites abouiuled in this limestone. 

I arrived at Taraspino, a large village at the foot of the 
mountain, with a Greek servant, who is a good pedestrian, about 
an hour before any of the remainder of the party. Having saluted 
the peasants, and partaken of some sour milk brought by the 
women, I went> before a crowd could collect, to the forge, whic h 
consisted of a small single furnace without chimney, but with 
bellows of adequate size. The crucible would not hold above 
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20 Itn. «voifdn{K>it of metal ; and it it evideat diat it is only 
onelted for bollelt or aomo other aocli porpoae. The lead is not 
oxidated for Bihmr, as there was no furnace for the purpose. 

Soon after the arrival of the party the whole village, men^ 
women and children, crowded round us. They willinsrly rr.ive us 
specimens of ore, ycl to iny surprise the pfuides declared this a 
bad village, and that imist crn on ; 1 believe it was owing to 
our Mohammedan muleteers who had been threatened. 

We arror*lingly started for another ranji^e, formed of quartz 
rock and schist, anil gained the crest alter little more than an 
hour's foot work. We then continned along the side of the hill, 
orer several snow patches, and above the valley of the Zab. Mr. 
Rassim and Divud hegan to give me uneasiness^ as they were 
far in the rear and had several tumbles ; Mr. Rassdm was com- 
plaining of his diest, from which he afterwards suffered much, 
and it was prowinpf dark. At lenijth, just after sunset, we came to 
a summer pastnrr" around a great pntrh of snow, called Z<5m^ 
Suwarrl. There were a tew peasants here, and we drew up and 
waited for stragjjlers, sjK iidin^ a iiiijht of a most as^reeable and 
invigorating temperature at an altitude of 7169 feet b^ boiling- 
point thennomeCer. The shepherds had with them some speci- 
mens of the fine maitiff of Kurdistto, which in outward appear- 
ance very much resembles the St. Bernard's breed, but is more 
slia.iriry. 

• There is a road carried across the mountain at a lower level 
than the one we were at present following, and which is only 
available during: a short season of the year. Upon that road a 
monastery was hudt some vears hark for the eiitertaunnent of 
travellers, and a certam sum ol nmnev w as fj^iven by the Chaldean 
church towariis ils erection. Jiui a melik, hy name Melik 
Khijo, in whoTO district was this diaritable institution, was found 
guilty of perverting the funds placed at his disposal lo his own 
advantage, and came under the displeasure of Mir Shim*dn, 
apparently for other eril doings, so far aa to be excommunicated 
from the church. He is now in consequence at enmity with Mar 
Shim'6n, and hearing that some Franks were upon the road to 
visit the patrinreh, he concluded, as is tustomary in this country, 
that we were l)earers of presents, wliieh he resolved to .impropriate 
to hniiself. The plan he adojitcd was to scrnl two armed men, 
who met us on the road next day, and wilii many polite words 
expressed their astonishment at our having come so difficult a 
road* regretted our fatigue, requested that our guides should be 
sent bade, as they would now see us safe to a place of refresh- 
ment* and thence acrofs the mountains. Theie kind proposals 
not being accepted the argument was changed, and the conversa- 
tioD was more particulvly directed towards the guides* who were 
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told it was better for them to return, as the melik was deter- 
mined to fight U8> axU ihey might come off badlj. They, how- 
ever, remained firm to their post, and we heard no more of the 

matter. 

The prospect from the Z6mk Suwarrf was very grand, the rack 
scenery being hold and various. To the N., range after range 
of rngg-cd mountains succeeded one another like giant walls so 
rapidly as to make it inconceivable how such a country ran be 
penetrated. Five different ranges presented themselves between 
us and the snow-clad uplands of Julamergi and the head-waters 
of the Zab. To the S. were all the long crests of rock we had 
toiled over, the summits of Ttiri Shi'n& and Kuriki lising over all ; 
and after all our labour the gap by which the Zab found its way 
into happy Lizdn appeared quite close to us, but at a depth that 
diminished the trees and buildings into points pricked on the 
rock's surface. 

Wednesday, June \7fh. — Our road still lay along; the side of 
the mountain, the snow w'as more abundant, and the slope often 
very steep. Those who got over hrst stopped to laugh at those 
who came behind, for the falls were even more ridiculous than 
dangerous. In one place the mules had to pass under a waterfall 
at the head of a glacier, when their burthens were well wetted — 
on two occasions they had to be unloaded. It was on the side of 
this mountain that we found waiting for us the persons before al- 
luded to. A little below was a Z6md, sprinkled with the large 
bright blossoms of the crocus alpina and azalea procumbcns, be- 
sides several species of squill and the clustered umbel of a spiked 
ornithosr^'um and common blue hyacinth. 

We observed on the sides of this mountain a considerable 
change in the vesfetation, indeed we found almost every range 
more or less characterised by the preponderance of certain forms 
over others, and the vast numbed increase of a few social 
species. Here three species of plants excluded almost all others ; 
they were the Astragalus tragacantha (great goat*s thorn), Trago^ 
pogon orientalis (goat's beard), and Rhamnus saxatilis, the berries 
of which are used by the Easterns to dye leather yellow. It 
must not, however, be confounded with the yellow berry of com- 
merce, which is the pnnluce of R. catharticus. Goats and sheep 
feed upon all these ]>la}its, as did also our mules ; and flocks were 
numerous on these v\ ell-clad hills. It is remarkable of the Tra- 
gopogon orientalis that its geogi-aphical distribution is very various, 
and that though abounding on the plain of Adiabene, it yet does 
not cross the Tigris. Its white stem when first pushing out in 
spring is abundant in the market of Mdsul, where it is brought 
from the plains E. of the Tigris ; and, although wild, it is incom- 
parably the best vegetable which this country affords. The stem 
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makes a pleaiant salad, and in the moimtaiiis is peeled and eaten 
raw. 

On our descent dvvarf-almonf! and Azalea prorumbens became 
abuiulant. We tjoi down to the valley of Itlia bv means of a 
trlacier or snow-patch, about a mile in lenij^th hy 300 yards in 
vsitlih. It sloped more gently thaii some preceding ones; and 
although perforated by a mountain-toirent it bore mules and men 
in safety, and with oar shoes off we could run or slide down» 
which was a great relief after the continued stepping frmn rock 
to rock. The valley of Ithd is beautifully situate, being encircled 
on the N. by lofty snow-clad mountains, the Tusani 'furi, the 
rocks of which dip N., while they present bold precipices towards 
the valley. There are here three villap^es — Ttha, Pi'r Beka, and 
fialithd. After slopping a short time at Pir Beka. wliere we got 
<mr favourite disk of boiled wheat in sour milk, we proceeded 
tiowa the valley of the river of Itba to the bridge which is opjio- 
site to Galitha. The torrent (for it was nothing else at this 
season of melting snows) was there 15 yards wide hy 5 to 6 feet 
in depth. The bridge was ingeniously made of wicker-work. 

From Galithd we commenced another ascent almost as fatiguing 
as that of the Kur^k^. Half way up this ascent I had the curiosity 
to pass with the water-course through the heart of a glacier for 
about 600 yards, when I reached the other sido ; the effects of 
lip:ht and shade within this icy tunnel were beautiful, and the fine 
exjianse of marbled arch was pleasing to the eye, but it was like 
walkirifj: in a drizzling rain. In winter-time the inhabitants here 
descend the mountains on sledges of very simple construction : a 
single pieoe of wood slightly ooncafo-convex, or boat-shaped, 
has a deep notch in front, to which a cord is attached, and the 
navigator pulls hard in the direction opposite to that in which 
he is going; still he must exceed our railways in speed when 
launche<l upon an even declivity of snow with a slope of from 
15° to 20°. 

Havin": jjained the crest, we had nothing- to dn hut to descend 
another <jlacier, and it was the work of a few minutes to lose the 
elevation which it had taken us upw uds of an hour to astend to. 
VV^e then found ourselves in an alpuie valley, overgrown with 
fennel and a rank> marshy vegetation, at the lower part of which 
was the village of Mal6tah, where we passed the night, much 
against the will of our guides, as the inhabitants were Kurds. 
These people were in extreme povertyj living almost entirely upon 
wild plants. We could only get from tbem the stem of the 
fennel, <jathered just as it issues from the ground near the snow- 
line, and stalks ()f rhu^;\rf>, the acidity of which, however, was 
very pleasant and refrcslung. They held lately killed a bear at 
this village ; the skin measured 6 feet 4 inches from the snout to 
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the stump of the tailj aad the fur was of a dun-frey-oolauri whitish 

beneath. We also saw hrre boms of llic wild goat. 

This valley, at an elevation of 6200 feet, was partly cultivated, 
partly covered with snow, and the remainder overerown with a 
rank vejjetation, more especially of umbelliferous pianis ; amon^ 
which, however, were a few beautiful flowering plants, as crown 
imperial (Fritillaria imperialis), pseony, and asphodek The 
waters of this little alpine valley found theif way out by a narrow 
and deep glen iu Hmestone, ana then tumlMl iJong to the ^^SSky 
of the Zab, 

Thursday, June ISth^-^The ascent to^lny was not' so sleeps 

and in some parts we could mount our mules. The bills were 
also now wooded with fine oak ; and jrnininer the next crest 
(Warandun), we found ourselves immediately nhove a summer 
pasture with a large patch of snow, whereon was now encamj)ed 
Ismael, chief melik of Tiyiri. The descent was steeper than 
the ascent, and extended about 800 feet. The only tent in the 
Z6mi of Waraadtm was that of the melik ; all- the rest were huts ' 
made of bianchesi and there was an aspect of poverty in all things, 
and nothing plenldf ul except milk. A few- CFOMHKticl» were quickly 
set up and a carpet spread over them for our accommodation. It 
was some time before his Ma^esiy the King of Tiyiri made his 
appearnnre. He at length was seen slipping out of his tent, and 
encompnssing our carpeted mansion. He came as if from an 
opposite direction, entering with an air half of pleasure, half of 
surprise. He had evidently been dressing, and was clad in a new 
cloak of scarlet cloth and wine-coloured inexpressibles. As many 
as the Httle tent wouki hold crowded in, and our pontton became 
extremely irksemeh King, tnvellers^ soldiers, peasants, muleteers> 
were all crowded or rather jamraedltogether. It was with difficulty 
that space was made for a repast of rieis and sour milk that had 
been hospitably prepared for us. The conversation turned chiefly 
upon mountain-politics, as tlie Melik's mind was evidently quite 
absorbed by the appearance of the Turkish tro<)j)s at 'Ainddtyah. 
He said he was also threatened on the side of Van. But we 
afterwards found that he had exag-£rerated this. He appeared to 
be well affected towards Ibrahim I'asha, from whom an emissary 
had lately visited these- mountains. He also spdke favourably 
of the ooadition of the Christians under the Russian' rule. lie 
was not a man whose countenance expressed much firmness or 
vigour of character. Tall and of spare habtl^ he appeared to have 
given himself a good deal up to domestic comforts, and to have 
forgone the elasticity and energetic movements of the moun- 
taineers, and in point of jucj^ment and iatelligenoe he was far 
inferior to the ]Kitriar<'!i of tlie Chalilcaiis. 

Similar customs existing among people geographically remote 
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from one another, independent of their importance in tracing the * 
early distribution of nations, always excite interest, especially if 
connected with certain physical circumstnnccs. A pleasing: rcmi- 
nis( cnce of other alpine countries was ilTordcd to us here by the 
general custom of weai iug an eag^k l s. leather in the cap, the son 
of the Melik being alone distinguished by a dark green cock si 
feather, &uch as is worn in Tyrol,* 

Leaving the Melik, who ei^preaed Kmself disappouited by our 
present, although we thought we had been uncommonly generous, 
we descended another thousand feet through a thick forest to the 
yalley of Kiyau, where we pastured the hones while I esamined a 
neigh l)ouring lead -mine. There was» howeverj only a shaft of a 
few feet in depth, and that not being at present worked 1 could 
not ascertain the thickness of the vein, Tt occurs m a slaty 
yellow limestone belonging to the upper chalk hn mation. Most 
of the lead here is gathered from the water- courses in small 
pebbles, as the tin is in some of the mines of Cornwall, only the 
fragmentaare leas round. 

There are two villages at Kiya&t the upper one Mohammedan 
and of tribntary Kurds, the lower one Chaldean and with a 
church. 

In the parallel of Kiyau, or rather a little below it, and at the 

foot of Warandun, the Zab is divided intt) two brant^hes of very 
nearly equal size ; the southerly branch comes from the country 
beyond Jiilamenk, the northerly from Leihiin and that quarter. 
This latter is called Berdizawi or Little Zab. A huffc mouniam- 
ma^is called Aleskannah exteiuh» beLvvceu the two rivci^. 

After a short ascent over yellow and fissile limestones, we 
travelled along the banks of the Berdis&wf, sometimes over cli& 
of conglomerate which overhang the river, and down whkh ono 
of the mules had a fall, but was luckily held up by the treea and 
recovered without any hurt. In little more than an hour we came 
to a torrent which descended from a lofty and snow-clad chain 
to the west called Maianan.f If was 13 yards wide by 2 in. 
depth, and crossed by a l>ri<1i:(' n\ interwoven branches as usual. 
Near the same point was -.lUo a bridge over the Berdizdwi, and a 
little culLivaliuii, LtuL no \ill.'igc. 

* Tlif Melik, ()t)scrving tliat I hiiil I f i n Hcctiny; jilants, sent a man who lirmifflit 
me a gori^oiu specimen of a scarkt cypripeUium, which grew in shady places tiear tlie 
■DMr-unab Ifty only botanical work ( Loodon't BnoveloiMMlia) doflt not nentioD a 
icarlrt <ipecies of this interest iiig i:* ims. 

f Tliis name is apparently the same as that of the Metropolitan, called by iVIajor 
Rmrlinson (Journal of Royal Geog^phical Society, Tol. x. p. 103) Maranan, evidently 
meant fi^r Mir Riiuiari. flic Metro] H>lit.in of Adiuiwne, wlio, rU tlie beffinning of the 
ninth century, withdrew a large ^itirt of Kurdistiui from the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of Al^erbfjin, and arnitxed it to the buhopric of Salo^, vUefa, according to Major 
Rawliuvtii, was tliA name applied fonmtlj l>]r tfao Syrians to tiM Katdiab mountatna 
betw«eu Modia aud Assyria. 
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^ Bejond MdranSn river to the N. are two rockj ranges of lime- 
stone, whichj with the diaracteristic pecnliarity of that rock, tower 
up in lofty precipices, in this casefrontino; the W./ while the strata 
dip E. The most easterly and most lofty of tlicse ranges is called 
Sinnber. ftnd hfvonfl it is the upland of Leihiin. We crossed the 
first rind lower rnnge, when a curious arrangement of rock pre- 
sented Itself. The lofty precipices of limestone to the N. and S. 
fall away to the same pumt ia the E. Starting towards it from 
nearly equal distances, the cliffs begin to lower and to recede at 
the mme time> till thej meet in a point over whidi the Berdiz&wi 
throws itself with a loaring noise and a clond of foam and spray. 
I regret that our road did not conduct me near enough to examine 
in detail or take measurements of this great waterfall. Turning 
to the N., the path led along the foot of the cliffs and then up 
rocks like steps, so that on appronching the crest of the Sin^ber, 
I found myself separated from the river by several tiers of rock> 
terraces, presenting so many inaccessible cliffs. 

On the upland of Leihun we ii>und the l^erdizawi' divid<»d into 
three branches, all which unite shortly before the gap in the rocks. 
The most westerly is the smallest, hdng only a few yards in 
width; the second comes from the N.W., and was 20 yards wide» 
and very deep, hut its channel much filled with houlders ; the 
tlnid came from the N. 30 E., and was 22 yards wide, and 
from 4 to 6 feet deep. We crossed all these streams <m bridges 
of twigs: they rolled beneath with the noise and rapidity of 
mountain -torrents. * 

This upland is inhabiti d liy the Kurdish tribe of L( iliVin, under 
the beg of Julamerik. Many villages, with much culiivauon, are 
scattered around We crossed the river, and turned Ftither to the 
S.W., to the village of the beg. A short time after our arrival, 
this worthy governor^ a fine but ferocious4ookiDg old man, came 
to us on the roof of his house, and, without allowing any inter^ 
ruptions, addressed us in pretty nearly the following amiable 
Strain, omitting the sal^m : — " What do you do here ; are you not 

' aware that Franks are not allowed in this country? No dissimu- 
lation ! I must know who you are, and what is your business. 
Who brought these people here?" turning round in a haughty, 
peremptory manner. I,'* said one of the Chaldeans, laying his 
hand upon his l)reast in an undaunted manner. He turned round 
again, and said, more deliberately and quietly, ''You are the fore- 
runners of those who come to take this country ; therefore it is 
best that we should take first what you have, as you will after^ 
wards take our property;** and he turned to his followers for 
approbation, which was grinned forth fiercely. Taking advantage 
of the hiatus, Mr. Rassdm endeavoured to jput in some peaceable 
sentences^ and ultimately got the old man mto a better humour. 
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After a tune he got up to go away; tlien toniiiig towards mt, who * 
had been all the tioie littiiig under a treOj where I had gbne to 
take a few notes — an employment I was soon obliged to give up — 
l)p sfttd to Mr. Rassam, ** You are social ; but who is that 
jni ud hiuteinthe corner?" I laug^hed at hiui, and be walked 
j>omj>()iislv away. At nijjlit the mules were huddled tosrether, 
and eat li in his own way prepared against ;in aitempt at robbery, 
not so much from the old chieftain's braggadocio as from the 
whisperings and signs we obsetred going on among his followers; 
but nothing came of all this noise. The Chaldeans said that if 
he had robbed us, the Tiy&ri, as we were under their protection, 
would have punished them for it ; but I think they did not like 
the risk that would have attended upon the attempt ; for there 
were five Well-armed men in our party, besides five slightly 
armed. 

Friday, June \9tk. — From Leihun the direction of our travels 
was altered : the same previously-described remarkal^le peculiarity 
in the configuration of the country which had so much influence 
upon its hydrography affiscted also the lines of communicalion» 
and instead of tiavelling nearly constantly N., we now turned to 
the eastwardf over the upland of Le'ihun> and low ranges of hills* 
The temperature was so low as to feel actually cold ; and as we 
went eastward the river of Leihun was seen flowing through 
pastures, as a quiet stream, and no longer a roaring torrent. Far 
away to the N. was a Chrihii in church, called Mir Ghiydrghiyd 
Karkal, much reverenced by the Chaldeans, as the tomb of a 
holy person who made many converts ; and at the head waters of 
the river was the snow-clad chain of Para ' Asian, which stretches in 
front and beneath the loftier Erdish Tagh. Passii^ over a range 
of hills, rising no great height above the u])land, we descended to 
a cultivated vale, with houses and gardens. This place it called 
Eslay&. The inhabitants are Kurds, but very poor : they said 
they had not tasted bread for forty days. We certainly could get 
nothing' from them^ SO we made a breakfast upon a salad of young 
vine shoots. 

Near Eslaya (6258 ieet in elevation) we entered upon the first 
granitic district we had met with in the mountains. These rui ks 
presented the usual large and small-grained varieties of grey and 
pink colours. They show themselves first on the upland^ at an ele- 
vation of 6000 feet, but soon rise up 1000 feet above that, in 
bare, rude masses ; and their prolongation apparently forms the 
Turd Jellu of the Chaldeans, and Jawur ^ ^® Penuans« 

the h>ftiest chain of Kurdistdn. In the marshy spots, such as 
are frequent in ^rrnnitic ronntries, tTiere wns a brilliant vecretation, 
iiiiite especially ol pnnuilri auricula, oi which the peasants made 
bouquets to present us with. Calthapalustris^ Finguicula alpina, 
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Veronica aphylla, Epilobium alpinum, and many saxifraget; 
euphorbia', carices and grasses also abounded. 

Another ascent with a snow patch brought us in view of 
Juldmerik, bearing N. 80 E. The first appearance pre|x>ssesses the 
traveller much in favour of a towrj so beautifully situate. The 
castellated part consists oi a inassive building, the residence of 
the betr, lo ike E. i a central si^uare court, with round towers at 
the angles^ and a few stray booses irregnlarly detadied, occupies 
to the W. the crest of a low cliff, which rises with precipitoiis 
sides from out of the collection of mud hoveb, about 200 in 
number, that nearly encircle the oastle hill, and constitute the 
town of Jdlamerik. In other respects it is situate in a deep 
hollow, on the Kurdistdn upland, being at an elevation of about 
5400 feet, and in a ravine, by which the rivulets of the district — 
of which there are many — find their wnv into tlie Zab, fl{)wing 
immediately below. To the K. is a bold lockv mouatain, called 
Shembatj which is at least 3000 feet above Juiamerik; and be- 
yond rise the still loftier summits of JeUd or Jiwur T^gh ; the 
highest mountains of this part of Kurdistiin, and probably only 
equalled by the Mdran&n mountains : the nearest of its summits 
to JuliUnoik is called Gah'U. To the S.W. rises a rock of lime- 
stone, about 600 feet high, bearing a ruined castle, designated 
Kal'ah Bawii. Around, and especially to the N. and N.W., is 
seen cultivation, with a few villages : we descended to one of 
these, called Merzm, and tlunu e sent off a guide to announce our 
arrival to Mar Shim lui, and await his disposal of our persons. 
The patriarch was at that time acting- governor at Juiamerik, or 
Jemar^ as it is called by the Chaldeans, the Kurd beg having 
gone to Bdsh Kala*h to meet an envoy from Hifis Pishi. Had 
he been at Kdch Hannes we would hare waited upon him at once ; 
but we were too well aware of the jealons disposition of the Kurds 
at Julimerik to create impediments in our own way, by doing 
anything that might cause either a feigned or real distrust on the 
part of the patriarch. Mar Shirn'on sent back for answer, as mipfht 
have been foreseen, that we lind V»ett( i not come into Juiamerik, 
where all our motions would be watelied, and no private conver- 
sation could be indulged in; but his brother would receive us at 
Pagi, an Armenian village, close to the town^ and where he would 
▼isit us next morning. We were accordingly soon installed in 
the yard of the Armenian church, from whence, as it came on lo 
fain, we retired to the vestibule, where the people for two days 
had the extreme satisfaction of worrying us till we bad nearly 
lost all patience. We were never for one moment, night or day, 
without a number of men around us, whose only amusement was 
to rxr\mine all our things, to pass jests, and fling epithets of scorn 
upon their visiters. I was not allowed to take any notes, being 
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CBKfnUj watcbed night and day. We did e^rything in our power 
to ooncUiate thete rude people, by rendering them Tariouiienriceg, 
but to nopurpofe; nevertheleft I obtained a few aitnniomical 

observations at nigbt, effecting; my purpose under pretences which 
insured me a few minutes' privacy. By two meridian passarres 
of Jupiter and one of the moon, Pagi church is in N. latitude 
37° S' i)'V' : ite elevation is 4880 feet. 

Saturday, June 20lh. — Mar Shim'on came to us at five in the 
morning, and oooFenation laited till 14 p.m., faating* I suppose, to 
preserve clearness of undentanding. The patriarch, however, told 
US, by way of apology, that his brother, who had been with us on 
the previous evening, was not at his own home, but a guest.''' Mir 
Sbim*6n is in every respect a fine man, in the middle of life, tall, 
strong, with a capacious forehead and intelli<rent countenance. 
He \vr\s. however, evidently timid in regard to the Kurds. Our 
presciirs, consisting of modest luxuries, scarce in the mountains — 
such as calico, boots, olives, pipe-tops, frankincense, soap, snutf, 
&c. — were, to my amusement, displayed in public by Davud, 
everybody offering an opinion upon the valne of each item. The 
patnarch's good manners did not prevent his letting us know that 
a waldi wotild be acceptable. 

Bat, with these trifling exceptions, our conversation was of the 
most interesting kind, and the patriarch felt and expressed the 
greatest anxiety to enter into friendly communication with Eng- 
land, and to avail himself of the kind interest felt in the education 
and moral and religious improvement of his people by manv of 
the inhabitiints of Great I?ritain. Al one time he retired to hold 
a consuiiauon with his brother, but it was oi short duration, and 
probably related to the feelings with which the Kurds might view 
•ndi an alliance, hat a moment's consideration sufficed to con- 
vince them that it was not of a nature to interfere with local 
political arrangements ; and that, at all events, they were always 
in a oondilion to assert their own free will, and to maintain their 
religious and national rights. These subjects having been all 
disciisse<l at length. MarShim'<5n took his departure for the castle 
of .Jciii.ir, his brother remaining to keep us company. 

Sunday, June 2lsL — It may be said that the consideration of 
the moral and religious condition of the Chaldeans only remotely 
affects the interests of geography : but as the Society has expressed 
itself in the Instructions as by no means insensible to the im- 
portanoe of this object of onr research, I shall here introduce, as 



* It is worthy of being recorded u an aet of kindncM, aniid lo much rudeiMMi, ^hat 
iifxt day fSunilay) uji ciirly but simple repft5»t was brought m; and all we rould 
letuu wiui th.it it ( .uuc I'ruui a wiiiuw who bad lately lo«t her husband. After uur iirst 
interriew, boM i ver, with the tntriudi, plealv of proviiioM wen ngnlaily sent mm ftnn 
«bscMd0ofJ6Jfoi«rik. 
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briefly as possible, a few remarks upon these people, in the hope 
of drawing attention to what I consider as the leading consideration 

in all attempts that may be made to ainrliorate their condition* 
Writinf^ to the Rojal Geog^raphical Society, I may be allowed to 
notice a speculation respecting the influence of phvsifal circum- 
stance on man. It has been advanced by the most eminent 
traveller of the present age, that certain climates, more espe- 
cially alpine districts, where but a brief intt rval of sunshine 
alternates with storms, and where the ruggedaess of nature 
begets sternness and moroseness in maiikiiid, are most faTour- 
able to the propagation of a religion of asceticism and monastic 
seclusion. Bnt here, in ihe heart of Kurdist&n, where snow- 
clad rocks perpetually frown down upon secluded vales-^where 
giant precipices seem almost to defy mankind to venture upon in- 
tercommunication —where waters, instead of meandering through 
flowery meads, pour in resistless torrents over their stony beds — 
where clouds, unknown at certain seasons in the plains, almost 
perpetually obscure the fair face of the heavens or dwell upon 
the mountain tops — and where the universal aspect of nature is 
sterile, forbidding, and austere — ^the benign influence of a kindly 
' religion^ and the simple forms of a primitive ^church, have pre- 
served a people fro in self- sacrifices, unavailing to God and inju- 
rious to society. The Chaldean church neither inculcates seclu- 
sion nor celibacy among its clergy ; its only purification is fasting, 
so strongly enjoined all Christians; and, in order that in this 
point their bishops — whose dignity is hereditary — may be without 
stain, they are not allowed to partake of flesh-meat either before 
or after their ordmation. 

But if the influences of climate and soil, combined with the 
peculiarities of position with regard to neighbouring races of men, 
on the moral and intellectual developmentt>f the Chaldeans, are 
modified in one directiim by religion, it is much to be regretted 
that in another they have exercised full sway, allowing the pas- 
sions too frequently to obtain the ascendant over morality and 
religion. The hardy monntaineer knows but a single step from 
the toil of travel, the hunt of the chamois, or a combat with a 
bear, to an expedition for plunder^ or to civil war and extermi- 
nation. 

Thus the character of the Chaldean, besides perhaps retaining 
the impression of earlj persecutions, has undoubtedly been affected 
by positioDj by the influences of nature, and • by the vicinity of 
warlike and predatory tribes, maintaining hostile creeds, but it is 
still more influenced by a very simple and easily remediable de- 
fect, namely, that with the forms and practice of worship they are 
not taught to understand the gospel. 

In a country where none can read but the priests^ it is most 
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essential that attention should be given to the instruclion of the 
people -in the humanizing precepts so characteristic of, and so 
peculiar to Christianity. It is not the fault of the lattj, for they 
are regular attendants at church, but of the priests solely^ who 
partly c:haunt and partly mmnl lo through a liturgy of great 
beauty and excellence, and through the ennobling lessons of the 
New Testament, in so unintelligible a manner^ that no practical 
aflvanta<res can be derived from them. And it is to be re- 
marked here that the old Chaldean in which the liturgies and 
Testament are written differs also much from the Chaldean 
dialect at present u:»ed hy the mountaineers. Certain prayers are 
familiar to all, but they have little moral effect Many persons 
piously disposed retire to a corner of the church to pray in privacy, 
and I have often observed that such persons adhere also to the • 
old Oriental practice of frequent prostrations, a form not ob- 
served by the clergy ; but there is no plain distinct enunciation of 
the precepts and practice of our Saviour or of his Apostles. 
There is no sermon or lecture to expound difficulties of doctrine, 
to awaken reflection, or to sustain faith by convincing the in- 
tellect : lijus the main body of Chaldeans are only nominal 
Christians, and must remain so till assisiance be sent to them 
from more favoured nations. Left to themselves and without 
education the people have deteriorated, and with the carelessness 
and ignorance of the laity bare come laxity and superficiality 
among the dergy, an attadiment to forms with a disr^ard to 
substance. 

It would be a great injustice, however, to these mountaineers 
were I not to ackiiowledge that they are superior in intelligence 
and in moral worth to the inhabitants (Christian and Moham- 
medan) of the same classes m Anatolia, in Syria, and Mesopo- . 
tamia. There are some forms of society and many decencies of 
life belonging to impro\ cd civilisation that are omitted by the 
mountaineers ; but, lea^dng out exeepdons, there is no'doubt that 
they are, as a race, moie quick and impressible, more open, 
candid, sincere and courageous than the inhabitants of the be- 
fore-mentioned countries. Their bearing is erect, but without 
the swagger of the Turk; their eye firm, but without ferocity; 
their forehead ample and high, unclouded by suspicion and evil 
feelings. 

But this slight superiority <iver neio^hlx)uring nations i^ivcs them 
no claim to be looked uj)on as a people enjoying aii the real 
benefits of the church to which they belong; their general de- 
meanour and tone, their implacability towards their enemies, and 
many ^Mnnts in the daily conduct of life, are not only not conso- 
nant with, but are severely reprobated by, the religion which they 
profess to follow. The origin of the demoralisation and of the 
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religious and intellectual prostration of this remarkable people 
was beyond the cunUul ui man^ and was primarily connected with 
those many rmlutiom with which it hat j^iased the Almighty 
to visit maXxm nations ; bat the piesent ezisteiice and oontimiance 
of this state of things is eridenUy to be attributed to the want of 
i»mnramcation with other natbns, and to the neglect of educa- 
tion among the clergy as well as the people; and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the snme day that these facts shall be clearly 
felt and fully appreciated, will see commence the future regenera- 
tion and liumnnization of one of the most interest inir nnd most 
remarkable, yet little known people, that are to be met with on 
the earth's surface. 

It is an agreeable reflection that the power to rectify their 
error, if any such exists lies with ihemselres, and that they are 
therefore open to the best and surest means of doing good'— 
friendly and brotherly advice^ offered by one who never (as an 
esteemed authority writes) considers those corruptions as heresies 
which do not actually tend to destroy the Christian faith. The 
exercise of such liberality is truly labouring not to increase the 
power of any particular sect, but to unite the Church throughout 
the world in brotherly love and sound doctrine. 

The Patriarch of the East, who in the time of Assemam had 
twenty>five metmypolitans and upwards of 200 bishops, has now 
only one metropolitan, Andisho Andishiyah, or Ishiyah, metro- 
politan of Beniwi, and four bishops, viz., Mir Yumna, bishop 
of Caw lien. Mar Yusef, bishop of Dahara, Mdr Ilivas, bishop of 
Guj Teppa, Mdr Gabriel, bishop of Ardishar, — all in Persia. 
The dignitaries of the Roman Catholic Chaldean church have 
been already enumerated; it is remarkable that Assemani states 
that the Patriarch is elected by a council of metropolitans and 
bishops con^ ened by the sees according to their priority, while 
Mr. liassam assures me that the office is hereditary, and so far as 
succession in one family is concerned, this is also affirmed by 
Dr. Walsh. It appears that the nephew generally succeeds the 
uncle. 

Monday, June 22m{.<»This morning we left Pagf, on our road 
to Bash Kala'h, or Uie "castle at the head *' waters of the Zab/ 
We had a gentle ascent up the shoulder of T(ir Burju-llah, which 
lasted nearlv 2 bonrs, nnd then descended to the valley, or rather 
upland, ol Koch Hannes, a small village upon a level upland 
vale, advancing over the valley of the Zah, the residence of Mdr 
Shim'on. A servant came out from the village and brought us 
presents of flowers and a repast. Some of the Kurds of Juli- 
merik were in their tents at their summer quarters in this valley; 
which is watered by a great number of torrents, supplied by the 
snows of Burjuf-llah. 
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We rocle some distance along the sides of Koch Hannes hill, 
having a higher range, that of 'Areb Tagh, before us. We then 
descended by a long and iteep, though otherwise good, pathway, 
to a valley in which were many vilUges and delightful groves, 
with a varied and abundant ven:ctation. We then ascended again 
to a cultivated upland at the foot of ' Areb Tagh, where were the 
Chaldean villages of Espi'n and Gharinis, both having towers of 
defence airninst the predatory expeditions of the Kurds ; and 
the latter was a p^(K)d specimen of the poorer class of Chaldenn 
villages ^small, but with a hold look; jx>or. ))ut religious : the 
inhahiUiUts of five houses had two churches and one fort. 

The prospect from Gharinis, where we spent the night at an 
altitude of 7009 feet, in a temperature of 40*4, or only 8^*4 
above freesing point, was very beautiful. The quantity of water 
poured down by the mountains around is very great : in travelling, 
scarcely has the din of one torrent begun to diminish when aU" 
other breaks upon the ear. Cataracts in rivers or rivulets gene- 
rally display some geolojjical phenomena, such as differences in 
the structure of tho strnia. the crossing of a dyke of igneous 
rock, <Scc. Here they exhibit the etiects of contrasted configura- 
tion. Three diflFerent torrents poured in lofty falls over the side 
of K<5ch Hannes Mountain, to uuite la one stream before reaching 
the valley of the rivet of Espin. The oufline and forms of the 
mountains which constituted the lofty chain of T^mii Jellu, or 
Jdwurf^lt' were never so distinctly seen: I could take bearings 
to all the chief points, which, if not the highest, are by far the 
most steep and rugged of the Hakkdri Alps. There are four or 
five abrupt, truncated, culminating points, between which are 
rideres of sharp pinnacles, rising like sky-towers, and overlooking 
deep and precipitous ravines fdlecl with tlieir vast deposit of per- 
petual snow, the grave of waters gone U) rtbt. The silver crest of 
the lofty but less serrated peaks of Marani'm also extended to the 
N.W., the sun*s setting beams lighting up their long continuous 
summits like a great icy coronal set upon the sea of silent hills, 
which filled up the remainder of this beauteous landscape, and 
which we now felt loath to leave, slill more so from the prospect 
of a burning plain before us ; but we remembered that we had 
still to cross the same chain— still perchance to breathe freely 
on the summit of the peak of Ilowjindiz 

Tuesday, June 23r(/. — Tliere are two i o ids from Gharanis, one 
over the mountains, the other by the valley of the Zab. We took 
the latter, aitiiuugh the longer, in order to visit some sulphur- 
mines said to exist there, and to avoid the Artushf or Ardushi 
Kurds, who were not well i^ken of. 

We made two slight ascents and descents before we came to 
the sulphur deposit. This we first met with at the bottom of the 
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valley ; it oonnsted of sulphur mixed with blue lime idmles, lome^ 
times granular, but mostly pulverulent. The second deposit was, 
half a mile beyond, in breocia of blue limestoDe, between the frag- 
ments of which was a small quantity of crystalline sulphur. Neither 

of these deposits were of much importance, from their extent, hut 
geologically they resembled much what is observed in the plains 
of Mesopotamia. A warm spring-, emitting hydrosulphurous acid, 
also occurred in the vicinity. We passtjd the Chaldt an vUiag^e of 
Kermi, and then turned oif from the valley oi the Zab, which was 
here both rodcy and beautifully wooded, to the passing a 

valley with two more Chaldean villages. 

The outline of the mountains had now become less rugged, the 
uplands were more lofty, and the chains more continuous. We 
met in our road with a welUarmed caravan of mules going to 
Juldmerik. By the road-side grew large g-olden poppies ; and, 
where marshy, Britomus umbellatus. In the evening we fol- 
lowed for some time the valley of the Zab, where it wmded 
through a marshy upland vale ; at the end of this it received a 
large tributary, which we crossed by a bridge: it flowed from 
N. 80° W. Ascending an upland a little above the Zab we 
reached the Chaldean village of Meilawa. These Chaldeans' 
are subject to Bash Kala*h, and no longer claim the distinction of 
belonging to a tribe* 

The country towards the head waters of the Zab beyond this quite 
changed its characters. There were still a few mountain points, 
as Argbi Tagh,* to the S.E., with a bold outlying rnrk. called the 
" Rock ot Fire.'* To the N., between BAsh Kala'h and Lake Van, 
was the Erdish Tigh ; but the outline of the chains is now tame 

* This is the Mdz Tagh of Colonel Monteith's piap ; and it appears barely to rise 
htm 1500 to 2000 feet above the valley of the Zab, wbete the latter is about 6400 
feet above the level of the sea ; so that the mountain attains an elevation of 8400 
feet. Monteith marks 9000 feet; probably from actual observation of a'crestE. of 
that which was visible to me, and which constitutes the summit level between the head 
waters of Zab and the upland of Urumiyafa. Compared with the observed eleva- 
tion of Sheikhiwi, I should think Colonel Monteith's observation rather in excess, and 
it appeared to me that none of the snowy mountains of the districts of Ber&diisht, Bur- 
dasm, and Kaniresh, which bound the upland of Urumiyah to the W., attain an eleva- 
tion exceeding 9000 feet; the mean height of the crest being 8400 leet* or 4000 feet 
above the plain of Urumiyah. The Tdra Jell6, or J&wur T&gh, towers over the range 
considerably, and advances beyond it to the W. But it would be requisite to ext(-nd 
our researches further S., along the Kandilan mountains and Sardiisht country, in 
order to determine the loftiest summit between the MiizTigh and the Zagros. T think, 
however, tliat there can be no doubt that the peak of Rowaiidiz has no rival iu the 
CMlerly chains of Kurdistan, and it is in these that it is situated. Notwitlistanding the 
evidence of Monteith's map, it appears quite certain, from the size of tin- i ivf r- fl v ing 
from this easterly chaia to the lake of Urumiyah, more especially tiie jNaz-lu, tiie 
Suhiur, and the Burr&ndui, dut tkey originate iu the Tur& Jellii, and flow tiuottgh this 
chain; indeed, the fransvf'rsf valleys of the two last-named rivers nre qiiite f^vidpiit 
irom the plain, while some laige tributaries probably lluw from Uie western side oi tiie 

Jelld to the Zab, in tlM inteml between the com^ of the ToU CSialdMni tad fiie 
Zibarf Knidi. 
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and rounded, the ranges being neither serrated nor boldly defined, 
and rising so little above the le?el of the upland as to have the 
appearance rather of hills than mountains. But the generally 
Alpine character of the whole cx>untry was rendered sensible by a 
variety of prominent features — the bleak and bare aspect of the 
soil — the little cultivation, aiid that so tardy — the reluctant vegeta- 
tion of coarse grasses and scdLTcs — the hardv and ligneous cha- 
racter of tlic perennial species of plants— ami the waters flowing 
towards the lofty chains to the west — spoke of their altitude in 
language as strong as the diminished pressure of the atmosphere, 
whether indicated by the length of a column of mercuiy or by the 
low temperature of the boiling point of water, Meilawa> 1iy the 
latter indications, was at an elevation of 6418 feet. 

Wednesday, June 24th. — Our road still continued up the open 
valley of the Zab : hours brought us to' where two streams 
rTio(>t ; tlif> one from the mountains Ix'vond Bash Kala'h, tlic other 
from Kanda Kilissa. W o. Sinm came in view of Rasli Kala*h, 
about 2 miles to our left. It is a lare:c villajre, distributed round 
the base of a more conical hill than that of Juldmerik, and, like 
it, supporting a castle. It is said to contain 200 houses, inhabited 
by Kurds, Jews, and Armenians. It is governed by an officer of 
the Beg of JuUmerik, and is tributary to the Pishk of V&n. 

At one part of the valley of the Zab some rocky ridges of yellow 
limestone come down close to the river*s edge, which they shot up 
in a narrow glen. There are no less than three different castles, 
square courts with towers at the anjrlcs, commandinq^ this pass. 
Two iivr in nuns, but one, Kala'h Karani, is still in <r<>od repair. 
Our guides this mornuifj liad been a f^ood deal disturbed by the 
appearance of six armed Kurds, who followed us for three or four 
hours, always keeping, however, out of shot. This was an 
advantageous place for an attack on our small party, for our three 
Chaldeans had left us at Julimerik, and been replaced by a peace- 
ful, talkative priest, but nothing was attempted. Keeping still 
up the valley of the Zab we came to an ancient Armenian mo- 
nastery, well built, with sloping roof, and bell-towers, containing 
two bells, regularly rung at service. It is curious that the 
j^rmonians, who are dependent, should have preserved tliis custom, 
while the Chaldeans, who are independent, have no bells in their 
churches. 

At this point the Zab is divided into two streams, one of which 
comes from the southern declivities of the Erdish Tigh, in the 
district of Albak ; the other from Kdniyeh, Karisun, and Kashen, 
where three different springs are marked in Colonel Monteith's 
map, evidently from actual recognisance; and the elevation giv( n 
is 7500 feet — I do not know how determined, but coinciding with 
what might be expected from the observed elevation of the Zab 

/ 
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in the present upland valley, so near its sources, and where it is 
a mere brook, 6900 feet at Meilawa, 6800 feet at Kandi Kilim. 
The aoturoes given them by Colonel Monteith are correct, what- 
ever may be the case with the course and tributaries of the river, 

as delineated in the same map. They rise between the territory 
of Salamast and Kotur, in the Sar al Bdgh, from the sides of 
which the waters flow in three opposite (Hrections to the lake of 
Urumi'yah to the Caspian and to the Persian Gulf. 

Kanda KiUssa is, as before said, a very old Armenian mo- 
nastery. Tt is inhabited by a bishop and priest; the former of 
whom, an intelligent man^ assigned to it an age of 1600 years. 
The door-way was a handsome specimen of Saracenic architecture, 
though defaced by a colossal bas-relief of the Almighty, a mon*- 
atroos production, resembling a great idol. Around the arch were 
also other figures, with large heads of hair. On the bodies of 
these were some antique carvings, among which were some letters 
resembling those which had been identified as Armenian at Al 
Hadhr. I may mention here, that, with the exception of the 
Armenian characters, the sculptured signs on the stones of Al 
Hadhr are correctly rectilinear, and not variouslv contorted as in 
the specimens printed by the Society. The church oi Kandii is 
defended by a rampart and bastions, and has two outer courts 
with defences. On a height above is a modem castle^ widi a 
guard of about forty Kurds from Bish Kala'b : for this is the 
frontier of the country. 

Tuesday, June 25th. — This morning we left the valley of the 
lart tributaries to the Zab, and entered upon a hilly country, ynih 
occasional ravines in limestone. It was so cold before sunrise 
that we were fi^lad to walk to keep ourselves warm. In one of 
these ravines was a bloc k of limestone with a semi-cylindrical 
boUow, to which is attached a tradition that a prince of Salamast* 
was formerly converted to Christianity, and was in consequence 
pursued to the mountains; that he attempted to secrete himself 
in this hollow^ but was slain there by his enemies. This locality 
of an antique martyidom was treated with great respect by the 
Chaldeans in our company, who kissed it and then rubbed them- 
selves in the hollow. The stone is well polished by these absurd 
obsen'ances. 

Trachytic rocks and liasalis break forth amid these limestone 
rocks, and constitute a group of hills, — Tura Khani Sar, or 
Akronal, which rise above a fine pasturing valley, with a lake in 
one part of it, and which was now occupied by an encampment of 
Persian Kurds. It takes its name from a ruined karavanserfi in 

* This k tbe orthography insisted upon by Mr. llassam. It is generally written 
Selraas, or SiltiiM. Miyor RawlioaoD s map, 1 find| marks it correctly as a district, 
and uot a town, «• in all diber ma^ 
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the vallov. A Kunl joined us from this eiu ainpment with his 
horse and gun^ and behaved so outrageously to \x%, that had he 
continued till out of sight of h» friends, we should oertunly bare 
given bim a good beating ; but be was too wise to expose bimself. 

We crossed over a ridge of trachytes and descended by Kh&ni 
Berin, re-ascending amid hills of conglomerate and ip^ieous rocks, 
from whence we obtained our first Tiew of the fertile plain of 
Salamast bearing due mjifjnetic E., with the lake of Urumiyah 
beyond. Tliere are moments wliirh never slip from a traveller's 
memorv, when, after a Ion? journey on a heated or monotonous 
plain, a range of mountains with their anli<npatiuiis of rr»ol watei'S 
and refreshing breezes come into sight, or when, fatigued with 
mountain-toil and travel, a plain, smiling with gardens and 
vilifies, and full of promises of delicious repose, presents itself to 
bis flighted vision. 

Our descent to tbe plain from hence occupied us, however, 
3 long hours, when we reached some basaltic clifis, which led 
directly to the cultivated plain. On one of them were the foun- 
dations of a castle construct ed of stones of larc^e dimensloiis : to 
the 8. was also a bold rock of limestone, whicb })iotrii(i(Ml out of 
the plain, l)earing thr ruins oi Karnawi or Marandos caslle ; and 
before us rose a small hiU, the last of the basaltic knolls, with a 
small Christian church. Pits were dug in the bed of a river close 
to us to obtain gravel, whicb is sifted, and then sprinkled over the 
land, to adapt it for growing water-melons. Two more hours amid 
villages and gardens brought us to the Chaldean village of Kho8» 
row4, tbe place of Khosroes* (the Khusrue of Monteith's map), 
where we had an introduction to a relative of Mir Shim'dn, and 
were well received nnd hospitably entertaine<l. 

Vhe district of iSalamast is covered with villages, as may be 
seen by a glance at Colonel Monteith's map, which appears, in 
what regards this district and that of Urumiyah, to be founded 
upon actual survey. These numerous villages have, as in many 
parts of tbe E., a common market, where u also the residence of 
we governor, and tbe whole is inclosed like a fort. This place is 
designated sometimes Salamast, sometimes Dilmdn, but is gene- 
rally known in ordinary parlance as Shahr, the town,'* simply. 
It is the same with the district of Urumiyah. In all this part of 
Persia a bad Turkish is the language generally spoken : the better 
classes alone are acquainted with Persian. The Christians all 
look to the Russians as their protectors ; but the Persians have 
imbibed a noiiou that Mohammed *Ah', or rather Ibrahim Paslia, 
is destined to be tbe great bulwark of Islamism, and the con- 
queror of tbe Christian foe j and Major Rawlinson also remarks 
the same thing of Sold6z. 
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Friday, June 26ih. — We lode by Ula, where the American 
missionaries have a school, and THlrmel, to the hills which ad- 
vance in bold rocks, bearings two castles over the lake of Urn* 
mijah, and which are designated lECari Basb^ or Black Head. 
But they have a culminating point westward, which had still a 
few patches of snow on its hoary head^ and w hich, rising about a 
thousand feet above tho lovel of the lake, is called Zend?ishl Tdgb, 
or Tiir Zendasht by the Chaldeans. These hills g^ave me much 
hard work, for their structure was very varied ; the results, how- 
ever, may be given in a few words : the fundamental rock was 
large-grained granular hornblende and feldspar, and the same 
mineral small grained passing into basalt. This xock beeame 
large-grained lamellar as in gneiss, or small-grained schistose af 
in certain chlorite schists. Superimposed were a breccia of lime^ 
stone with fragments of hornblende roda and limestone rocks 
often saccharoidal. A second series of rocks presented feldspar 
and black mica, large grained and lamellar, passing into black 
mica schists, and common mica schists much waved and contorted, 
and these into clay schists ol various colours, red, green, and gray. 
Associated with these w<'i:> a third series, consistinij of quartz rocks, 
generally with a waxy lustre, and passing into jade. We crossed 
this range of hills and stopped in the gardens of the Chaldean 
village of Gawaldn, to the N. of which is a laiger Christian vil- 
lage called Jemalawah by the Chaldean residents, but Jelilibid 
by the Persians. 

Saturday, June 27th. — Our road lay along the banks of the 
lake, but at some distance from tlie water, and over a drv. frravellv, 
or sandy plain, rovered with a spec ies of ononis and mescmbryan- 
themum, amid which, when the soil was slightly saline, predomi- 
nated a species of salsola — when very saline, a salicornia — when 
scarcely at all salt, Nigella damascena, Capparis spinosa and C. 
ovata. Thns, at an elevation of 4300 feet^ we had at once the 
vegetation of Mesopotamia and of Babylonia, the nigella ei^e- 
dally reminding one of Mdsul, the mesembryanthema of Hillah, 
but vegetation was more dense ; and the perpetual artemisiw of 
the lower plains were a good deal replaced by Astragalus verus 
and A. trRor^irnnthoides. Amid these were numerous vagabond 
flowering plants, which did not, however, afifect the main features 
of the vegetation. Springs of water were frequent at the toot of 
the hills, the waters being generally brackish. They must be- 
come so in passing through the lacustrine alluvium ; for the form- 
ations, at least on the W. side of the lake, are not such as contain 
salifeious deposits. I have not seen enough yet of the lake of 
Urumiyab to give an opinion upon the origin of its' saltness, but 
it is evident that it has diminished in size and left behind a con- 
siderable lacustrine deposit characterised by its saline plants. 
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Major Rawlinson is inclined to take an opposite view of the sub- 
ject, and to consider the lake as encroaching upon the land. This 
may very well be occasionaUy the caae^ as in different seasons of 

the year when the supplies from the rivers are greater or less, and 
ajr?^in nt certain times when whole rivers are absorbed in irrigation 
or arc allowed free course to the lake, as is related by Major 
Rawlinson of the .Jagbatu and the Tataa : but these are accidental 
phenomena, while the great extent of lacustrine alluvium, which 
has evidently been deposited by the waters of the lake, leaves no 
doabl of the general diange produced in a great period of time, 
notwithstanding the irreguJar temporary variation in the level of 
the waters. 

The district of Urumiyah presents an extraordinary scene to a 
person accustomed to the treeless monotony of the plains of Meso- 
potamia ; a more fertile district can scarcely be Imno'lncd, One 
vast extent of crroves, orchards, vineyards, gardens, rice-ncrounds, 
and villages, sometnnes with a village common. It much resem- 
bled the best part of Lombardj, beUvcen Milan and the Lago 
Maggiore. Five American missionaries, with their wives and 
families^ are now stationed in the town of Urumiyah, where they 
pursue their benevolent work of educating the young Chaldean^ 
in a delightf ul climate abonnding in all the luxuries of life. May 
they long enjoy them and continue their truly useful and valuable 
labours ! 

Sunday, June 2%tk. — Leavinf** Urumiyah we crossed the river 
of Suhur by a bridge of five arches, and crossing a low ranf^-c of 
hills entered upon a very fertile low rice coinitiy, which extended 
nearly to the banks of the lake, and to the S. <j^radually became a 
marshj which must be uiipassable at certain seasons of the year. 
We had some difficulty in fording the Burrandiiz, also a goodly 
stream, beyond which we stopped for the night on the marsh near 
the fortified farm of Ulidi. This plain was everywhere coveied 
with larL* herds of horses and cattle» and flocks of sheep and 
goats. There were also many villages, and every appearance of 
the same prosperity and fertility met wit!: ill alonj? the E. sid(« of 
the same mount?\iiis, vvliich on the western side ar^ generally 
speaking, so sterile and unprodiicti\e. 

Monday, June *I\)th. — Passinir the villa£2:es of Thomator 
(christian) and that of Char, each vvilLi Us mud fort, we en- 
tered upon the bills which now separated us from the plain of 
Ushnei^ or Shino as it is generally called. We entered by a 
ra\ine, about 1^ mile up w£ch we found the village of Kasinli^ 
the hills around rising barely 800 feet above the valley. At 
mid-day, having travelled 6 hours, we came- to an upland of 
sienitic rocks^ having traversed which we descended upon the 
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plain of Usbnei^ and passing the Christiaii village of CMin, we 
rode through Ushne'i without stopping, and bivouacked in a field 
beyond the town. Thr> plain of Ushne'i is traversed in its centre 
by the river Gader, and may be estimated at 8 lo 9 miles in 
length by 2 to 3 in width. It contains eight villao^es besides the 
residence of the governor and market-place (Ushne'i), and two 
forts, both near the iiver. This differs much from the account 
given by Major RawBaBon^ but I think the variance if owing to 
hit having included in his estiniate part of the lower valley of the 
Gader, which from the direction by which he approached XJshnei 
may have more the appearance of constituting part of the uppw 
plain. This plain is at an elevation, by boiling-point thermo- 
meter, of 4619 feet, which appears from the short course of the 
Gailer to be correct. Salamast plain, nearly on the same level as 
the lake, has an elevation of 437l> feet, Gawalan 45'i3 feet (pro- 
bably 150 feet too much), Urumiyah 4518 feet, a good approxi- 
mation, leaving to the lake an a^)proximate elevation of 4300 feet. 
The mountains of Keli-Shm nse from 1000 to 1500 feet above 
the plain, or about 6000 feet above the level of the sea ; and they 
presented a nearly continuous extent of snow, descending 500 
feet down their eastero declivities to the zone of fennel. The 
plain itself appears to have been once a lake, which was gra- 
dually filled up by deposits of gravel brou^lit down by the Gader, 
and which at the upper end of the plain nttain a depth of up- 
wards of 100 feet. A mud fort of no great antiquity, 2 mdes S. 
34 W. of Ushne'i, has been raised from its previous insignificance 
by the learning aud research of Major Rawliuson^ and proved to 
be the village of Saragana, where the army of Narses effected ita 
j unction with the Armenian contingent. It derives^ however» still 
more importance from its corroborating the ancient existence 
of a great thoroughfare across the mountains by Herfr, Rowindiz 
and Si'dek. 

We suffered some inconvenience from the picturesque red- 
turbaned Kurds of Ushne'i, who hehl various debates concnrning 
the appropriation of our goods; also from the fears of the more 
tranquil black-capped gentlemen who urged us in the strongest 
manner poi^^ble not to venture into the mountains, nor even to 
sleep outside of the town. Their strong representations, backed 
by the many private conversations of portions of the crowd, so in- 
flueneed some of our party that only four remained to breathe 
fresh air in the fields, the remainder betaking themsdves to the 
town, although we had frequently had throughout our journey 
(and even the night before) the very same representations made 
to us, without any other result tlinn leaving me and my servant to 
sleep alone in the mountains. Finding this want of con&dence. 
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application for a ^uard was made nexl day to the govenmr of 
Ui>hnei, which led to much disappointment. Ushnei ii» by meri- 
dian altitude of Saturn, in N. lat. 36° 55' 29". 

IVednenday, Ju!y \st. — Waitinor for tho irn^rd, vvp (lid not "ret 
off till afternoon, when, fording the G ulcr, we passe*l bv Sinkar, 
:hi(] then, instead of proceeilinir direct to tlie pass of Keli-Shm, we 
tuineil k> the VV'., to the summer quarters of the Seruji Kurds, 
where our Zerza guards had to transfer us into the hands of the 
Kwd Beg. By tbii movement I was deprived of the pleasure of 
e»amining an inscription I was most anxious to see, and wbich I 
had first heard of ffom the Roman Catholic Chaldean bishop of 
Mosul, who is a native of Salamast. My regret has however 
been lessened by reading Major Rawlinson's account of the same 
stone and writing', whleli, il enfrrnved on the rompnrt Ijlue slate 
or schist of the neig^hbourinir mountains, as a]) pears from that 
gentleman s description to be the case, must be irrecoverably 
illegible. It is satisfactorily determined, however, to be a cunei- 
form inscription. I never heard anything of a second inscription, 
as mentioiied by Major Rawlinson. The twmi range, which 
overloolcs Si'dek, is the peak of Rowtodiz; and it may have been 
lost by leaving the great road to ascend that mountain. 

Hmrsdayy July 2nd. — We started at an early hour for the 
ascent of the Keli-Shin, which was performed on foot ; bat we 
were delayed bv the non-arrival of tlie Kurds who were to act as 
guards, and without whom the muleleeis would not proceed; 
when they came u]\ only two were armed, and these begnn. in 
the most haui:hi\ and insoleni manner, to ask lor pipes, which 
nobody seemed mcimed to give them. We then proceeded on 
our journey, and Grossmg the first range, gained a oonntiy with 
less snow and more wood, and with many flocks of sheep and 
goals feeding on the mountain sides. We soon, however, came to 
another range, with glaciers, the slope of which created some 
anxiety. We passed three of these, however, in safety; it was 
more fearful to look at another passing over them than to venture 
oneself; a sincrle slip would infallibly have hurried a person to a 
vast depth.* When we gained the next crest, the peak of Rowan- 
diz was only distant from us two more summits and crests, and 
was easily attainable. I had gone behind a rock to take a few 
bearings without attracting attention, when I heard a quarrel, 
and upon my letum found Rasiim and Divud agitated with alarm. 
The fcnrds had insisted on being paid according to their un* 
limited demands, and upon the mountain where we were. I was 
glad of this, as there was now an opportunity of repaying them 
for their pre\nous insolence, which had indeed been intolerable 
all the way. They were now alone on the mountain, and the 
Greek and myseii' were iuhuUely better armed than they, and 
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our arms in better condition, so we told them to go about their 
business, they should not have a farthing. Mr. Rassdm, how- 
ever, who was for pacific measures, promised one of the G^uides to 
pay him at Rowandiz. Finding that they could get nothing from 
us here the two rufiians went oS, which was an agreeable rid- 
dance. ' 

We now continued our ascent of the mountain. Vast piles of 
mow, accumulated by the drift winds to a depth of many hundred 
feet, were only broken through by bold and sharp rocky pinna- 
cles of grey and green quarts, or broke oif abruptly over dark, 
precipices of brown and blue schists, shivering away in silvery 
leaflets, and shaking in the breeze more like fragments of the ice- 
heap than of the mountain. The Arelia alpina, and here and 
there n .saxifrrif^"e, 'were the only remaining specimens of vegeta- 
tion; on some sheltered moist spots grew, in one mass. Polylri- 
chum septentrional e. Proceeding over the first mountain, we 
had a descent to make through a ravine filled with snow, then 
another ascent steep and rocky, and another glacier, till hope de- 
ferred made the heart sick. At length we came to a precipice 
formed by a vast dyke of sienites, which crossed the whole crest, 
and constituted the summit of the peak of Row&ndiz, or Sheikh- 
I'wa, as it is called by the Kurds. We were now obliged to climb, 
but perseverance soon brought us to tlie top, from whence we 
enjoyed a view of almost nil Northern Kurdistan, favoured as we 
were by an uncommonly clear and fme day ; nothing but the 
haze produced by the intense heat of the plain prevented our see- 
ing Mosul. Indeed it was well that before my departure I had 
tatel sevi^ral bearings from Mdsul to this mountain, for since the 
great heats have come on it has been no longer yisible* It bears 
£rom Mdsul N. 81^.5 E. ; mag. yar, 8*^ W. Its elevation, by 
boiling-point ther., 10,568 feet. But, although remarkable by 
its position, there is no doubt that some of the summits of the 
Jcliu mountains, which arc peaks rislnfr f>Ti a sea of peaks, or 
mountains superposed on a group of mountams, exceed it in ele- 
vation ; as also do probably, though to a small extent, the Md- 
ranin mountains; indeed, all the loftiest Alps occur towards the 
heads of the tribuianes of the Great iiab, adhering to the narrow 
line of the granitic axis ; and lower towards the head waters ol 
the Litde Zab. At the same time I doubt if there are any moun- 
tains in Kurdistan which attain an elevation of 15,000 feet, as 
marked on Colonel Monteith's map; the highest summits of 
the Jelld or Jdwur T^h, viewed in comparison with Sheikhi'wSi, 
not appearing to attain a greater elevation than 12,000 or 13,000 
feet. 

On lf>okinrr around I was particularly delighted by the number 
oi old lneadj> which I could distinguish ; iirst, aud most promi- 
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nent, were the JelUi mountains, from which 1 was se])aiaLed by 
what might truly he called a tremendous country of awful chasms 
and ileep precipices ; although, when one comes to face theie 
difficulties^ such ^ pigmy is man compared with surrounding na- 
tnxe, that tb^ are merely steep slopes which he may treads just 
as an ant finds a finn hold upon what to us appears the smooth 
surfiu^e of a sUme. The southerly peak of JeUu evidently sur- 
passed the peak of Rowaiuliz in height. Advancing- from the 
Jellu upon the valley of the Zab, which here and there displa} ed 
itself, glittering out from the wooded vale below like a minute 
silver thread, w;i!> the bold but less lofiy inouniaiii oi Linitka :- 
beyond was the chain of Alaiineh j and nearer, that of Ghara 
Tdbi and Rash Kalon, which terminated with their rugged sum* 
mits the prospect to the N.W. It is the abrupt termination of 
these chains, and the opening that extends between th^ and the 
Zobir country and mountains, which allows of the Sheikhiwi be- 
ing seen from Mosul. To the W. was first the bold and wooded 
mountain of Sar-i-Burd, with the beauteous vale of Sidaka, or 
Sidek, at its base ; and beyond this the giant precipices of lime- 
stone which guard Rowandiz, and which open their rocky breast 
to allow the w*aters of four rivers to ming^le togetlier. To the 
S.W. the country was lower, yet I recognised some well-known 
points near KSi Sanjak ; while the lofty summits of the Kandildn 
mountains limited the mospect to the S. To the £. was the 
noble expanse of lake Urumiyah, and the comparatiyely low 
country of Labijan and Solduz, backed by the hills of Sardusht 
and Mikri, and extending in the £. till lost in the haze of a mid- 
day sun. I omitted to mention, although I had previously no- 
ticed it from the Keli-Shin, that tlie river Gader forms three 
small lakes before losing itself in the lake of Urumiyah. But, as 
these lakt s were not noticed by Major Rawliuson^ it may be in- 
ferred that they are only teuijM)rary. 

It was with regret that we tore ourselves from this magnificent 
prospect ; added to which, the mountain itsdf had a charm which 
was deeply felt by all. It perhaps more particularly originated 
in the deep silence which reigned upon this lofty summit, and 
which appeared as if for ever unT)roken on the spot which thus 
rose up to the region of the clouds so perfectly alone, so pure in 
its canopy of w hile, and with an atmosphere so substantially deep 
an<l 1)1 lie that it seemed a cloud of itself; and the spectator shud- 
dered i<> ihiiik himselt iipon its bosom! 

It has been truly remn !.ed that 

** Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His sltar the high places and the peak 
Of esrth-o'eigazing mountains." 

Coleridge, if I may be allowed ope more quotation from a 

VOL. XI. p 
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remmbnoee of hamB, beantif ally expreites tlie sentiment awak- 
ened by each situationa 

" O dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee. 
Till thou, ttill preaent to the Mdily seDse, 
Didat vanish from my thought ; entranood Uk prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone."* 

After balf-running> balf-sliding, we found ouraelree in an hoar 
comfortably seated just below the inferior limits of snow« ^ere a 
fire had been l<inf11od, nnd breakfast was prepared to reward us 
for our toil. There were also a host ol Kurdish shepherds who 
had e:atli( I ( (1 round to wonder who were the madmen — for they 
were polite enouir^i to deem us such — who had come to nm^ as if 
in derision, over their snow-clad mountains. 

A large cararan passed along the road tn the course ei the 
momiiigy and indeed, notwithstanding the bad habits of the 
Kurds, this is in snmmer-time one of the most frequented passes 
in this part of the oonntry> the same merchants having recourse in 
severer seasons to the road by Rowindiz to S6-uj Boldk ; but in 
winter all roads are eqnally impassable. The elevation of our 
halting'-plare was 85(i<> ti ( t. 

On leavin»^ this, we kept rounding the declivities of the moun- 
tain, whit h presented diallage rocks, talc schists, red and brown 
schists, and conglomerates. The first rivulet we met with came 
from a small lake at the south-west side of the mountain, which 
has apparently, but a few years ago, broken its boundaries, and 
scattered over the valley a vast accumulation of rocks, boulders, 
and pebbles. We next passed a torrent 1 2 feet by 2 in depth, a 
little further one of 11 feet by 1|, and then another 14 feet by 1^. ^ 
All these lai^ streams flow from only one side of the mountain, 
antl unite in a woorled vale below, where is the villa^-e of Berk- 
ammd. We continued to descend rapidly till we reached the 

* If Mnor Bawlimon becotK i f In tuppwing that the mountain of A«M«r«Bd, wlncli 
bore 0D6 of the three original ^a v Ifires — that of Azer-Geshesp — was at or near the 
famoui KelUShSa, this higlt ami remarkable mountain was tlie must likely to be chosen 
as the site of the tsmple ; but it may be objected both to theSheikUwfc atul to the Keli- 
Shin, that tliey are reiukTed ulinost inaccessible by snow tuid j^lacim, ami J am niiich 
more inclined to seek lor the site of Asnavencl at the peak of Ata^ih Tagh, or fire-rock, 
before noticed, and which is a commanding yet accessible eminence, and better adftpted 
to the description given in the Zend-Avesta (torn. iii. pjj. — '^28), where Mount 
Amavend is mentioued as t>etween \'ar khosrau, or lake ol \ an, oud Var Tekhesht, or 
lake of Uramlyah : die AtsihTftg^ near AigfaS, or Aija, whicii was abo by name 
and by tradition the scat of a fire-teinple. and ansn^crs best to the geographical position 
given in Anquetil de Perron's, Zeud-Avesta, being 18 huuni from either lake. Major 
Rawlimon'e argument is mainly founded upon the possible derivation of the word 
Asnavend from f^sh; ?'! — the O'shnoh or Aslnujkh of the Syrians. The position of tlie 
mouutaia of Asuavend does not aftecttbe discvissiou of the same traveller r^arding the 
orifiral Mat of wonbip at 9i(e— the Atropatenian £cbatana->4br it after tiie defeat 
of A/ Icwjor (Astyages) by Ke'i Khosrau (Cyrus) that the fire was taVr t, *<i iTi if.ut. 
The peak of Zoidash^ or lake Urumlyab, may also be noticed as a mountaui remark- 
dbk in poiitioD, and fo which tradition Ml atw 
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region of oakj jasmine, small honeysuckle (Lonicera aipigena), 
acacia, and Cerds siliquastrum. Our descent, however, continued 
5 hours from the haltinpr-place, at a lair pace. When we gained 
the valley* of 8idak4 or Sidek, we rested at the village of JefPuli^ 
«l an althnde of only 3742 fe^ lo that^ without crosniig any inter- 
T«ning ranges, we had descended directly firom peak of 
Row£idii to m conaideiably lower level than the plains of Axer- 
bijin and the lake of Urumiyah. The change in the tempera- 
tore and vegetation waSj as may be imagined, very great. We 
were in the midst of rice and melon cultivation, and surrounded 
bv groves of mulberry. Several little villages were scattered along 
the side of the river of Si'daka, or u[nm the declivities of the hills. 
The valh'v is, strictly speak ma;, a raviiic at the base of the Sheikh- 
Uiwi; a and the surrounding country still remain under the 
governmeul of the Beg of Rowdndiz. The tribe dwelling in this 
vale called themtelfes Pir ' Astlnt 

ThMTsdaify July 2imL— We conthraed onr xoad along the valley 
of Sidak&j as it is called by the Kurds, and by the Persians Sidek. 
We paaaed a river from the S.E., 10 yards wide by 1 in dqpth» 
and crossed it by a bridge ; immediately beyond which was a 
brook and ravine, and this latter isolates a bold projection of rock, 
which is washed on the opposite siilc Ijy the river of Sidakd and 
the last-meiUioned river united. On tins projection is the fort of 
Si'daki, a square court with four round towers at the angles; but 
having also in front another curtain and gateway defended by two 
more towers. *Before the castle is the village, which contains 
about 100 hoQses. Although the present castle is a coinparattvely 
modem building, the rock on which it stands appears to have 
been chiselled on its face at a very remote date> for the waters 
have since that period wrought changes which are easily distin- 
guishable from what was done in ancient times to render the rock 
more flifficult of approach. There is every reason to believe, 
Iruin the peculiarities of its position as well as from its antique 
appeal ;ince, that it was a station or fort at the time when this was 
the great road from Nineveh to Ecbalanu. A wooded open vaiiey 
unites with the Sidek vale from the S. E., and the united waters flow 
into the comparatively open country between Sar Linitka and Sari- 
Biird. IhJdbutaihcitlimealWedmefortheeumi^ 
this curious place, and search for inscriptlonSj which, as I chiefly 
sought them on the face of the rock, I may probably have over- 
looked, if they be upon a pillar, as mentioned by Major Raw- 
linson's informant. The soldiers came out of the castle, insisting 
upon an ejiiamination of our papers ami Ij.ifrfrage, as tijis was the 
Rowindiz custom-house. At last 1 was obliged to yield to the 
general desire to hasten on. 

Immediately beyond Si'daki we commenced the ascent of the 

r 2 
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Sari-Burd, a mountain of brown, blue, and green schists, and 
covered with oaks, including a large proportion ot valonia. This 
oountrj, as far as to the mounftaiiis W. of Rowindiz and to the 
Zob4r due W., is but a oontinuatiott of the * Am&diyah district, 
«iid» like it, is the true district of valonia and gall-nut^ We 
were 5 hours acoomplishing nearly the semicircuit of Sari-Burd, 
which we had to do to gain the valley of Rowdndiz, where it is 
washed by the river of Si'dakd, which falls into the river of 
Rowdntliz (Riibari Rowandi?:) a little below the towTJ, and on the 
E. side of tlie limestoru' liiiiirc, iiudrrectly called bv Dr. Ross 
Beni Hi[idc\in. In these mountains there are people of four 
nalioas and iour languages, viz., Kurds, Chaldeans, Turks, and 
Persians. Major Rawlinson^ being conversant with the Persian 
language and travelling only in Pernan Kurdistan, has uniformly 
adopted Pernan names, as Sfdek for Sidakd, Ushne'i for Shino, 
&c. A mountain, in Kurdish Chi, in Turidsh T^h, in Chal- 
dean T6r, in Persian Sar, varies in its other names also, acco|^- 
ing to the language of those whom you address. I invariably 
adhered to the names used by the Kurd shepherds when T rould 
obtain them ; but Dr. Ross, though an observing traveller and a 
good Orioiitalist, has been evidently imposed u]M)a by his Arab 
couipauioii Sa>yed Hindi, who has furnished him with Arabic 
names, as Beni Hindevm, Beni Karak, Beni Havirah, Sec, the 
sons of Hindevin, &c., which have no existence in these moun- 
tains. Indeed I have found from long experience, that the best 
guides and attendants, when fatigued by travel; will sometimes 
coin a name merely to save the trouble of inquiry. 

The latter part of the descent of the Sari-Burd for 2 miles 
is carried along a shelving declivity of schists, and cannot be 
ridden over on mules. I need not add that it is quite impracti- 
cable for artillery, and constitutes the second of the difficulties of 
this road, which arc three in number, viz., the snows of the pass 
of Keli-Shm, the descent on flutes at the foot of the Sari-Burd, 
and the vast limestone precipices W. of Rowdndiz. I here became 
acquainted with a fact of the utmost interest to me, although my 
apace will not allow me to enter into the details of the inquiry. 
AH along the valley of Rowandia and at the western foot of the 
Sari-Buid, tertiary brown sandstone, with ostracites and sandstone 
conglomerates of the same period and unaltered, underlie the 
schists of Sari-Burd, which exactly resemble in mineralogical 
characters those of the peak of Kuwandizand of the Kdrasi Ti\ tin'. 
I had long suspected, from a variety of circumstances, that these 
schists were merely altered tertiary rocks, but I was not prepared 
to atiirm so bold a conclusion, till the evidence thus presented 
left no doubt in my mind, and I have brought away with me 
specimens illustrative of the dianges by which a common coarse 
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brown sandstone heajmes a beautiful schistose rock. We halted 
a short time at the Christian village of D^ana, and then rode along 
the plain to Rowindiz. 

I was prepared to meet with much to ioterest me in thepoeitioii 
of this town ; bnt the reality exceeded my expectations. We were 
almost at its portals before it became visible ; bat it was easy to 
see, dam the distribution of the numerous ravines, with their per- 
pendicular walls of limestone rock, whereabouts the town would 
be. At Ifn^rtli. coming over a gentle hill, we saw a mount with 
one of tbr usual square castles with round towers upon its summit ; 
but this was not yet Rowandiz. We travelled on, and tower after 
tower displayed itself in succession, till, upon a naked plain of 
lixnestone, higher up, a few gardens made their appearance, and 
at length the town itself burst upon our view : the houses, built in 
lowsj one above the other, and descending in sucoesnve tiers, 
along a ton^e of limestone, which has a deep ravine to the E,> 
and another to the N., the latter containing the river of Rowin^ 
die. We descended into the ravine^ and found a bridge thrown 
across the precipice where the river is only 10 yards wide and 
about 1 yard deep, and rolling about "20 feet below us. 

The town of Rowdndiz has been eslimaicd at 2000 houses, 
but 1 amid not count more than 1000. As I may, however, 
have left some out, let it be allowed altogether 1300^ but most 
of them contain from two to diree families, none so few as one^ 
and many more. Indeed I never saw such a crowded population, 
nor so strange a scene : the roofs of the houses have no walls as 
in other eastern towns, and die moment the sun sets the dinner ia 
taken, and the bed made upon the roof ; for the pent-up valleys 
of Rowandiz and *Amadi'yah are more oppressive even than the 
plains of Mesopotamia. There were more than 500 persons to 
see us eat ; and so groat was the population that at night T ob- 
served there was not room enough on the roofs, and that hundreds 
of ]>eople, nu'ii, women, and children, lay in the streets. Many 
had entwined a few branches round their couches; some had 
erected little scaffi>ldings of wood and branches, on which slept 
the family, dogs, and fowls. The only symptom of modesty ex- 
hilnted was a great outcry amongst the fair sex that Mr. Rasstfm 
wore spectades to gratify an improper curiosiW, and he was 
obliged to take them off. Altogether there was less refinement 
here xhnn 1 have yet witnessed in the East. The town isdefended 
on the land side by a wall mth round towers ; and the "Reg has 
several guns. There were also several round lowers outside the 
town : on the opposite side of the E. ravine there are two ; be- 
tween the castle, to the N., and the ravine of the river, there are 
two more, and two an advance of the walls on the land side. 
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There is also a larger tower in the town on the hi«]^her part of thft 
rock. The Beg has as usual the best house, and a very pleasant 
summer-house, covered with branches of trees, where he spent 
the day while we were there. The present Beg is brother to the 
late chieftain^ celebrated for his extreme ambitioiij and whose 
fate is somewhat involved ia oriental mystery. It is well kiiowB 
that he was allured and not beaten from fan lastaeis; for *Ali 
Piahi only brought his guns to the hills of Herfr, which» as far 
as regards the difficolties of the country, was no nearer than 
Baghdid. Tlie Beg went to C<nistantinople to plead his cause^ 
and certain of the foreign embassies interested themselves in his 
fate, although he appears to have bren a sad lawless mountain- 
bandit. However he was re-appointed, with the title of Mo- 
hamTTied Pash^, after swearinj: alieg-iancc to the Porte, and was 
shipped utf to Sams Liu, but disappeared at Amasiyeh, owing to 
iUnesSj it was studiously reported ; but from inquiries we made 
at Amasiyeh itself^ a few years back, we learned that he was there 
overtaken by a messenger from Constantinople with the bow- 
string. The people still asked us about their old diief> whom they 
looked upon as a sort of Tamerlane. 

Dr. Ross, and, on his authority, Major Rawlinson, have written 
of the river of Rowandiz as if it were identical with the Great 
i^ab, which is not the case, as the river of Rowiindii: counts from 
the VV. slope of the Kandilan mountains; and up its fine and open 
valley is the road to S6-uj Bolak : near Kuwandiz it enters into a 
ravine of limestone, and receives at the town a stream from the 
a Thebedsctf limestone d^ a» an angleof l(y* to the at 
towards the waters; and thus the ravine keeps inereesing in 
height to the W. Not hr bebw the Row&ndia is a gap m 
these cliffii to the S.> through which flow the winter-torrents from 
a high mountain, towering over these ravines, and called Sar 
Hasan Beg. Further on, and about 1 mile below Rowdndil^ 
the river of that town is joinetl by a much larger stream, formed 
by the union of the three great stre uns described above, with 
many minor ones, which flow from the Shi iklnwd. and the river of 
Sidaka. The umted streams then flow onwards, tiU about 1^ mile 
further they receive another river from the S.W. — a river which 
presents the very greatpeculiarity of having its origin outside of or 
to the W. of the limestone chain of Sar Hasan Beg, which it 
enters from the W., passing through deep ravines and seduded 
dells till it falls into the river of Rowindis, to flow out of the 
same monutains back again to the W. ; and very little beyond 
this jimction, the united streams of Sidaka, RowdDdi2, and the 
last- mentioned stream, flow into the Great Zab. The union 
occurs amid stupendous precipices of limestone^ which rise per- 
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pen^eakrlj upwards of 1000 feet above the pigmy tomnti^ 
tboagli thaw must bave been the mam instruments of thb sini^- 

lar oonfiguraticm and distribution of rock and water. 

Friday, My drd. — We did not leaye Rowdndiz till mldiday. 
There was much oomniercial activity in the khdn. They were 

loading two caravans at the moment with madder-root, tobacco, 
and buflfalo-skins. The merchants of Mosul brin<^ there Kns^lisli 
and French g^mjds to exchangee for galU. I saw the skins ot two 
Kurd ioxes, evidently a peculiar species (canis alopex?), very 
small, with no bru&ii to the taiL ; the fur fine and short, of aii ash- 
grey colour, except the mesial line of the back, which was brown j 
the ears were short Patsing the gardens of the town, we made 
a descent into a deep valley with a gap through the lime-ridge 
into the bed of the Rowdndiz River ; we then ascended 1) honr 
to the crest of the shoulder of Sar Hasan Beg, from whence the 
Great Zab bore N. 48 W., and Sheikhi'wd N. 78 E. The rocks 
of the Great Zab had become nearly horizontal, but soon after- 
wards were waved and rnntorted. It took us exaetlv \^ hour to 
descend the pret jpKc %\iiuii now separated us ironi the river. 
The road winds down the perpendicular face of the rock so 
gradually that it may be ridden on most of its length. We went 
iasty for we were thirsty, and the windings mnst have been 6 or 
7 miles in length. 

Having gained the bottom, the road does not follow the valley 
or ravine of the Zab, but of the river of Pi'r Ha^an, which flows 
into It. The elevation of the cliff measured trigonometrically was 
1100 feet, or 1125 feet a jutting' crag. I had been informed 
by Dr. Ross of a castle in this pass, calle<l Rum Kal'ah, hut T 
saw nothing but curiously-shapod roc ks, which miglit easilv <»! itam 
that name; there were also mauv hpatious caves in these cliifs. 
The rivers aljuunded in fisli ; and our road up the glen of the 
Fir Hasan river had many charms. In the first place the steep 
precipices shaded ns from the hot beams of the sun ; there was 
plenty of water, and the Wooded diib presented great variety of 
scene : in some parts vast slips had taken place, and huge masMS 
of rock for a time hid the river from sight ; then we came upon s 
little open space with a base of sand or gravel, while at other times 
the road was carried with diffirnbv under overbanLnnof cliffs. At 
length we came to the open plain, where the Innestone rocks at 
the outskirts of the ranire were nearly vertical, while within they 
became almost immetiiaiely horizontal, an arrangement not so 
readily accounted for by the hypothesis of upheavic^ forces, as by 
that of sobsidence. We bivouacked on the banks of the river, 
and near the village of Pfr Hasan. 

Saturday, July 4<&. — ^We had now entered upon an uninterest- 
ing country — the sun-burnt plains and undulaung district which 
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C9(tends b^t^een tbe <nitljing low ranges of hillf of the Kofdisdn 
mountaim . First on our road were the hilU of Koniatman, clad 

with oaks, among which appeared a mcKlern square castle called 
Kala'h Kin bj my informants, and Kala'h Julimerik by the mule- 
teers, who were from Rowandiz. These hills led us to the plain 
of Herir. beyond which is the rocky ranjre of limestone called 
Gharali Surgh. Passing by Anomd^ a large village, we came to 
the banks of the Zab, where is a ferry and two villages, the one 
on the left bank being called Kasroki, that on the right Kendil. 
The feny, however, had been removed lower down, and when we 
reached it, as there was only a very small raft supported by 
eight skins^ it took ns three journeys of 1 hour each to carry over 
everything : there was no tree nigh to shelter us from the sun. 

Much allusion has been made to the comparative size of the 
Great Zab and of the Tigris at M6sul,->-and this is not sur- 
prising, since they are so nearly equal in inn<rnitiide that some- 
times the one has the superioritv, smneiimes the other. I have 
collected a variety of data upon the subject, and the result is that 
at Niinrgd, at the ferry to Arbi'l, and at Hen'r, the Zab varies 
from 150 to 200 yards in width, while the Tigris, seidom less 
than 200 yards, expands occasionally to 300 and even 400 yards, 
as at Yammjah. In fact the Tigris varies very mudi^ so that at 
the time of flood it presents the appearance given to it in CoL 
Monteith's map, which represents it as formed at Md^ul of many 
brant lies. At these seasons it attains in some places a >vidth of 
from 800 to 1000 yards, and is a truly sjilendid sheet of water. 
But the Zab is always much deeper ; and it is probably on this 
account that it is so celebrated for the quantity and size of its fish. 
It contained when we saw it a larger body of water than the 
Tigris, whose tributaries are not supplie<l by so many snow- 
mountains as those of the Zab. Indeed the main branch, or that 
ckf ArghanaM'aden, comes from mountams (Azarah) where there 
is no snow at this season of the year. The temperature of the 
waters of the Zab is also several degrees lower than that of the 
waters of the Tigris throughout sunmier, and they are consequently 
- delicious to drink.* 

A little beyond the ferry we entered upon a country of sands 
and sandstone, with the usual rivulets rind with gaudy oleanders. 
There are many villages on the banks <>1 the Zab;, which is driven 
l)y the (^harah Surgh further N. than is marked on the maps. We 
stoppeckat one t>i liit^se villages, called Isa, by the side of a clear 

* I have since learned that the Grmt Zab h consiJeretl as uncommonly high this 
season, and has thus interfered with the caravans of camels, which can generally ford 
it by rtie end of July. St ill as the seasons of the floods of the Tigris are in April and 
May, and those of the Z ih in June and early in July, the superiority passes in snc- 
cession from one to the oUier. When at their lowest, probably, the Tigris has a slight 
yro aminf nee* 
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spring, having a temperature of 69° Lahr. ; iiw ayr being 110" 
Fahr. after sunset. We toured mach this night from hot 
blMt% which came from the plains of Mesopotamia, and kept the 
theffmometer at 110^ donng the night It ww imponnhle to 
sleep under such ciicnmstance* ; but the result was beneficial^ 
and next day the atmosphere was generally cooled and move 
agreeable. 

Sunday, July 5th. — Tho main part of the morning's jonrncy 
was directed up the valley of the Akra' River, which is a tributary 
to the Zab, and not to the Khazir, as marked in Dr. Ross's map. 
Al)out 8 miles from the Zab there are two streams ; one from N. 
50 W., iinds its way by a ravine Uirough the limestone range 
thai flanks the low country, and is here called Sir-i-Sadah; the 
other from Akra*. This TsUey and the plain of Nav-Kur (the 
Plain of Mod) prodooe the greater part of the rice consumed at 
Mdsnl, as well as m;iny common and water melons."' We left 
the Talley by a hill called Sar Deciyeh, of no great height, but 
commandinp: a most extensive prosport. and from whence T f^-ot 
bearings of all the various outlets ot w aii i s trom the ntoimtains. 
with also the inlet of Pir Hasdo, the only ca&e of the kind that 1 
know ill the Kurdiislan hills. 

Below tliis hill wo entered upon the extensive plain of Nav- 
Kur^ studded with villages, bnt only very partially cultivated ; yet 
more so than in its northern portion, where we had crossed it on 
our departure. The river KhaaSr flows through its centre, bnt 
afterwards approaches closdy to the foot of Jebel Maklub^ which 
it washes at its south-eastern base. We travelled on till dark, 
and then took up our quarters in the village of Chorek. 

Monday^ July (Sth. — The Jehel Makldb is prolon^^ed to the 
S.E. by low hills of sandstone, on the side of which is the large 
villnfre of Zen<ran.ih. The Khiuir forces its wav through these 
hills at the fool ol Maklub, but is again turned oil by the hill in- 
differently named 'Ain al Safri, the yellow spring, or *Am al 
Be'idhdf the white spring — from two springs on it so called which 
irrigate the lands of the village of Bertulli and others. The 'Ain 
al Safri and Maklub appear from Mosul as two distinct hills, 
bnt they ar<' united by a low range of sandstone and limestone, 
amid which is the village and khdn of lluberdah. We took 
break fiist at this place, and trotted from thence to Mdsui in four 
hours, the distance bf mg^ about 18 British miles. 

It now only remaius for me to conclude with those remai ks 
which, as results of observations inatie iliroughouL the journey and 
not of any single observation, could not well find a place in the 
narrative. 



* Tha b«t ud Ivgvt wsteMndoM ai* ptoduced by the Khowr. 
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Itt. I have omitted the detail of the geological •tr u oUur e of 
tlie mountBiiiB, is occupying too much space, but I liare endea- 
vomed to expreM in a bnef manner all the leading facts of that 

structure in the sections which I have drawn op for the Society, 
and which will be also an answer to theinstmctions r^farding the 

search for coal, which search proved in every respect unsatisfac* 
tory; while mv ioiirnry to Lr (Kal'ah Sherk^t) will inform the 
Society of the extensive forests occurring on the banks of the 
1 igris N. of that rcinarkahle site. 

2ndly. It is well known tliat the determination of the line of 
perpetual congelation is attended with many difficulties. This 
limit is mnch affected by the omtinuity of moimtain-cfaains, and 
thus we have reason to expect that it will be lower in Knrdistin. 
even in more soutbwly pandlels than in Mount Ararat^ a oompa^ 
ratively isolated mountain, and where it is placed by Parrot at 
upwards of 13^000 feet. This is confirmed by the observation 
on Shp'ikhiwd, the summit of which is covered bv a dome of more 
or less perpetual snow at little more than lOOUU leet. The 
Marandn hills present also at a similar height donies of perpetual 
sniiw, (if wliicii ])arts always remain, while the cr<igijy summits of 
the .J el ill mountains, which rise above the same line, are so steep 
as to present only bare and naked rocks. 

The aspect of the mountain does not affect in Knrdist^ the 
distribution of snow so much as local configuration, and hence it 
is of the highest importance to distinguish snow-drifts on bill 
sides, and accumnlationB in ravines and sheltered glens, from the 
other indications ; on a general ol^^rvation, the snow lasts longer 
and descends lower on the eastern side of Kurdistin than on the 
W. This is more particularly seen on the Burdasdr mountains 
W. of Urumiyah, and in the Keli-Shin VV . of Ushnei. There 
can be no doubt of this fact, which is perhajM to be attributed ta 
the higher temperature of the winds blowing from the valley of 
the Tigris and the plains of Mesopotamia than that of the wind 
from the uplands of Persia. All patches of snow not contbuous 
are formed by drifts, which last a long time, in consequence of 
the quantity of snow accumulated in them. These snow^patcheS' 
extended in July as low as 6000 feet ; but when protected by 
r^^^nes, and in continuous mountain districts, to 5500 or even 
51)00 feet. When these snow-patches occur in Alpine ravines at 
great heights, and remain there all the year round, they still do 
not indicate the line of perpetual snow ; such are met with in 
Kurdistdn at an elevation of 9000 feet. As a general result it 
may be said that there is no chain of mountains in the Hakkiri 
country which can be said to attain the line of peipetual conge- 
lation, although the summits of Turd Jellu, of SheixhKwi, and of 
Miiandn^ approach very closely to it 
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Srdly. During^ the present journey great care was taken to 
obtain the tem(>erature of springs at dififerent elevations> and 
man pBrtienlarly of those niiich might be supposed to come as 
neerlj m possible from the line of constant temperature or iso- 
thennal line, which KupCTer (Poggeiulorf a AnmleD, 1829) has 
placed in those parallels at a depth of 25 metres, and which in 
the cellars of the observatory at Paris, are known to he at a 
depth of from 60 to 70 or 80 feet. The complete discussion of 
the observations collected on the present orrasion would carry 
me far bevond the limits suitable to a Tncinoir Suffice it to sav 
that the diininuUoii of temperature obsei veti at various elevations 
did not exceed 1° of the centigrade thermometer (which I always 
used) for 600 feet (1° Fahr. for 333 feet), whereas De Saussure 
gives for the Alps in summer V for 528 feet; Kamond, for the 
Pj^renees, P for 538 feet; Humboldt, for the Andes, in equin. 
zone, Pibr 187 metres (which is what Gay Lussac obtained in 
his aeronautical journey) ; and in temp, zone, 1° for 174 metres. 
KupfTer, on Al BurGz (Caucasus) found a diminution of 1^ of 
Reaumur for every 710 feet, which comes nearest to wl^nt is expe- 
rienced in Kurdistan. At an elevation ex( ef <lin;; joUU leet the 
diminution of constant temperature, as indicated by spring-s, grew 
more rapid, amountni^ tu 1' ior every 550 feet. The thermo- 
meter in the atmosphere gave nearly a similar result, but with 
cnirenli of air from jrlaciers this could not be depended npon. 

4thl7 and lastly. With respect to nones of yegetatbn, too in- 
teresting a subject to be neglected in twice crossing so remarliabie 
a range of mountains, we observed one ^reat peculiarity, which is 
the absence of the conifers— indeed 1 did not meet with a single 
fir, pine, or laurel in the whole ranp^e of our travels: myrtle is 
also wanting"- The zones of veijptation were as follows : — 

1. From the plains of MesojK)iamia to the heii^ht of 1000 leet 
is tlie zone of Cilvcvrrhiza. Robinia. Niirella damascena, wild vine, 
pistachio, oleander, roses, plane tree, isynuga argentea. Country 
of rice, grapes, melons, maize, «^c. 

2. From 1000 to 4000 feet— lone of oaks, Quercns valonfa, 
Q. infeotoria, &c. This is the country of pears, apples, plums, 
&c. 

3. From 4000 to 5000 feet — aone of Lonicera alpigena, jas- 
mine, Amyijfdalus nana, Astragalus verus. ' 

4. From oOOO to 7000 feet — zone of Astrno^fibis traq-acanthus, 
Kliamnu'^ ^axatilis, ]i<pony, fennel. Primula auricula, Helleborus 
hyemalis, Crocus alpestris. 

5. From 7U00 to 9000 feet — zone of saxifrages, Alchemilla 
alpina, Gentiana asclepiad^, Veronica aphylla, and saxatilis, 
Folytiichum seplentrionale. 

In condusion I may observe, that however gratifying it may be 
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to my feelings as well as to those of m feUow-traveUer Bftr. 
Rassim, to have asusted in reatorinf a Uhristiaa natum to Uie 
notice of the civilised worlds I am yet folly aware of the imper- 
fection of oar labours. Much remains to be done before the 

curiosity at present awakened respecting the geography, natural 
historv, nnd antiquities of Knrdistdn can be thorougfhly satisfied. 
Some time must elapse and main efforts must be made before all 
the recesses of tliose wild iiiouniams can be fully explored : but 
that they are accessible to an inquirer using proper caution has 
been proved by this journey, which it is hoped may thereby give 
a fresh imptilse to disooyery. 



IIL«— ;$jke<di of the EaUem Cotui o/CenJtral America, compiled 
from Notes of Captain Richa.rd Owen and the Officers of 



Captain Bird Allen« R,N. 

TuK best existing charts of the coasts of Honduras and Yucatan 
being extremely defective and qmte inadequate to the growing 
oommercial interooiuse between England and the independent 
States of Central America, the British Gbvenunent directed a 

minute examination to be made of the whole of this eastern coast 
and the adjacent islands and banks, a brief account of which is 
contained in the following pages. 

From Cape C^atoche, the north-eastern point of Yucatan^ the 
survey was prosecuted in a southerly direction for 370 miles 
along the eastern shore of tins peninsula, including the shores 
of Spanish Yucatan and the British settlement of Honduras; 
then in an easterly direction 350 miles to Cape Gracias a 
DioSj comprising part of the coasts of Guatemala and Mosquitfa; 
and lastly, again to the S. for 250 mUes to the river Colorado, in 
lat 10° 47' N., long. 83° 3^ W., being the remainder of the 
coast of Mosquitia, and 45 miles of the coast of Central America. 

The latitudes and longitudes were, when practicable, observed 
on shore, the former generally hv meridian altitudes of stars N. 
and S. of th(i zenith, and the latter by chronoincti ic observations. 
The chaui of connexion between the West Indies and England 
is subjoined from Captain Owen s nautical memoir descriptive of 
the survey. 

''We were furnished with eight excellent chronometers^ the 
Standard (No. 114^ by Dent) being the watch that gained the, 
first prize in 1B29 at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, and was' 
the best wa,tch that at that time had been placed there for trial. 
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' After laLing the chronometers at Portsmouth, we made the 
<i ui uur way to AlaUeira, and after aii interval uf 14 days 
ain rated at Fancbal. This mendian distance, a^eeing ez< 
ily with that derived by Dr. Tiarks from a mean of 15 chro- 

■^ometera, bmj be oonsidered accurately determined. 

Upon leaving Madeira we proceeded direct to Nassau, in 
Vew Providence, Bahamas, whm we again rated ; but as there 

was an interval of 40 da}'s, the result can only be taken as an 

approximation to be corrected on our return to Enfrland, 

'* The next place visited was Port Roval, Jamaica, the interval 

only 8 days, when the results were most s itisfactory, and were 

subsequently verified ; all the other jK>&iUuii^ were measured from 

one of these two places. 

" When we were returning to England in the Bhwm in 1832, 

we sailed from Nassau direct to New York, where we remained 

to rate the chronometers, the interval from Nassau being 1 1 days; 

we then proceeded to Halifaxj and after an interval .of 7 diaja 

again rated. 

" From Halifax we came direct to Portsmouth ; the inten ril 
between the observations was only 19 days, and the mean result 
gave an error minus m the longitude of Portsmouth of 12*6 seconds 
of time, or 3 miles 9 seconds of longitude, winch was added to 
all the West India longitudes under the supposition that this 
error had obtained in the run between Madeira and Nassau* 
as from our subsequent observations we have reason to believe 
was the case. 

"The Thunder was commissioned in 1833 to continue the 
survey commenced in the Blossom, To avoid the hurricane 

season we went from Madeira to Demerara, in 32 da^ s ; the 
results were most satisfactory ; neither the temperature during 
the voyage nor rates obtained at each place altering much. 

" From Demerara we measured to Port d'Espasme, Trinidad, 
having a short run of 5 days • and alter remaining there to rate, 
we proceeded direct to Port Royal, Jamaica; here, after again 
rating, we found the longitude thus brought on from Madeira, 
vid Demerara and Trinidad, to differ only 1* 2 second of time, 
ir less than ^ of a mile of longitude, from that deduced from our 
run by New York and Halifax to Portsmouth. 

" Havanna was measured both from Nassau and Jamaica 
more than once, and the result does not differ more than ^ of a 
mile from that assigned to it bv the Spanish astronomer Bauz^^ 
being the mean of various asi: onomical i)l)-,ervations." 

The longitude of the bpanish muiu was connected both with 
Jamaica and HaVanna twice or thrice, and with different j^arts of 
the line, as Cape Catoche, Belize, Nicaragua, and Old Providence, 

Bemg only a nautical survey, the geographical information 
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obtained will necessarily be very superficial, little more than the 
general appearance of the shofOK and places Tinted. 

The survey commenced al the N.E. part of Yucalin^ near 
Cape Catoche, to which point difierent authorities assign positions 
TBryuig 8 miles from each other ; as a succession of narrow islets 
bounds the neighbouring shore^ shielding the maiil from view, 
the navig-ator is likelvto <rivo the name to what appears to him the 
most prominent pointy while the geog^rapher would hardly consider 
as his cape anything not connected with terra firm a. 

Captain Rirhard Owen, foilowmg the ohier authorities, as 
Don 1 iiumas Lopez and Don Juan de la Cruz, m their chart 
published at Madrid in 1755, has assigned the name to Ibe N.E. 
point of the nudn land,* which is sufficiently conspicuous; the 
tops of the trees with which the surface is covered being about 
150 feet above the level of the sea. Near the shore there is a 
turreted stone building; whether built for defence or reUgioas 
purposes we could not ascertain. 

Captain Barnett on the other hand has given the name to the 
most northern ]xnnt of the islet that bounds thf^ coast. 

From tliii point the main land, which presnits a low and level 
appearance, thickly wootled, the trees rising to a height of about 
100 feet, trends to the S.E., and, being bounded by a succession 
of narrow woody islets, cannot be approached in a ship : the most 
distant of these islets is Contoy, lying 16 miles from the main, form- 
ing the turning-point for vessels bound from the Bay of Honduras 
into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Four miles S. W. from the S. part of Contoy is seen the northern 
point of a narrow neck of land, composed of white sand-hills, 
clothed here and there with low stunted i:)ushes, risint^- to an ele- 
vation of 20 feet, which extends in a southerly direction aljout 
6 miles, where it becomes connected with the main by a low 
sand-ridge. This in some aiiihunLici» is improperly laid down as the 
island Blanquilla. 

South of this are the small islands Mugeres and Cancun : the 
former^ 4}- miles long and 4 * broad, is 4 miles from the 
main, and rising into a small hill 80 feet high, covered with trees, 
has a fertile appearance : at its S. end, which terminates in a bold 
white cliff of rock, stands the ruin of a tower, about 12 feet high, 
of excellent masonry, resembling a martello tower ; and a short 
distance to the N.VV. on the shore is the remains of a small stone 
building, which from its turrete<l appearance may have been a 
chapel : there are three similar ones on the E. side of Cuzumel : 

* That the N.E. point of the peninsula is somewhere thereabout is clear enough, hut 
there ii nothing conspicuous whatever ; m fact, we learned, from the fishermen, that the 
iutariiitt it nrampy and cut up with lagoom to some distance j and it wooU Iherefim 
lie dittcoh to cay vhne ttmtJImM cauaoeaom. 
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* 

Uioe lie alio tivo other nnaller dilapidftlcd maiies of nnular 
nuMonry, one on the N. point of Cuncnn, and the other on the 
land-huls W. of the S. aid of the kilaiidj and which probably 
gave protection to the anchorage. I think that a dear pamge 
will be found to paaa out to the northward. 

On the western or inshorr side of Mug-eres there is a confined 
but sniiir anchorag^c, excellent <kirinir northers, with 2 fatlioms 
close t(i the rocks, which can he entered round the S. end, where 
an I'^nglish ship of war is said to have careened in 1801 : there 
are here some small vveiU, which arc used by fishermen; and 
gaodwooding. 

Caneim ia a narrow ttrip of land, composed of tand-hiUt, ) of a 
mile wide, and about 8 milea in its entire length, stretching out as 
two sides of a triangle, enclosing a lagoon between itself and the 
main land ; from which it is not distinguishable, being only sepa- 
rated by a boat-channel at each end. There are small wells in 
the sand, which supply fishermen with fresh water, at the S. and 
N.E. points. 

Cozumel Inland, the north-eastern and most prominent point 

01 uhich is m lat. 20° 35' N., and long. 86° 41' W.. and 39 
miles south from the centre of Muger^, is the most considerable 
island on this part of the coast, being 24 miles long» in a N.E. 
direclioD, and 7 miles wide. It is very level, and covered with 
small trees, whose tops are abont 70 feet above the sea. In the 
lew place* we penetrated beyond the shore we found swampa and 
ponds; a small one at the N.W. point was of fresh water. We 
saw no trace of inliabltants ; but there were three towers on the 
eastern side, similar to the one on Mugeres. A clear txuik of 
reg-nlar soundnigs stretches 7 miles N. of the island, shoaling 
gradually to the land. The channel between Cozumel and the 
main is U miles wide ; in which bottom was not reached with 
200 fathoms of line. ^ 

85 miles to the southward of Coramel, and 18 from the 
main, lies the north end of an isolated coral bank, rising perpen- 
dicularly out of the ocean. It is called by the English the North 
Triangle Reef, and by the Spaniards, with their usual aptitude. 
El Chinchorro — the fishiug-net : it is of an oval shape, 23 miles 
N. and S., and 9 miles wide : composed of white sand ; with 
nearly an equal depth of water all over it. There is an islet, 

2 nidrs wide, near the centre; two smaller ones at the X. part, 
each covered wiiii mangrove-bushes; and a smaii sand-bore, only 
a few feet above the sea, at the S. extreme. 

The edge is formed liy a cotal leef even with the water, but so 
precipitous on the outer side that no ground could be found, with 
95 fathoms of line, 300 yards from the reef, except at two vmall 
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places at the N. and S. eztTemes, where the bank goes off gra- 
dually to 5 and 12 fathoms a mile from the reef. 

In the maiii land there is ]:>ut little feature or variety of appear- 
anoe^ being generally a sandy beach, with level ground thickly 

covered with trees, whose tops do not attain a greater height above 
the sea than from 50 to 100 feet ; without any signs of cultivation 
or habitations. 

From Cape Catoche to the British settlement of Honduras 
there is only one elevated ridge discernible iioai the sea^ and this 
lines the shiore, in lat. 20° 1 V N., for a distance of nearly 3 miles^ 
with a white perpendicular diff about 80 feet high. 

In lat. 19 42' and 19^ 20' N. there are two openings, about 
8 miles wide, with barrier reefs across the greater part of their 
entrances.* The land is low and thickly wooded ; but not see- 
ing any connexion across the bights from the ship's mast-head, an 
elevat ion of 90 feet above the sea» they must reach inland at least 
12 miles. 

After leaving these ])ays the coast is unbroken till we reach, in 
lat. 18° 10' N., the boat-chaimel that divides Ambergris Cay 
from the mainland of Spanish Yucatim. 

Ambergris Cay^ so named from the produce of its shores^ is a 
narrow islets 20 miles long and about 3 wide^ extending S.S.W* 
in a line with the main land, of which it appears to be a conti- 
nuation. The western shore is swampy, and cut up by lagoons; 
but the eastern oine is more firm, ond there the trees attain a 
greater height. 

Within Ambergris Cay there is a shallow estuary, extending 
60 miles from the south point of the Cay into Yucatan, with an 
average width of 10 miles, and not more than from 5 to 12 feet 
water over a soft muddy bottom; and communicating southerly 
with a sheltered navigation within the ree& that bound the wh(de 
coast of British Yucat^ 

The shore of this eztensiye estuary is low, thickly wooded with 
mangrore and other trees, and cut up by lakes, streamlets, and 
rivers ; the principal of which are the San Josef, Rio Hondo, and 
New River ; the first belongs to Sj^nish Yucatan, and upon it, at 
a distance of 10 miles from its mouth, stands Bacalar, the most 
considerable town of the province, to which it gives a name. The 
inhabitants carry on a small trade with the town of Belize (the 
seat of government of the British settlement), by market-boals, 
bringing down fowls, tlsLc, and taking back manufactured goods, 
which they smuggle into their own country, avoiding the high 

* Asa-usion Ba^; a good reef harbour, with S feet into tlie bay. Further south i« 
Shamrock Ikiy, with a well-sheltered reel' harbour, and 7 feet iuto the hay : called by 
tin Spaniaidf (Eiprittt SflstOk* 
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duty deinkaded by the Mexican government from the lawful 
trader. 

Ru) Hondo, in lat. 18° 3CV N,, is the northern boundary of the 
Bi itish wood-cutting settlement of Honduras, whicli occupies a 
coast-linc of nearly 200 miles, reaching far south as the n\er 
Sarstun, in lat 15^ 53^ N., with an average breadth of 70 miles ; 
but the land-boundary is ill defined, there being little other rule 
than that of occupation, the tenure by which more than half the 
tract now in ponession is held. 

The last treaty with Spain, in 1786, ceded us territory only as 
far as the river Sibun, in lat. 17*^ 25' iV., or 0 miles south of the 
Belize river and town ; while the British settlers are cuttmor wood 
on almost everv stream down to theSarstiin, lioldin*? it by right of 
CX)nquest, having been m uninterrupted j)os5>ca;.ii>ii since the set- 
tlers, assisted by a small naval force under Captain AIoss^ in the 
Merlin, gallantly repelled an attack made against tbem, in 1798^ 
bj a large Spanish force from Yucatibi. 

The whole settlement is conveniently intersected by 15 riven 
and streams, which> after passing through the country, empty 
themselves on the roast, and afford the readiest means of trans* 
porting wood from the forests to the sea. The rivers and streams, 
l)cing fjnlv navit!-?ible for boats, were not examined beyond their 
mouths, except ilu- Belize and Sibun, and they onlv for a few 
miles; but coiriinon report, which probably errs by an over., 
estimate, ascribes to the Rio Hondo, by the river's course, a dis- 
tance of 50 miles in a N.W. direction ; to the New River, 70 
miles in the same direction; to the Belize river, 170 miles 
N.W. by W. ; and to the Sibun, 100 mQes N.W. by N. These 
are the largest rivers; and, being placed here in their geogra- 
phical position, commencing at the northern boundary, it will be 
seen that they run almost parallel through the upper half of the 

settlement. 

The Irind in the vicinity of these rivers is low, and cut up by 
small lakes, nolbing being visible from the coast above the level 
of the trees that line the shore ; it is occasionally under water, if 
the annual rains, which oommme in the interior of the country 
in the month of June, prove more than usually heavy, as in the 
years 1804 and 1832, when the river rose 20 or 30 feet, and in- 
undated an eiLtensive district A gentleman, coming down the 
river at the last period, was carried many miles across the 
country among trees and houses, all appearance of the course of the 
stream being lost. It must be observed that the rains in the in- 
terior, by which the rivers are s\vt)llon. spldora reach this part of 
the coast, exce|H in occasional squalls during the night. 

Some knowledge of the course of the Belize river may be oh* 
tained from the following extract from the correspondence of 

VOL. zi. o 
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Mr. Bourn, a Baptist missionary, who visited part of tfie settlers 
located on its banks for the purpose of instruction in 1 S33 : — 

'* In the month of April I left Belize on horsebat k to prosecute 
mj intended jourucj , and visit some of the mahogany-works and 
otiier settlements on the banks of the Beliae mer. Never having 
undertaken such a journey before, and as oonmaratively few do, 
excepting those wboie business is to look after cattle with do 
Tegular roads, I was induced to seek a guide. The only one I 
could procure without an unjustifiable expense was from those 
going in that direction after cattle. 

" After crossing the river and proceeding: alone the greater 
part of the way throug^h an open pine-forest, I arrived at the dis- 
tance oi what is reckonrMl "20 miles from Belize, according to the 
course of the river. 1 uuglit lo state that, running in a line from 
£. to W. between the different rivers on this coast, are beautiful 
and eztensiye pine-forests, not dissimilar in appearance, only des- 
titnte of human culture, from gentlemen's parks, intersected with 
ponds of fresh water, and everywhere immense numbers of cattle 
feeding. The banks of the rivers, which are generally of a rich 
alluvial soil, are covered with a thick imperinons forest, except 
where it has been cut riway and burnt for plantntions. ThrontT-h 
this, after my ride m liie pine-forest, I had to make my way to the 
river-side, which I found less difficulty in doing than I had ex- 
pected. The name of the place is Free Town. 

** Early next morning I left, and after 2 hours* ride readied 
the first mahogany-works to breakfast. 

** The leading person belonging to the works kindly <iflfered to 
ride with me till 1 had passed two creeks which flow into the 
main river. The first of these we found no difficulty in fordii^; 
but the other the horse had to swim across. Beyond this is a 
considerable settlement, frequently visited by numbers who 
attend to cattle. Here is the commencement of a rich and beau- 
tiful savanna, running in a line for miles through the country, 
without a tree, except on its borders, covered with a rich luxuriant 
grass from 2 to 3 feet in height. 

" I left the next morning and stopped at a place on the banks 
of the river called lime-walk, where are between forty and fifty 
persons. I took my departure from hence, and after a 4 hours* 
ride I came to very high land consisting of a pine-forest, to the 
eye of boundless extent. Here I met with a friendly reception 
from a person 1 knew, who, mth several others, have comfortable 
establisliments. Next morning-, ' the Sabbath, after breakfast I 
preached to the people. SfK)n after service my friend rode off 
with me across tlie pine- forest to a mahogany- work on the opposite 
bank the xiyer. In the afternoon and evening 1 preached to 
the people ; left early next morning, and after a considerable ride 
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reached between 10 antl 12 a.m. another mahogany- work, wheie 
I breakfasted, and tttv h(^rse swam across the river, and after a 
long ride reached Kock Dondon, between 4 and 5 p.m., another 
mahogany- work, takinj^ its name from a lar^^c roek standing nearly 
in the centre of the river ; here my horse had to cross the river 
•gaiiL I reached Beliie on the Satniday afternoon, after preach* 
tag in ten different placet.'* 

A hnrricane in 1787 caused the tea to rite at the entrance of 
the Belize river 7 or 8 feeti to at to overflow and dettroj nearly 
the whole town« Great numhert of people were drowned — 
teventy nut of one gang of negroet: thote taved were, with 
few exceptions, rescued by canoes. 

In the southern part of the settU iiient, commencing from 
10 miles S. of the l?elize river, the hills nse nearer the sea; in 
some places ridges well clothed with wood come close to the 
thore. The prmcipal monnlains are the Dolphin Head (lat. 
17"* 12' N., long. 880 23' W.)> 5 miles inland, and the Cock*t-oomb 
range, so called from its oudine (lat W 48' N., long. 88'' 30' W.), 
15 miles from the tea, extending 10 miles in an E. and W. di- 
rection, having an elevation of 4000 feet above the sea. 

Through this district the streams Manati, Mullin's River, Stand 
Creek, Sittee, Monkey River, Deep River, Golden Stream, Rio 
Grande, Moho River, Ternash. and Sarstun flow; the last divides 
this settlement from the state oi Honduras ; these (although much 
inferior in size to the rivers before mentioned) have a considerable 
flow of pure and wholesome water, which being confined between 
narrow banks it made available for the conveyance of mahogany. 

North Stand Creekj 30 miles S. of the andiorage off Belue, it 
the best watering'>place for menH>f-waT and vessels needing a 
laifpe supply. 

The Manati and Indian Creek, which last runs into the Sibun, 
are snid to pass through hills 500 feet high, by undeigroond 
channels, ^ oi a mile h)ng. 

If one mav jufl^re of the capabilities of the soil bordering: on 
the river troni liie luxuriance of the corn fields and gardens^ there 
seems no reason against the cultivation of sugar, cotton, rice, 
cacao, &C. (which last grows spontaneously), were not their export* 
ation prohibited. 

A more liberal system is however now in operation, and the 
cultivation of cotton has commenced. 

The sea-face of the whole settlement is bounded by a chain of 
coral reefs and small blets. at an averajje distance of 1 5 miles 
from the main, with a clear navigating passage within them 
from 4 to 8 miles wide. 

In this barrier, extending 130 miles, there are only two chan» 
nels through which vessels of 13 feet draft can conveniently 

o2 
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enter ; not that the reef is literally unbroken, althongh the outer 
edge is so to a considerable extent, but the rocTcy spots bcing^ 
scattered over a surface in some places 12 miles wide, it is much 
too intricate for na^Hgration , 

Abreast of the southern part of the settlement the reef be- 
comes broken, and iiiuillv disappears at a distance of 12 miles 
from the coast of Guatemala, leaving an open navigatioii to the 
Gdf of Dalce,* and the southern British rivers, which are daily 
becoming of greater iin]K)rtanGe as the wood on the northern ones 
becomes more scarce. 

Whether we consider this reef as a breakwater along the whole 
extent of the settlement, or as a shield in troublous times to pre- 
vent a Rndden descent, we cannot help lieing" struck with its 
"Utility; within it, both ships and boats navig^ate in all weathers by 
night and day, the former findings secure shelter at any moment 
wherever they choose to drop anchor, and the latter conveying liie 
inhabitants to and from Belize for their necessary supplies. 
I It is also a remarkable geographical feature, 2000 square miles 
of bank, the sea-boundaij of which is a perpendicular coral wall^ 
there being no ground found with 95 fathoms of line at 700 yards 
from the dry reef, except at the opening S. of the reefs, where 
the increase of depth, although rapid, is not so instantaneous ; for 
after passing the 30 -fathom boundary, which is in a line with the 
reef, there is still, for a width of ^ a mile, 100, 150, and 200 
fathom soft muddy boitonij sunilar to wliat is found through the 
channel at from 20 to 30 fathom soundings. 

In this basin there is a greater inequality of ground than in any 
other part of the West In£es ; coral spots not more than 100 yards 
across, with only 3 or 4 fathoms water over them^ and suddenly 
30 fathoms all round $ again, 35 fathoms only 200 yards from ree& 
even with the water. 

To the northward, where the rivers are larger and the outlet 
not so easy, the depth is from 4 to 30 feet. Off the river Belize 
lies an enormous bank of soft mud, through which there is a ser- 
pentine channel called " Grennells,'* 12 miles long, and only 
^ a mile broad, i J to 30 fathoms deep, the sides of which, are 
almost perpendicular. 

In the same latitude as the northern part of the settlement 
there are three banks of an oblong shape, 20 miles long by 
6 wide, s< parated from each other and the main by channels, 
from 5 to 1 5 miles wide, of unfathomable ocean. Two of these. 
Glover's Reef and Li2:hthouse Reef, are banks of white sand with 
from 1 to 3 fathoms water over them, encircled by a ^oral reef 
even with the water, on which in each case there are three or four 



• *' Gtilfo Dulc«^' might, perhaps, l»e better rendered " Freshwater Gulf.'' — Ko. 
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small islets with cocna-nut and other trees ; on one of these stands 
the lighthouse^ marking the approach to Belize and the residence 
of the pilots. 

The third, called Tnmefie, is similar to these in shape and in 
being surrounded by a coral roef, almost perpendicular on the 
outer side, but internally it is filled with mangrove islets rising 

out of the watrr and having narrow channels Ijetween ihem, but 
so clustered together as to appear like one bushy island. 

The whole extent of the main reef is also studded with nume- 
rous !-,!( is of every variety of size and solidity: first the spot of 
saiid, jubl rais»ed above the water; tliea the more extended beach, 
which nurtures into trees the cocoa-nut cast upon its shores ; next 
those places composed of sand and mnd, where the mangrove 
springs out of the water, and ndiich are in this neighbourhood 
called by the appropriate name of " drowned cays and lastly, the 
island, a mile or more across, whose soil produces the grapewood- 
tree, buttonwood-tree (very hard, and valuable for cogs of wheels), 
and other species of trees, witli a girth of more than 3 feet. 

The rise and fall of the sea is very trifling, seldom exceeding a 
foot, and, beini? irregidar, is probably more the result of wind 
than the tidal wave. 

The only town in the settlement is Belize, the seat of govern- - 
ment, situate on both sides of the river, which is crossed by a 
wooden bridge. The storehouses and residences of the piinctpal 
merchants (mainly composed of wood) form a good street On the 
S. shore, fronting the anchorage at the extremity of the town, 
stand the church and superintendent's residence, suhstantial-look- 
ing brick buildings. 

The chief part of the population clusters around tlie mouth of 
the river, where arc also the court-h?>use, gaol, and shambles. 

The barracks, which are occupied by the left wing of the 2nd 
West India regiment, are north of the town, Ij^ mile from the 
church, which short course is the only road in the settlement on 
which horses can be used, all distant communication being carried 
on in boats. 

The anchorage off the town is safe and convenient for vessels 
not drawing more than 15 feet water ; and this being the only port 
of entry, hither all vessels resort, whether their object is to <ibtain 
mahogany or to brino- British manufactures, to be hence re-shipped 
in boats or small vessels into Spanish \ ucaian, or the Guatema- 
lian territory. 

A late custom-bouse regulation has just altered this, and obvi-. 
ated the necessity for vessds touching here, a change which may 
injure this town and settlement, but will much increase the gene- 
ral trade^ opening the whole coast of central America to English 
enterprise. Wliether that part subject to the King of Mosquitia 
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will be benefited or otherwise^ time will show. Experience bai 
unbapinly pjwed that the unocmtiolled InteroouTse of dvitiied 
adventuiers is more mischieyous than useful to a population but 
little removed from barbarism. 

The trade of this settlement at present amounts to more than 
one liundred vessels, and 20 000 tons ; the imports bemg the 
necessaries of life, as salt meat. Hour, vegetables, and all sorts of 
British manufactured goods, both for immediate use and lor ex- 
portation to the suriuunding country. 

The exporto aie nahc^iny, dye-woods, tortoisethell, indigo, 
and cochineal, the two last being received in eichange for British 
manufactures. 

The population of the settlement, by returns in the Colonial- 
office, amounted in 1837 to 3320. If weaddto this 1000 Caribs, 
250 troops, and 500 discharged pensioners from our black Wnst 
India rofriments, we shall have a total of 5070 : 2300 of these 
may be resident in the town of Belize, whose natives, for its size, 
present as mixed an assemblage as, perhaps, can anywhere be 
seen^ — British, Natives of Spanish Yucatin, Negroes, Caribs, and 
Mosquito men : 2000 are woodcutters, Africans, — except about 
300 of the Carib tribe, more athletic men than are seen in any 
other part of the West Indies. Their fine appearance is doubt- 
less to be attributed to the moral discipline under which they 
lived, even in the bygone days of slavery. 

Tn the mahogany-works no whip was used as a stimulant to 
labour ; task-work was the general system ; and the enslaved 
Negro and free Carib noi kt d side by side, without any other dis- 
tinction thaii what abiiit\ or industry gave. This extended to the 
higher grades of society , iLis settlement being the only one in 
the West Indies, in which distinction of colour was not known. 
Here, for years, the descendant of the negro has sat on the magis- 
terial bench, and enjoyed equal privileges with his white brother: 
1000 are Caribs, including the 300 already mentioned as wood- 
cutters!, who have long been accustomed to hire themselTes in the 
niahogany-W( )rl( s . 

They reside at a flourishing village on the banks of North 
Stand Creek, which now probably contains one half of t\ui (.mUve 
tribe, whose fathers were banished in 1795 from the islaiid oi St. 
Vincent to the island of Ruatan, on this coast, whence they were 
soon invited by the Spaniards to locate themselves on the main, - 
near TruxiUo, and subsequentlv spread along the whole coast, 
from Cape Camaron, in lat. 16*^ N., long. 85^ W., to this place. 
This village is now th^ largest settlement, and is rapidly in- 
crearing, both from natural causes and immigration — these poor 
creatures at length, finding a more safe retreat under the British 
flag (from which the policy and justice of their ezpulsion was at 
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least doubtful) than under the less-settled government of central 
America: 70 are fishermen scattered nlono" the const nnd on the 
outlying islets^ whose chief occupation lis catching the hawksbill 
turtle. 

The men employed as cutters of mahogany are located on t lie dii- 
ferent rivers, in gangs of from 20 to 50 each, for nine montius oi the 
year ; each gang faa?iiigbiuit for themselves a temporary village on 
the river's bank, nearest to the district fixed upon to work, ac- 
oocding to the abundance of the mahogany. The autiunnal 
months are occupied in making a road, by felling trees, &c,, to 
the centre of the selected plot. In December the gangs on the 
Belize and neighbouring rivers return to tlie town for the Christ- 
mas holidays, a season given up to the training of the mili it ia and 
SOciiil festivity. 

In January they return to the woods for the long dry season, 
which commences in February ; they are occupied in cutting till 
April and May, during which months they are employed in the 
laborious work of drawing out the wood to the river on trucks> 
with twelve or fourteen oxen each. * 

This must be accomplished by the Ist of June, when the raina 
commence, which cause the river to swell, and carry all the logs 
that have been tumblctl into it down the stream. The gang« of 
workmen follow alter m' canoes^ to extriciitf^ such logs as have 
become cntanrrled by the wav. till all reach the sea, where they 
are sloppeil by a lKK)m, sorted out according to the owners' marks, 
and hauled out of the water into their rei>pcctive jaids, lo be 
squared and prepared for shipping. 

By the 1st of August all must be on board the vessels, to 
enable them to sail on that day, so as to avoid the hurricanes, 
which, although they have not visited this coast since 1 787, are 
prevalent in the Gulf of floridat through which the ships have 
to pass on their way to Europe. 

For such a Inrire and widely-smttercd })opulution, mostly of our 
own countrymen, and speaking our own language, the means of 
instruction of nnc < Inirt h and one chaplain. lil)erally assisted as it 
is by niissionaj les irom the esleyans and BupLisb, are lamentably 
deficient : the people resident in the distant parts of the settle- 
ment live the greater part of their lives, without an} opportunity 
of enjoying the outward ordinances of religion. In one case, a 
fisherman applie<l to Captain Owen to baptize his child, it being 
next to impossible for him to take his family near 100 miles to the 
church. The missionaries preach at out-stations periodic^ly — 
at Stand Creek lor the Caribs. and at MuUin's River and the 
BfHim fa village 30 miles up the l^cbze River) to the settlers: 
the residents at each station having l)UilL places of worship. An- 
other clergyman of the Eu^iisii church is much wanted, whose 
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dn^ it should be to itinerate and vigit evetj port of the settle- 
ment, which would enable all to enjoy occasionally tUb rites of 

our church. 

The situation of this colony, viewed in reference to the great 
subject of civilisation, appears especially to demand attention. 
It is surrounded by a large Spanish population, who, although 
intelligent, are, as far as concerns the majority, only nominally 
Chiisdanized, according to the form of the lUnnish faith. 

It is intimately connected with the natives of M osquitia, who, 
notwithstanding their subjection to the British crown for the 
last century and a hnU, are living in the depths of barbarism, 
without clDthcs nnri without letters; in fact, in a more dpjE^aded 
state than any other tribe on the east coast of either of the 
Americas. 

May not the British possessions here be made a central point, 
whence Christianity, civilisation, and commerce may be diffused 
over the whole of Central America? 

The State of Hondnras, one of the ftve districls composing the 
republic of Central America, joins British Yucat&n. The coast 
which we have now to describe runs E., or liearly at a right angle 
with that of the English settlement, extending a distance of 200 
miles to the small river Lamas, which separates this state from 
the kingdom of Mosquitfa. The extensive ang-ular bay upon which 
it is situated, contained between Cape Catoche and Cape Gracias 
a Dios, is called the Bay of Honduras : the frequent repetition of 
which name is calculated to cause confusion. Besides the bay 
and State, there are — 3rd, the Gulf of Hondi^ras, theS.W. corner 
of the hay; 4th, the British settlement of Hondoras, also known 
as British Yucatdn ; and, 5th, Cape Honduras, lat. l^f V N.,long. 
85^ 59^ W., forming Truxillo Bay, also called Point CastUlo. 

The coast of the State of Honduras is very different in cha- 
racter from the low shores ofYiicntnn; pointed mountains rise 
one above another till they attain an elevation of 7000 and 8000 
feet above the sea. The immediate shore is a^reeablv diversified 
with bill and dale, trees and dark-green verduie close to the sea: 
whUe the mountain-tops, being frequently capped with doads> 
give the whole a bold and heavy appearance. 

A bank of soundings, of irregular breadth, is found along the 
whole extent of coast at the western part from Omoa to Point Sal. 
It is not more than 2 or 3 miles wide ; but from hence, while the 
coast bends inwards to the southward, the soundings sweep round 
the island of Utilla, a distance of 21 miles from tlie land. 

The bank S. of Utilla and the Hog- Islands, for a width of 25 
miles, is studded wiiii siioals, which should prevent vessels from 
passing inside of these islands without due care — a course seldom 
requisite, as there are no harbours in this portion of the coast : 
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on the other hand, the bank off the towns of Truzillo and Omoa 
is clear, with regular depths. 

The W. extremity of this shore forms, with British Yucatdn, 
the Oiilf of Honduras, 8 miles wide by 16 long", -with a depth of 
water and bottom calculated to make it an eligible roadstead for 
vessels communicatin2C with the Guli of Dulce, In the S.E. 
corner there is a snug harbour, called St. Thomas's Bight, a basin 
more than a square mile in extent, of from 3 to 5 fathoms' depth. 
The shores, which rise abniptly from the water j are thickly clothed 
with indigenous forest; no appearance of cultivation being any- 
where seen : nor have its waters been much disturbed since the 
country has been under its present governors. While it was a colony 
of Spain, ships from the mother-country used to await here the 
arrival of their cargoes from the rivers which empty themselves 
into the Gulf of Dulce. 



IV. — Ac(T)}inf nf the Provincr of Vera Paz, in Guatemala, and 
of the Indian Settiemeuts or Pueblos established therein. By 
radre Fr. Alonso de Escobar. Communicated by Don 
Carlos Meany. 

The province of Vera Paz may be divided into the high country 
(Aha), the low (Baxa), and the very low f Miiv Baxa). This 
division opens to view the natural advantages ol an intertropical 
territory, comprising a vai icty of climates, and thereby capable of 
rearing and maturing the vegetable products of many lands, both 
of the East and West Indies. In the southern part of the pro* 
vinoe, and towards the capital of Guatemala, are the settlements 
of Ch61, Rabinal, Cubulco^ and Salami. These, having a climate 
ordlnaiily hot and dry, must be assigned to the low division of 
the province. 

Of the principal rivers towards the S., the first is thn Rio Grande, 
the sources of which are on a mountain in the settlement of San 
Tomas Chichicaslenanpro, in the jurisdiction (Alcaldi'a Mayor) 
of Sololi : passing through this district, it divides it from that of 
Zacatepeques, and afterwards entering the district of Chiquimula, 
it takes the name of Motogua, and flows into the Atlantic Ocean. 
The river Salami rises in a mountain opposite to the San Gero* 
nimo estate (hacienda), in « tract called by the Indians Chirre- 
mundo, and flows by the settlement of Salama, from which it 
takes its name. Joining in Panzuh with the river Cachll, which 
comes from the mountam of Matanzas (slaughter), it ilows on till, 
at the Sta. Anna estate, it unites with the river Chixoy, called also 
Sacapulas, and the sources of which lie in some mountains within 
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the jurisdiction of Totonicapam. A little further on it rpceives 
the river Cachecla, descending from the mountain of Paiuliach, 
which lies on one side of the settlement of 1 actio.* The furthest 
infonnalioa which I poasets respecting thii rwer (the Salamd) is, 
that when it flows by the mountain of Chammd^ it is already of 
great magnitude. 

In this (the southern) quarter arc found many sulphweous and 
chalybeate springs. Proceeding from Guatemala, after passing 
the Rio Grande, we meet the Rio de la Agua Caliente, so 
named from the hot water flowino: into it from numerous boiling 
springs. In tiie settlement o( Snlnma, near the banks of the 
river, are several hot water spiingb, popularly called the Licks 
(Chupacicros), because they are sought by the cattle on account 
of their saltness. Sheep drinking those waters soon grow fat, and 
their flesh acquires a delicious flavour. A great mistake pre* 
vails among the people in Guatemala^ who ascribe to those sul- 
phureous waters a remedial virtue in the endemic disease of 
goitre (gti^^echo) ; and those who suffer from it consequently 
come and reside for a time in the settlement of Amatitan. But 
the experience of the country proves the contrary fact, since those 
dwelling near the banks of the Rio de la Agua Caliente, and 
the people of Salama, who drink its waters, are commonly af- 
fected with goitre. A similar observation has been made by 
Aloedo, respecting the river Goali, in the tingdom of Grenada* 
where die auegueeho of our people is called eoto. 

Twelve leagues from Salami, on the summit of the mountain, 
after the forests of Fatal, on the royal road, stands the settlement 
of Tactic ; and 4 leagues further on is the settlement of Santo 
Cruz ; that of San Cristobal l} ing on the left of the road ; 
4 leagues more reach the imperial city n( Cohan, wherein resides 
the alcalde mayor of the province. One of the seven divisions 
of Cobdn, S. Juan Alcala, was oriprinally peopled with the 
Indians ui Chisec, or the tract oi country iioriii of the city. A 
league from S. Juan AlcaI4 is the setdementof S. Pedro Carchi, 
S. of which, little more than a league, lies that of S. Juan Cha- 
melco. The dimate of these setdemento is odd and excessively 
humid, on account of the heavy rains that fall all the year round ; 
although there is a transient summer in March and April, when 
the sun warms the earth a little, to prepare it for the speedy 
recommencement of winter. Bot this applies only to the settle- 
ments on the summit of the mountajus, and not to those below, 
which have six months of summer, and six of winter, as is gene- 
rally the case in America. An unclouded sky is a rare spectacle 
in those regions ; but when bright weather is coming, the river 



* Tbe Tsbte of ote catiMiiitiii.»BD. 
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Chixoy announces it at San Pedro, and the river Chico, in 
Cobdn, by a fitful mumuring in the itUlnetft of the night. How* 
ever, in oumpenaAtum for bad aatamnal and summer aeasonij 
these mountams never suffer fnun drought, hut the trees and 
herbage continue fresh and green the whole year round. The 
coldness and wet are most sensibly felt in November, December, 
and January. Durino: the rest of the year the air is mild and 
agreeable. The stormy winds serve to cool the low country 
towards the S. The day on which the north wind bej^ins to blow 
in the mountains receives iroin the Iiahans a particular name 
(Boc), because with it begins the return of the water-fowl. 

The mountains are so many and so dose together that there is 
hardlj half a league of level land to be met with in all this high 
ooontry. Whichever way the ejes be turned thej are sure to 
meet with mountains, most of them of great elevation. Hence 
it H that the roads here are extremely rugged and predpitoas, in* 
somuch so that it is only on the royal road, and in tolerably dry 
weather (which comns hnt seldom), that it is possible to travel. 
After rain has fallen, as the roads are all up and down, and of 
slippery clay, it must be a very p:ood and practised l)east that does 
not fall at every step. Everywhere, indeed, there is danger of 
falling ; even in the passages and court-yards of the houses, 
which become so sUppery when wet, that treading them is like 
walking upon soap. 

For the Indians, however, there is no road too "bad ; and where 
no beast can keep its feet, they go and carry loads with little 
difficulty. Herein is seen the power of habit, since these people 
hpfrinninp;^ at six years old to c;n rv bnrd( n , become such active 
carriers as to be able to !nake journeys ot 200 leajrups, or more, 
without suffering, wlicn the best mule, if unshod, becomes so lame 
as to be unable to iriove a step. I have often seen them, after 
having hurt themselves by stumbling, hold a burning skewer near 
to the wound or bruise, to prevent inflammation, and start fresh 
on their journey the day after this painful treatment. 

When on a journey they caiefidly avoid dnnking cold water, 
and quench their thirst with water as warm as can be taken. 
Their ordinary food is a little roasted maize paste, chilled toto- 
pf)\te, wliicli they crumble into boiling- water, and so eat it; or 
else ilu^ warm it entire with chile* and salt; and this is their 
win -It' iioui i-,hment. Wherever they stop they stretch themselves 
at iuU len-^ih, although it be on the stones, extendmg Lo the 
utmost their legs and arms, and by this means they soon resume 
their vigour. There aie reckoned to be 1000 Indians in Cobin 
alone; above 300 in S. Pedro Cardii ; and 200 in S. Juan 
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Chamelco> not induding those who wander over the whole king* 
dom buying and selling. They usually take to Guatemala for 
sale a irreat quantity of rice, and thread of all sizes. To Chi- 
quimuia, Zacapa, and San Salvador, they take blankets, knife- 
blades, Indian mantles, pimento tciown in the country, hammocks, 
lasos, and a few other articles j and in return they bring back 
money and cattle, which they go for to Esquipulas, Cucuyagua, 
and Gracias, drawing also from Sonsonate and the Salinas the 
salt which oonstitutes one of the principal articles of their trade. 

But to return to the Cordillera of towering mountains which 
traverse the high country to an immense distance. Those moun- 
tain-tracts still remain quite unknown even to the Indians them- 
selves, who never penetrate into them except by the road to 
Peten. South of Cuban and of S. Pedro Carchd extend the 
mountains of Patal, which separate the low settlements of Salama, 
Rabinal, Cubulco, and Chdl, from those of the highlands ; i^d 
further on, in the same direction, are the lofty summits of Chi- 
chen, Chitzujay, Zaamioo, Zacampat^ Qnizmez^ lloman, Chix- 
oth, Guajona, Chidla^ and Zacriyl, the peak of which is laid bare 
by the fire and smoke that have at times issued from it. Besides 
these is seen Xucamel, the highest of all these mountains, rising 
between Chichen and Chitzujay, with its summit towards the 
south-east, its branches extcntliii;? to the lake of Bodegas, 

East of San Pedro are the mountains of Chintyl and Chacalte ; 
after which folldw those of Chicac and Tamajul; beyond which 
the Indians penelratc no iarther in tiiat direction. The limit of 
their excursions is, they say, three days from the settlement ; be- 
yond it the country is reported to be uninhabited, and to be filled 
with rugged mountains^ which, according to tkeir aoooimts» I 
should suppose to run towards the port occupied by the English 
in Belize. 

To the north-east are situate San Augustin Lanquin and Santa 
Maria Cahb6n. The first of these settlements is 20 leag^ues, 
the second '28 leagues, from San Pedro, by roads of the worst 
description, over mountains named Ziguanja, Chirreguim, Talal, 
and Ciainelo. At the chief stations on those roads, are lodges 
(ranchos) for the travellers to and from these settlement^ or to 
the castle of Peten. 

San Pedro confines towards the N. on the widely-spread moun- 
tains of ToccaU, Zucha, and Chiacam ; and in the same direc* 
tion occur the plains of Ivovili, and of Babdl, with the mounteins 
of Zadech ; the last being accessible only to the Indians, who 
advance a S days' journey into tins impracticable region for 
the sake of coUcLting some fruits and other productions, but 
have no further knowledge of that country, which they describe as 
unmiiabitcd. 
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On the north-west are the mountains of (^hisec, anciently in- 
habitctl bv the Indians now established in the Alcala division of : 
Cobcin. In the s^nxc mountains the Indians of Cobdn still grow 
their cotton and k(H p their plantalinns of achlote* and caeao ; not 
that they plant or do much more than lake adv aiiLage of the earth's 
spontaneons production. Two days from the mountains of 
Chiaec begins the central lidge of the high land, on which are 
plains of boundless extent, with one of the largest rivers of the • 
Kingdom winding through them. 

The Rio de la Pasion rises among the mountains of Chammd, 
in the lake of Lacanddn. It flows at first from W. to E. ; and 
when it passes by the mountains of Chisec, north of Coban, it is 
alreadv 50 yards wide, and '20 it et deep. In winter its width 
increases lo half a leaGi'ue, or toiiisitlerablv more, according to the ] 
violence of tiie rains, and its depth, of course, is at the same time 
augmented. On reaching the mountains of Pet^n, it is joined by 
the livers Santa Isabel ai^ Mataquece^ with many other streams, 
till at last it unites with* the rivers of Utzumacinta, and finally 
dischaiges itself northwards into the sea, west of Campt rliy and * 
the Laguna de Terminos, forming the great delta called the 
Barra de San Pedro y San Pablo. The kingdom of Guatemala 
can never Ix? said to have attained prosperity ^o long as the banks 
of this great river remain un]nlial)ited and uik uUivated. 

Oti ihi' lifiuks of the river de la PasHiii <hvcll manv uncon- [ 
verted Indians, as at Peten and towards the mountains of Zaclech, \ 
whither the people of Cobin are fearful of going, lest they should 
fall in with Uie Lacanddnes. This river is the Nile of Guatemala, 
fertilizing with its waters the country through which it flows. It 
abounds in fish : the land near it is well suited for the cultivation 
of coflee ; and its cacao is equal, if not superior^ to that of Soco- 
nusco. and in gjeat abundance, though unaided by cultivation. 
The sugar>cane is said to attain there in its wild state a degree of 
perfection unknown elsewhere ; nor does it require irrigation, so 
rich and humid is the soil. The best dye-woods, as well as caoba, f 
cedar, and other timber for shipbuilding, may be had in any quan- 
tities on the banks of that river. These fertile lands ave far more 
valuable than mines of the precious metals. But to return to 
the description of the country round San Pedro. 

Between the W. and the N.E. lie the mountains of Chamma, 
inhabited by the wild Indians of Lacanddn, who gave so much ' 
trouble from the first <x>nquest of these countries till the end of < 



* The achiutti (so called hwn the native Mexican name achiotl) i» tbe shrub yield- 
hag die red pulp from ipbieh ii prepared the dye or drug called hi commeroe annotto. 
It ii the Bixa orellana of Liiiiieeiu. Tbe names bixa mid tducou, which latter it 
nwd by the French, were both leanied ftom tiw nativea of Braul.— £i>, 

f Bastard mahogany.— JSd, 
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iSus Mfvaiteenih ceatary, when the greater part of them were 
reduced to subjection. Our historians assign to those Indians a 
great extent of territoiy^ which in fact they still possess ; and.it 
appears to me that, for the sake of avoidiiig confusion, a distinc- 
tion onght to hr drawn between the Wpstern and Eastern La- 
canddnes. All the country lying on the W., between the bishopric 
of Ciink*! \ir;\l and tbo province of Vera Paz, was once occnpiod 
by the Western Lacantiones. Some of them may still remain 
there in the recesses of the mountains, the extent and intricacy of 
winch makes it difficuli to explore them perfectly. 

The country of ihe Eastern Lacanddnes may be considered as 
extending from the mountains of Chanuni, a day and a half iroin 
Cohdn, along the borders of the river de la Pasion to Peten, 
or even further, as this nation, by means of the numerous canoes 
with which it trades on the river, asserts the occupancy of a terri- 
tory 100 leagues in lenp;th, without having therein any fixed abode ; 
for if they be discovered in one place, they inimedintelv take to 
their canoes with tlieir wives and children, and go oH to some 
other; and hence ni:in\ unconverted Indians still remain in Pet^n. 

With the subdued Lacanddnes, who were takei) at the end of 
the last century £rom the mountains o£ Chammd, the Dominicans 
founded San Marco de Cob^n ; and some of their descendants 
there still speak among themselTes the Ediolchi language, which 
is that of the Lacand^es. The division of San Tomas Apdstol 
is as ancient as the conquest, and was peopled with Lacanddn 
Indians dwelling to the N. of Cobin. In like manner San 
Domingo de Coban was established with Indians taken from the 
mountams of Chichen and Xucamel. The four divisions oi San 
Pedro Cnrcha were peojded with the Indians of the immediate 
neighbourhood. In general the ImUan communities of San 
Pedro and Cob4n still gather the produce of those tracts of 
country which anciently belonged to their respective ancestors. 

In the lowest part of the province^ N. of San Pedro^ lie tfae 
settlements of San Agustin Lianquin and Santa Maria Cahbtfn, 
in a remarkably hot and humid climate. 23 leagues from 
Cahb6n, in the midst of inaccessible mountains and morasses, 
dwell the ChcSls and Manrh('*s, the subjugation and conversion 
of which Indian nations be^^;m in 1675. On that occasion were 
founded the settlements of ban Lucas Zaclech, Nuestra Senora 
del Rosario, and Santiago. Further on, near the river Yaxj4, 
was established the settlement of San Jacinto Matzin, and 4 
leagues higher up San Pedro and San Pablo Yxil : at another 
station, 4 leagues tm, was fixed the settlement San Jose May, 
and subsequently those of Asuncion, San Miguel Manch^, San 
Francisco Socomo, and San Fernando Axoy, making altog^er 
eleven settleinents in the province of Chdl and Maocha. 
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But tbis iinliulvy provinro did not last long, and with it 
vanished the hdjn^s ol enlii;ht( uui;; 'Hitl c*onvortln<j a numeroua 
aborig^in.il p(>])ul;ilion. The Indians, taxed excessively on one 
band, and on the other terrified with threats of f<)ree, of which 
the^ had had some experience, suddenly took to flight, with- 
drawing to the most remote and tracklew mountain region, and 
haTo never been seen from tbat time to the present Only a 
small remnant of them was at that time brought together and 
placed in the settlement of Santa Cruz del Chdl, between the 
Rio Grande and Rabinal ; so few indeed remained that perhaps 
there is now in that place hardly one Indian descended from the 
original Choi and Manche settlers. 

It is doubtful where these two Indian nations, viz., the ChcSls 
and the Manches, eventually fixed themselves ; but it is likely 
that some of them retired, beyond the mountains of Chammi, to 
the river Zaclech, in order to unite with the Lacand<5nes, who, as 
it was afterwards known, had numerous canoes, with which they 
canned on traffic on thai river, both those originally established 
there and the new comers. The greater number of the emigrants, 
however, probably went eastwards, to the neighbourhood of the 
sea. 

From CahbOji the road for Peten leads, in 10 davs. over unin- 
hahiir<t mountains to the settlement of San Luis, which is the 
first in the jurisdiction of that governjneat (Presidio). The 
opening of this road gave rise to much altercation between the 
Alcalde Mayor Pacheco, and the engineer Don Jnan Antonio 
Carvajal ; the former opposing in every way the decisions of the 
latter^ who had been appointed for the special purpose of con- 
structing this road, but who never completed the work, because, 
after surveying an immense extent of mountainous country, be 
found it imp<)ssil)le to make the road \vliorc the Alcalde Mavor 
proposed. Mis instructions were to open a line of road, avoiding 
as much as posf;ihlc tin main chain of mountains. But this was 
never done ; lor iii ^oing- to Peten at the present day we have all 
the moimtains to cross with great toil and difhcuUy. Had it been 
then known that the Indians descend the Rio de la P^Mion in 
canoes, lirom the place where it passes the mountains of Chamm^, 
a day and a halfs joumey from Cobin to Peten, we might pro* 
bably have now had a shorter as well as more convenient mode 
of communicating with the latter place. But by land it is not 
likely that the road will ever be much abridir^'d or otherwise 
materiall\ ]mj>roved ; for if the line of le^ el country be sought 
out. It will be found to he intersected by numerous rivers not 
fordable in the wet sea&on, and the crossing of which at any time 
would be a work of hazard and delay. 

Before we leave the country of Cahbdn there are two things 
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to be mentioned : the first is that the cotton of those mountains 
is the best produced in the whole kingdom^ being at once fine, 
white^ and extremely soft : it is spun in large quantities hy the 
Indian women. Next, it is to be remarked, that in this settle- 
ment there are few persons without goitre ; and that the waters 
in the highlands, so far from engendering this disease, even 
cure it ; while in the valleys below, on the other hand, they pro- 
duce it. 

Halfway down the mountain of Xnrnmel, S.E. of San Pedro, 
facing the S., stands San Pablo Tamajuni, a settlement j)erlaiMing 
to the curacy of Tactic, from which place it is 4 leagues distant 
by a miserable road. The elevated situation makes the settle- 
ment melancholy ; but, in respect to climate, it is advantageously 
placed between the extremes of temperature. The rirer Polochic 
passes throngh it, descending from Xucamel, where that river 
has one of its two sources : so near its origin it is no great stream. 
4 leagues from Tamajum, going along the river, stands San 
Miguel Tucuru, likewise depending on Tactic. Its climate is 
extremely hot and moist, as is the case with all the country lower 
down to the lake of Bodegas and the Gulf : and is consequently 
well adapted to the cidtivation of cacao, cotton, cofifee, achiote^ 
indigo, and sugar. 

About 8 leagues or little more below Tucur6, and near the 
river Polochic, is the site wherein formerly stood the settlement 
of Santa Catalina, which, according to the accounts of old Indians, 
was destroyed by the English. At present ther^ is at that place 
an estate whereon cacao and indigo are cultivated, and where the 
increase of the cattle speaks well for the soil and climate. 3 
leagues lower down is the wharf or landin<»-^ place (embarcadero) 
called Ave Maria, where thc' canoes and boats with goods from 
Hoiulnras used to unload, before the navigation of the river was 
closed up. By tins cliuunel came the images, bells, and orna- 
ments sent from Spain for the churches in the settlements. 2 or 
3 leagues further down the river stood the settlement of San 
Andres Apdstoly which was also destroyed at the same time by 
the English. 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly where the settlement of 
Xocolo stood near the lake of Bodegas. Nueva Sevilla is said to 
have been built in 1544 in the plain of Munguijd, 3 leagues from 
the port of Honduras, on the bank of the river of Bodegas, by 
some Spaniards from Yucatan and Cotzuniel, who wished to take 
possession of the country ; but their oppression of the Indians was 
carried to such an extent tltat three years later the royal authority 
was obliged to interpose and to break up their colonies* which 
were soon evacuated. The evil, however, was not so easily re- 
moved. The discovery of the port and of the means of communis 
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catioii with the interior by the river entailed lastin^^ vexations on 
the Indians inhabitii^ its banks, who were compelled to serve as 
boatmen and carriers, subject to all kinds of contumely and imfair 
dealing. The consequence was that they also deserted the 
country. Formerly, while the settlements flourished and the 
Indians were numerous on the banks of the Polochic and the 
shoros of the Gulf — when desolation did not as yet reign para- 
niouiil as it does at present— it was customary for the Prior of 
Cuban tu send to the coast to greet the missujnaries arri>nngfrom 
Spain, and to take charge of them in their joui nej up the a)untry. 
But at the present day no one would think of sending a messen- 
ger from Cob&n to the sea-shore; nor would any missionary 
venture to traverse the unhealthy desert intervening*, since those 
who enter it rarely survive to tell their safety. Yet We are in- 
formed that companies of Dominicans have at various times as- 
cended to Cobdn by the river Polochic, and certmnly that route 
wants only practicability to be preferable \n any other. 

From the prrrofling description it will have been seen that the 
settlements in ttie clpvated country, cold and very humid, are six 
in nunii)cr, viz. : — .Santa Maria Asuncion, of Tactic ; Santa Cruz, 
de Santa Elena j San Cristobal Caccoh ; the imperial city of 
Cobin; San Pedro Cairehi; and San Juan Chamelco. The 
settlements in the warm and dry climate are four, viz. :— -San 
Pablo Ravinal; Santiago Cubalco; Santa Cruz del Chdl, and 
San Mateo Salamd ; those in the region of great heat and humidity 
are San Augustin Lanquin, Santa Maria Cahl)on, San Miguel 
Turuni, and San Pablo Tamajum ; making altogether fourteen 
selllenients, now comprised in the province of Vera Paz. Two 
settlements which were established anioni^ the Polochic Indians, 
viz., Santa Catalina and San Andres, have disappeared ; and two 
others, viz., Xocolo and baii Pablo de Amatique, with New 
Seville, in the country of the Poconducs, have experienced a 
like fate. 



V. — Notes on the Lake of Aicaragua and the Province of 
Chontcdes,. in Guatemala. By Chevalier Emanuel FribD' 

RICnSTHAL. 

[The disturbed state of Mexico having prevented M. i ried- 
richsthal from executing his original intention of travelling into 
California, he. turned his steps to Guatepiala, a country no less 
interesting than the preceding, and nearly as much distracted 
with intestine ivars. He found the civilisation of Central Ame- 
rica to be in a very low state of developement. indolence is there 
the vice of all classes ; and though public spirit is not absolutely 
VOL. zi. • H 
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wanting, yet tbose wlio are animated by it liaTe nether the nnioti. 
nor the energy requisite to enable them to cope with the am- 
bitious disturbers of the public peace. A territory of 28,000 
square leagues is there possessed by only two millions of souls ; 
and this scanty number has diminished rather than increased 
durinnf the discord and confusion of the last sixtpon years.] 

Under such circumstnnces, observes M. Friednchslhal, the im- 
portant question of a union of the two oceans (vi^:,, the Atlantic and 
l^acific) has bci'ii entirely forgotten ; and 1 believe that I do not 
err in a&serting that Europe pays far more attention to this grand 
project than the inhabitants of Central America, wholly unac- 
quainted as they axe with the advantages of an extensive com- 
merce and with the means of promoting it. It b also not to be 
expected that this state, with its limited resources, should ever be 
able to accomplish such a work; and it was therefore proposed, 
before the last war, to cnfrafjc some mercantile house'? of Paris 
in the execution of this project, the recompense consisting of toils 
and 50 square leagues of land. 

Some prelanmary labours, executed in the first itistance by 
order of the King of Holland, and afterwards by the Central 
Government, have not only proved the j^isibility of making the 
liver St. Juan navigable^ bat have also been instrumental in disco- 
vering two points where the height of the Cordilleras is so inconsi- 
derable as to allow a passage to be cat through them. At one of 
these points the immediate connexion of the Lake of Nicaragoa 
Tsith the Pacific mi<»ht be effected by a channel of 5^ leagues 
long, S." of the town of Nicaragua. The intervening neck of 
land has onlv an elevation of 487 English feet above the level of 
the lake, which again, according to the official report of Bailey's 
measurement, is 128' higher than the Pacific. 

The second route would lead from the above Lake, ascending 
the river Tipitapa,* through the Lake Managua, towards the 
town of Leon, where mountains of a still less devation than the 
above are to be cat, when a channel of 13 leagues long would 
lead into the Bay of Cochagua. But the realisation of the second 
plan would be much more expensive, as the Lake of Managua, 
which is 28' higher than that of Nicaragua, forms, at the place 
where it narrows itself into tlip river Tipitapa, a cataract, having a 
fall of 14 feet, which could onlv be surmounted by expensive locks. 
Nevertheless, the scheme (jI uniting the two oceans presents no 
difficulties which may not be readily overcome by the resources 

* The river joinin;^ the two lakes U named Paoaloya by Mr. Lawiance, mate of 
H.Mj8. Thunder, who in 1840 aaemded die rim St. Jiuta in a boal^ nude a brief 
sun-oy of (Ik- Lixka of Nicaragua, and crossed from Grenada to the shores of the Piicific, 
22 miles distant. 'Hie results of his observations enrich the map accompanying this 
put of the Jaaxna], tte hydfographic deteila of Whidi also exbibit much unpraremnkt. 
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. of tbe age, or which are not lig^hl in comparison with the henefits 
likely to redound from its ezecntion. 

The province of Chontales, on the N.E. of Lake Nicara^aa, 
presents in general a soil of alluvium* heing^ an undulating 
country, without any very determinate character, furrowed by 
'jMllies and narrow runs of water, and dippings generally towards 
iS. U'. Porplnrv appears hut rarely at the surface. 

The rivtn- which, according; to some maps, is placed in tlio N. of 
tlio ])r()viiirf'. undor the name of River of New Seg-ovia, is i a'lcil 
in the country Lama ; and at the spot where the maps liame it 
Rio Escondido, the Caribs call it Siquia. The length of its 
course may perhaps be 55 leagues. The depth of the river 
Tipitapa is from 9 to 21 English feet; its breadth* at an average, 
lOO yards. The city of New Guatemala, placed in some maps on 
the shores of the Pacific, lies 36 leagues N l-^. from that point, in 
the interior of the country. Old Guatemala is 12 leagues from 
New Guatemala, towards the S.W. The extent of the adjacent 
TialsaiTi roast coinprehrnds only the tract between iSonsonate and 
St. \ inccut. Tlic eh'vation of Old Guatemala may be about 
5000 feet; its mean annual temperature is 68" Fahr. The Vol- 
canoes de Agua y de Fuego (of water and fire), near that city, 
are 15,000 feet in height The first, ^ league W., the second 1 
league N.N.W. from the town. The latter rises a little higher 
than the former. The place called M ixco stands 3 leagues W» 
from New Guatemala, and about 500 feet hiij^her. The Volcano 
Guanacaure has an elevation of about .'5000 feet; Atillan, 25 
ler> nies X.W. from Old Guatemala, U.OOO to 13,000 f(>et : Cosc- 
(juman, on the uttermost point of the isthmus, which surrounds 
the Hay of Conchagua to the S., 1000 feet: Nisalco, 2 leagues . 
N.E. of Sonsonate, the most active of all, 1500 feet. Its explo- 
sions are not connected with a c.onlinued roaring, but with violent 
detonations, which may be heard from 20 to 50 times in twenty- 
four honrs. 

The island of Ometepe, in the lAke of Nicaragua, is formed of 
two cones of porous i^ranite, which are connected by an isthmus 2 
leagues long and ^ broad. Its' entire length is 9 leagues ; its 
breadth f measured across the eastern mountain. Las Maderas) 
3 h>aq-ue<^ : nf r oss the western mountain, de la Consuncion, 
The lornicr shows at lonpr intervals an inward vohanic aeti^'ity, 
manifesting itself by heaving: .uid by a low grumbiuig; it is 
thickly wooded, much liAver than the following, and is said to 
have on its summit d small fresh-water lake. The Cerro de la 
Consuncion has, according to my barometrical measurement, 
5252 English feet elevation above the Atlantic ; * it is likewise 

* llieniMtttKiiMiitt of Mr. hammer gaveto tiie Peak of Madem 4190 fed^ and to 
thttofOmetepe 9050 feet above the lake} and as this is 128 liect above the Rwiao, tlw 
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wooded, and on tto wefitern slope a savanna, J of a league broad^ 
extends np two-thiids of its heiglit : it is steep and has a beauti- 
fully conical form. The atmospheric precipitation on its summit* 

is so great that we were wading deep in mud, and the trees 
teeming with wet. Its summit, divided into two low hills, cm- 
braces a lake 132 paces in circumference. This lake is girt 
at its N.W. side by a rocky wall 4 it t t high, but in the rainy 
season it iluws over to the W., and forms several falls, being sup- 
plied by its own springs. 

The island contains two villages^ named Ometepe and Muya^ 
galpa. The first lies on the N.E. base of the Cerro de la 
Consuncion, and has 1000 inhabitants ; the latter W.N.W. from 
the mountain, leagues from Ometepe, and has 350 souls. 
The whole population of the isle> including the dispersed 
haziendas, is 1700 souls. 

T lia\'o found in the province of Chontales remains of ancient 
towns and temples, the idols of which are at several places half 
burieil in the soil. The western shores of Lake Nicaragua, as 
well as the luot ui Alouul Injuibacu), exhibit many traces of stone 
images, architectural ornaments, and vases. The islands of the 
Lake, especially Ometepe, seem to have served as sepulchres to 
surrounding populous towns, inasmuch as extensive Necropolises, 
or Cities of the Dead, are to be met with on them, corresponding 
in character with those of the ancient Mexicans. 



VI. — Journey from the City of Mexico to Mazatlan, wUk 
a Description of some Remarkable Sums. Bj M. J. 

LOWENSTEHN. 

Leaving the city of Mexico on the 24th of July, 1838, 1 pro- 
ceeded the first day 7 leagues N. to the town of Guautitlan, 
.formerly a Repartimiento (royal donation of land and Indians) 
belonging to the family of Alonzo de A'vila, one of the Conquista- 
dores* From Guautitlan 1 arrived next day at Huehuetoca, an 
inconsiderable place, but interesting from its being near the 
Dcsao^ue, or outlet of the waters from the valley of Mexico, which, 
though from its magnitude one of the most extraordinary works 
of art, is more like the bed of a torrent formed by nature than a 
channel cut by the hands of men. Thence to the rancho (small 
farm-house) of Bata, 4 leagues, and 4 more to Tuia^ anciently the 
capital of the Toltecs or TuUecs, the most ancient inhabitants of 
Mexico known to history. 

mean height of which exceeds that of the Atlantic by 3*52 feet (Lloyd in Phil. I rang., 
pt i., 1830), it fblkwB fbaft lihe two ihmiumiimdIi of OuMtepe differ only bj 70| 
So. 
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Leavinpf Tula, whu h rombines the most splemlid mountain 
Bcenexy with great fertility, I reached, after a journey of 3 leagues, 
the Hacienda de San Antonio, and 3 leagues further, that of 
La Gdeta. These haciendas (large farm-houses) generally con* 
sist of some stone huildings, with a chapel, sumnuided by a stone 
balustrade, and with a few miserable huts* Passing some houses 
called San Miguelito, I arrived at Arroyo Zarco, distant 6^ or 
7 leagues from La Goleta, and about 12jl or 13 leagues from 
Tula. 

The hacienda of Arrovo Zarco consists of a few houses situate 
amoiio; hills, and formerly was appropriated to the Jesuit mis- 
sions engaged in the endeavour to civilise the two Californias. 
In its neighbourhood is Aculco, where, in the late revolution. 
Hidalgo was defeated by Calleja. 

After Arroyo Zaroo are the Cerro and Llanura del Cazadero. 
About the nuddle of the sixteenth century the Llanura was the 
scene of a great chace, which the viceroy, Don Antonio de Men- 
doza, gave shorUy after tlie conquest, in the style of the old 
Mexican Emprrr>rs. with no less than 15,000 Indians assembled 
for driving the game together. 

This plain, ab<:)ut 6 leagues in circumference, often exhibits 
the phenomenon of the mirasre. The country is every where well 
watered, and beyond the Cazadero presents a continual inter- 
change of plains and mountains, forming most splendid scenery, 
and constantly increasing in elevation. La gran Pena de Vevnal> 
a mountain on the right hand to the E., presents one of the most 
striking objects. 

I here met with a small fruit called caramT>ola, like grapes, 
which I had never before sf^on nor tasted. The red tuna, tlie 
fruit of the nopal (prifkU jirari, is in parent abunil.iiKt\ Vuit 
without the grana rroclnneai msecij on its leaves. The maguey 
(aloe) is very conuiion, but here little cultivated for pulque, the 
use of which liquor ceases entirely in the western parts of Affexico. 

From Arroyo Zarco to San Juan del Rio are 12 leagues. 
This town is very neat and clean. Its inhabitants are, next to 
those of Queietaro, the greatest robbers in the republic^ and are 
organised in regular bands. 

On leaving San Juan del Rio, I crossed a splendid bridge of 
five arches, built of hewn stonr. over a ronsiclerable river> whence 
the town TP< P!ves its distinctive appelialion " del Rio.'* 

1 \\ i.s surprised at the state of cultivation in which I found this 
btauiiful country: fields without intermission covered with maize, 
or cebada (barley) ; yet the ploughs are here of a very primitive 
construction, drawn by oxen, which are ui^ed on by their drivers 
with long pointed sticks like lances, quite in the Patriarchal style. 
The attention b here equally- engaged by the beauty of the sur- 
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roumlinqf mountain scenery, and by the fertility of the plain. 
The soil, black and rich, is intersected by numerous canals, which 
during the rainy season^ in the months of July or August, irrigate 
all the fields. 

3} leagnes from San Jaan is the Hacienda de Sanz ; 7 leagues 
fardier on is a small place, called El Colorado, in bad repute for 
the many robberies committed in its hilly and intricate neigh' 
bourhood ; and after 4 leagues more (forming together 14 J from 
San Juan) is Queretaro : lionses of wliicli, surrounded by 
gardens, enclosed with giijantic i' rum -cactus, and larj^e lieautiful 
cypress-trees, and its majestic storu^ aqueduct on lofty arches^ 
present a most lively and cliarminj^ picture. 

Queretaro is the principal town of the Departimiento, with 
about 20>000 inhabitants, possesnng fine churches and a great 
number of public fountains, erected in the reign of Ferdinand VI. 
Many articles are here manufactured from the fibres of the 
maguey, or aloe, as thread, ropes, and saddle-cloths. 

It is particularly to be remarked that beyond or westward of 
Queretaro all the rivers take their course towards the Pacific 
Ocean, this town l)eino^ situate on the high ridge of the Cordillera^ 
which passes Mexico from S.E. to N.W. 

Lea\nng- Queretaro on the 2Sth of .July, and passing through a 
level and scrubby country with lime-quarries and lime-kilns, I 
reached at 3 leagues from it a conmderable village, called El 
Opasb. About 1 league before reaching Celaya, which is 
9 leagues distant from £1 Opasio^ the country becomes very 
swampy ; but this tract is traversed by a splendid embankment 
leading to a magnificent stone bridge, the most elegant I have 
met with in Mexico, ornamented with columns and pyramids 
bearing; the names of the founders. 

The town of Celaya, with a population of lU,00() or 1 1 ,OUO, 
has a fine square, two rich convents, and two cotton manufactures 
recently established by Don Lucas Alaman, and it was formerly 
celebrated for its patronage of the fine arts, the convents still 
exhibiting the evidence of it by their fine paintings. 

Among the curiosities of this place is its money, the lower 
denomination of currency being pieces of 8oap> bearing on one 
side the name of the maker, and on the reverse its value 
(2 dacos, or una quartilla).* 

Lea'^^ng this interesting town the 31st of July, I rode the snme 
day 26 leagues to Guanaxuato, passing after 1 0 leaijfues Salamanca, 
a melanchoh' town, and 4 leag'ues further the Hacienda de Ta- 
mascatioi then advancing 5 leagues to the Hacienda de liurras, 

* Tlie clico (in commerce called ochava) is the eighth part of a real, which, of 
Mexican ailver, is the eighth part uf a dollar. The soap currency described above ii 
wovdi flicrefiiie nrarly twopence of our money .^Ed. 
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I lound a large and beautiful, though still unfinished , high road, 
to Marfil, a place about a league distant from Guanaxuato, and 
6 leagues from Bams. Here begins the hollow pass, in which 
GuaaaKirato stands, and wherein winds the riverj which must he 
forded several times by a traveler approaching the town. 

A visit to the celebrated mines of Goanazuato afforded me an 
opportunity of comparint^ the difference of the systems followed 
here and in the mines of Heal del Monte. 

I left Gnnnaxuato on the 3rd of August, at 4 a.m.. and roaclied 
the town ol Lagos, 26 leagues distant, in 21 hours, riding the 
wholf time on the same horse — no bad proof of the excellence of 
the Mexican breed. I had to proceed 3 leagues thiougii the 
above-mentioaed hollow, and 2 leagues farther on passed through 
Silao, a small but lively town. From hence 9 leagues to Leon, 
one of the richest and most industrious towns of Mexico. A 
great number of Chile plantations occurred on this road. From 
Leon to Lagos are 12 tiresome leagues, through stony mountains, 
barren plains, and narrow defdcs, peopled with Cojotcs T. Jackals). 
IS t :u Lagos the swamps or lakes (lagos), wliicli give the name to 
this small town, and a very large and swollen river, were to be 
forded. On leaving this town next da\ .i jnountain of very singular 
form, called Mesa lledi>nda, presented itself to the left. Pasj>ing 
again over barren plains and throc^h hollows I saw immense 
ant-hills, defacing the ground over a circumference of 3 or 4 yards^ 
and reached after 7 leagues some huts, called El Obispo, and 1^ 
league further a large, well' cultivated plain, strewed with volcanic 
■tones of coarse porous texture and grey colour, hut yellow where 
exp)sed to the air. The whole ground looked volcanic. Five 
leagues from El Obispo, and I'J lenirties from Lagos, is San Juan 
de los Lagos, situate in a narrow dehlc between sterile mountains. 
Tliis isolated town presents a striking proof of the former we;dth 
of this country. It possesses a magnificent church, ornanieuied 
with columns, and bearing the well-merited inscription basilic a 
LATEBAN2N8IS. The bouses are all painted or decorated with 
carvings. This place b celebrated for its feria (fair) in December, 
which lasts eight days, during which many thousands of men, 
with carriages and beasts of burthen, throng the town, or encamp 
<m the surrounding heights. 

Leaving San Juan, I passed a small but good stone bridge 
over the inconsiderable river which winds through the valley of 
ban Juan, and after 5 leagues reached, in another vallev, a 
wretched looking place, called Calos, (^uite in ruins, yet iiaving 
an old church with dome and steeples. After 2 to 3 leagues 
more, stall through barren mountains and passes, came another 
small place, 1a Laca, consisting of some huts ; tben 4 leagues 
more, and 12 or 13 leagues from San Juan> the Hacienda de San 
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Antonio, also called Venta de Pexeros, consisting of a farm and a 
bad mezon or inn. Obliged to pass a yerv small, but now swollen^ 
river near San Antonio in a canoe, I travelled over a mountainous 

tract, a very Paradise for sportsmen, as would appear from the 
multitude of hares we started, a sight I never witnessed before. 
After some leagues 1 again found cultivation and a few huts, 
formed only of large stones heaped together without any cement, 
nor even with moss to fill the fissures, and covered with straw. 

Six or 7 leag^ues from San Antonio, and within 1 leae:ue of 
Tepatitlan, 1 was agreeably surprised by discovering on a moun- 
tain on the right an ancient pyramid, which, while it agrees with 
those at Cholula, San Juan de Teotihuacan, but particularlv in 
its form and construction with that of Xocfaicalco, all which nave 
been described by Baron Humboldt, and the one I had already 
found near Remedios (of which a description is subjoined), has 
the interesting peculiarity of being situate in a part of the country 
wherein monuments of this kind have not been hitherto known to 
exist, and in a tract over which the Aztcks may be presumed to 
have passed in their migration from the Californias to Mexico. 

This pyramid, though inferior in dimensions to those of the 
Sun and Moon near San Juan de Teotihuacan, yet surpasses 
them in beauty of form. It has three stories, with a circular 
inound like a dome on the top, which I had not observed on any 
other of these monuments. The Indians being questioned re- 
specting it, called it Cerrito de Muctesuma, Montezuma*s name 
being attached by them to any ancient monumiint of this kind. 
This pyramid was encased at the bottom with large stones, and 
there is no doubt that the whole superstructure was once simdarly 
encased, like those at Xochicalco and near Remedios, its interior 
beinp^ formed, as in these two pyramids, and those of San Juan 
de Teotihuacan, of earth and sand, and not of unburnt bricks, 
like those of Cholula. When viewed from the top, its form appears 
octangular, in consequence of dilapidation, but its foundation 
shows that like the otbeis it was originally quadrangular. The 
entile upper surface of the pyramid was planted with maize ; I dis- 
covered another small tumulus not ixs distant. 

Tepatitlan stands on a hill, surrounded by beautiful mountains. 
The soil, of a pcculinr red colour, is extremely fertile. The 
houses ar e all scattered over the lull, and, thou^rh built only of 
clay, form with the church an animated picture by their red 
colour, and their roofs with gable ends, formed of straw or red 
bricks, varying in this particular from the flat roofs of the eastern 
part of Mexico. The vegetation also here assumes a more Euro- 
pean appearance, and cactus become less and less frequent. 

Eight to nine leagues from Tepatitlan> I crossed, by the Puente 
de Calderon, over a violent torrent, in a wild romantic valley. 
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celebrated in the history of the Mexican insurrection for the 
defeat of Hidalgo and his araij of 15,000 to 18,000 Indians. 
The burning of the slain lasted a fortnighu From Puente de 
Calderon to Sebadanejo are 2 or 3 leai^ues. I found near this 
town, and 2 leagues further on, g(K)(l bridges built of stone. 
Another large, splendid stone bridge. El Puente de Guadalaxara* 
over the Rio Grande, or Tololotlan, where the rebel General 
M exia, with GOOO men, was defeated and taken by Cortazar, who 
had only :<iO()0, brought me soon after to Guadalaxara, next to the 
capital. th(^ lar<rpst nnd most interesting Un\n of Mexico, with 
ijorn 60,000 to 80,000 inhabuants, magnificent churches, large 
palaces, splendid equipages, delicious walks, and, to crown this 
lUMxpected splendour, an Italian openu 

From Guadalaxara to Topic, and still more from this town 
along the shores of the Pacific, the character of the scene changes, 
and nature appears more ma;^niricent, but less softened by human 
interference. From Guadalaxara, through the Pass of La Rata- 
nera, to tbo Venta del Artlllero are 5 lea<ruf»s, crossing five or six 
times a small river. To the town of Amatuan (100 fajnilips) are 
7 leagues. To the town of Tequila (302 families), surrounded by 
plantations ol aloe, with small leaves, for the making of the vino 
de Tequila, a colourless spirit like whiskey, 3 leagues. The 
trees here are pine, juniper, and evergreen oak. Then passing a 
high mountain and defiles, and over ground covered for matoj 
miles with large blocks of obsidian, to La Madelena, 5 leagues; 
where the Indians are mixed with Negroes. Passing the Venta de 
Mochitilte, 8 leaorues, a single wretched house , and leaving to the left 
the Hacienda de Mocliililte, we came to Plan de Barrancas, some 
huts in a cavity on a horrid road, among preci])ices, but romantic, 
4 leagues. From the Plan de Barrancas. 4 leagues further, the 
road ascends al>out 1^ league, in the wildest and most sublime 
scenery, to the highest point of the Cordillera j whence the de- 
scent to the Sierras Calientes begins. To the town of Isdan 
(977 inhabitants), in a country still mountainous, but fertile, with 
many sugar-plantations, 6 leagues. To the town of Ahuacatlan 
(918 inhabitants), leagues. Here were immense trees, from 14 
to 16 yards in circumference, composed of several steins grown 
together. The road passes over a large extinct volcano (fU leagues) 
to some few iriiseralile Indian huts (mestizos), called Seboruco, 
or Mai Pays, ^ a league. To ilie Hacienda de Tetitlan (sugar- 
plantation), 14 league; the Hacienda de Sta. Isabella 1^ league. 
Passing through the Quartos (prairies between mountains) to the 
small town of San Lionel, 8 to 9 leagues : to Tepic, the prin- 
cipal town on the coast, with 10,000 inhabitants, 7 leagues. 
This place is the residence, during the rainy season, of all con- 
nected with the unhealthy port of San Bias, i left Tepic the 
26th of September, 1838. The road separates, after 5 leagues. 
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for San Bias to the left (W.), and to Mazallan to the right fN ). 
To El Ingenio, 2 or 3 leagues; the country assuming a wild 
as|>ect, which it bears now generally, notwithstanding the luxuriant 
vegetation. To some wretdbed open Indian huts, at a place called 
El Abrebadero^ 4 to 6 leagues : the country swampy, natives in- 
dolent, swinging the whole day in their hammocks ; they go nearly 
naked, the women only covered with an apron. Beautifiil birds, 
parrots of the largest size, with most brilliant colours. Crossed 
the swollen Rio de Agua Caliente in canoes, 4 leagues. A tree 
on the road measured nearly 28 yards in circumference near the 
root. i\fler 2 leagues more, crossed again in canoes flx^rscs and 
mules swimming) the Rio Grande, or Tololotlan, which is here 
very wide, but not deep ; and, though hut 10 le^agucs from the 
sea, only navigable for large canoes. Its banks are generally 
flat; but the town of San Jago, on the right hank, stands on a 
little eminence. With the surrounding dwellings it reckons 
5000 inhabitants : planting cotton and maize. Between the Rio 
de San Piedro, 8^ or 9 leagues beyond San Jago, and those of 
Acaponeta and Escuinapa, a communication exists through the 
lagoons on the coast, but only for canoes, all these rivers being 
shallow. To the town of Rosa Morada (4000 inhabitants) 7 
leagues. Coffee, citrons, and indigo here grow wild. The ani- 
mals are small lions and tigers,* in the mountains; wolves, bears, 
wild boars, and a number of badgers and armadillos. Over the 
swollen river, near Rosa Morada, to some huts, called Buena 
Vista, or 5 leagues. The swamps compelled us to make a 
circuit of 4 leagues E., by the Rancho del Cojote to Acaponeta> 
through a wilderness, fording from 20 to 30 small rivers: this 
increased the distance to 15 leagues; which, by the direct road 
over San Francisco, is only 11 or 12. Passing, in canoes, the 
large Rio de Acaponeta, to its right bank, we arrived at the 
town of Acaponeta : thence, having fordcfl the large Rio de la 
Rajona, or de las Caiias, which forms the limits between Ta- 
lisco and Sinaloa, we came to extensive swam])s, \\Lic li we were 
obliged to traverse circuitouslv. Rancho de Piedra Gorda is a 
place shunned on account of its nioiiquitos. Thence continual 
swamps extend for 4 leagues. In the town of Escuinapa the 
houses stand separate, and without order. The Rio de Escui- 
napa is 4 leagues further. The country now grows more open and 
stony; and exhibits a scarcity of water, which, on this whole 
coast, has a bitter taste like that of Pillna, but without its 
virtues. To the very shallow, but mile-wide, Rio del Rosario, 
7 leagues. On its right bank stands the town del Rosnrio. be- 
tween mountains : the gold and silver ininos, formfnly consi- 
derable, are no longer worked. Ei Rosano appears to be the 

* By lluns v, <- i^m< liere understand the puma or eoqguw; the Americaa tiga it 
the jaguar, h^ii^i known as the great paather.-— £o* 
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rrntre of the trn'lc betwonn the port of Mazntlan and the interior. 
Its population exceeds 5000. To tlie Raiicho of Potrcrillo 4 
leagues ; to Casn deTeja 4 to G leagues y to El Kincon 2 Icanfues; 
to La Cauita ^ a league ; to the Presidio de Mazatlan, with 
broad streets and large buildings, and more than 1500 inhabit- 
ants* 4 leagues. The wide and rapid Rio de Mazatlan is forded 
^ a league farther on : then the road continues, 5 leagues, through 
a mountainous and sterile country, without water : then over 
downs, and by lagoons fordahle at high water, after 5 leagues 
more, bring the traveller to the Puerto de Mazatlan, now the most 
frequented port on this coast, but dangerous in the rainy season 
and two months after it, from June to December. I witnessed 
tlie tord<muzo (hurricane) of the 1st of N'ovember, 1838, when 
all the ships in the port, 9 in number, and uiany lives^ were lost. 



On the occasion of visiting the celebrated church of Los Re- 
medios, near Mexico, 1 was informed by the sacristan, of whom 
I inquired for Indian antiquities, that a iin>uiilain in the neigh- 
bourhood of Remedios bears the name of Cerro de Aluclesunia, 
and that the ruins of this emperor's palace are still visible on it 

Though much inclined to doubt this assertion, from baring 
never before heard nor read of so interesting a monument in the 
immediate vicinity of the capital, I still lost no time in visiting 
the place indicated, accompanied by two Indians. 

Having reached, after j an hour's walk, the foot of the moun- 
tain, till' outline of which already confirmed the statement, and 
crossed a rivulet, I found myself on a spot which, fnim the number 
of dis])erscd stones, fragments of broken earthen vessels, and obsi- 
dian, might, in reference to Mexican histoi >, be truly called clas- 
sic ground. The whole mound, or rather pyramid, of about the 
same sise as that of Xochicalco, was divid^ entirely into steps 
or stories, each 3 or 4 feet high, and whicb bad formerly been all 
faced with stones. 

Having ascended about two-thirds of the pyramid with some 
difficulty, the prickly nopal impeding the passage, I discovered 
the considerable remains of a castle, built of stone, and in one 
part of it a large flat stone, about 6 feet in height, ornamented 
with a carvmg of about 3 feet in diameter. 

The view from the top of the ])yramid, which terminates in a 
square platform, is, without exception, the most beautiful and 
extensive near the capital ; and the circumstance of its being so 
near the latter place might lead to the question whether the 
Azteks, who built Mexico, have not had a share in the erection 
of these monuments which are generally ascribed to the Toltecs. 
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Vll. — A71 Account of a Visit to Kisser, one of the Serairatti 
Group in the Indian Archipelago, Extracted Irom a Letter 
written by G. W. Earl, Esq. 

Our passage through Torres Strait by the inner route was most 
interesting, for we ran close along shore from Break-sea Spit to 

Cape York, and thus had an o]>portunity of seeing more splendid 
scenery than 1 had e\ or expected to behold in Australia, l^he 
land between the Nr i ilmmberland Islands and Cape Tribulation 
boars a great rcseuibhince to the country about Rio, in South 
America: the summits of the mountains are rugged, and of sin- 
gular appearance ; while in the lower parts and the valleys the 
luzurianceof the vegetation gives inoontrovertible evidence of a fer- 
tile soil. This part of Australia is certainly superior to any that 
I have yet visited, yet it will probably be the last colonized ; for 
the prevalence of tb^ south-east trade-winds throughout the year 
will render the navigation difficult until steam is more generally 
adopted in these regions than at present. By the bye, there are in- 
dividuals here who are anxious to set on foot a steam communica- 
tion with Hindostan. They propose that the southern route, 
round Cape Lieuwen, be adopted ; but there can be no doubt 
tliat this will speedily be altered for the smooth-water passage 
through Torres Strait, particularly if Port Essington fulfils our ex- 
pectations. To the northward of Cape Tribulation the coast sud- 
denly alters its character to one of great sterility ; but, perhaps, the 
beauty of that which we have been looking on for sevenu days 
previously, leads us to form a worse opinion of it than it deserves. 
We remained at Cape York two days, and took possession. We 
did not penetrate inland, for the thickness of the underw{)od pre- 
vented us. Our short stay sufficed, however, to convince us 
that, should a settlement he contemplated on that coast, there 
would be no diflicultv in tincUns: elisfible situations. The natives 
were seen, but we had no conmiunicalion with them ; they did 
not appear to differ from those to the southward. When passing 
the N. side of Hammond's Island we saw an encampment of na- 
tives in a small bay, from which two canoes put off under sail, the 
people in them bolding up pieces of tortoise-shell and pearl-shell, 
but we did not heave-to for them. These canoes, which were 
large and well managed, perfectly answered Flinders*s descrip- 
tion of those of the islanders of Torres Strait. This renders 
it probable that the people we met with here were natives of 
some of those islands, or perhaps even of the S. coast of New 
Guinea, who had come here to trade with ships passins:. The 
trade in tortoise-shell with the islands in Torres Strait is now con- 
siderable : the * Essington ' schooner, which passed through a 
short time before us, obtained between 3 and 4 cwt during a stay 
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of a few days among the di£Rerent groups. When Cape York is 
taken pofaewion of^ these islanders will be found useful^ as they 
are bold navigators, and have a great taste for commerce ; they 
now carry on an intercourse with the S. coast of New Guinea : 
and, if this unknown part yield as valuable products as the S.W. 
coast, we may derive considerable advantages from tbc promotion 
of such intercourse. This, however, is a point of minor im]>ort- 
nnce, when tlio superior value of the trade with the Aralura* 
Islands is considered. Wlicn Port Essin<;ton shall have been well 
established, the occupation of this part wiU probalilj soon follow. 

We arrived at Port Essington on the 27th of October, and 
found the ' Essington * schooner, from Sydney, at anchor <^ Point 
Record. You w^l have heard of our fint proceedings there from 
Sir Gordon Bremer's letters; I will therefore at once proceed to 
speak of the Serawatti Islands, which 1 had soon an opportunity 
of visiting. As the ' Britomarte ' had not yet arrived, an engage- 
ment was entered into with the master of the * Essington ' for sup- 
plying" the settlement with stock ; and Sir Gordon dispatched 
me in her to open a {'nmirmniration with the people of llic Sera- 
watti Islands, Iroju whom it was intended to procure a supply. 

We sailed on the 1st of November, before the site ol' the new 
settlement had been decided upon ; and, owing to the lightness of 
the easterly monsoon, did not readi Kisser until the 7th, on the 
evening of which day we were dose under the S. side of the 
island. It certainly presented a most picturesque appearancse : 
the summit of every hill was crowned with a village of neat 
thatched houses, shaided by large trees; each village being sur- 
rounded by a wall formed of stones pile<l on one rmother to the 
lieicrht of about 8 feet. The steep sldvs of the hills exhibited 
luuiierous herds of buffaloes, goats, and sheep ; while between the 
hills we occasionally had a glimpse of the interior, which appeared 
to be in a high state of cultivalion. It was dark before we reached 
the anchoring ground, laid down by KolfT, off the S.W. extremity 
of the island ; but, after several attempts, and causing great alarm 
to the crew of a praka from Banda that was anchored there, we 
succeeded in finding the spot, and brought up on a patch of rocks, 
in 10 fathoms, three-quarters of a cable's length from the shore, 
to which we made fast a warp. During this (the S.E.) monsoon 
the anchorage here is sjife, Init it must not be attempted from the 
middle r>f Xovemhc r lo April. A gun we had previously firt^i 
brought oil il,e ist hiHjiinaster and some other natives of the island, 
from w hom I received the agreeable intelligence that a Swiss 
missionary, in the service of the Dutch Missionary Society, had 
resided here for several years. No vessel had visited the island 
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kft three jears prevKius to our arrivaL A Dutch brig-of-war was 
the last which had called there. At daylight, Mr. Bier^ the 
nussionaiy, came on board, and I accepted hig invitation to break- 
fast on shore. On landing wc found the raja and a number of 

people collected on the beach, with hogs, sheep> fowls, poultry, 
fruits, and vegetables of all descriptions. They were even more 
* anxious to dispose of the goods than we to purchnso, so that the 
business was soon settled; and, after hali an li()ui\s < onvorsation 
with the raja, I accompanied Mr. B ier to bis house, ieaviug the 
master of the schooner to carry on the barter! np:. 

I have been rather minute in this account of my iiist interview 
with these interesting people, but I think I may safdy continue 
without tiring you. One of them, named Shadrach Philij^ns, is 
now at my elbow writing to the Raja of Kisser an account of &e 
wonders he has seen here at Port Essington, a ship being about 
to sail for the islands. He was one of many young men who 
offerefl their services to me on my expressing a wish to take one 
with me, and I have never had cause to rejnet bringing him awav, 
for during my entire residence among the islands in the In(]i;ui 
Archipelago, I have never met with a native who showed more 
docility and intelligence. He has already accjuired considerable 
proficiency in our language, in which he was much assisted by 
being a general faTourite bo<li with officers and men. One of 
my chief objects in bringing him to Sydney has been, that on his 
return to the islands his account may tend to counteract some of 
the scandalous reports concerning us which liave been spread by 
the Dutch, and which very nearly caused the loss of all our lives 
at one of the less civilized islands. The Kisser people have aU 
ready seen through the artifice, and now look up to us as they 
formerly did to the Dutcli ; indeed from us they have received 
nothing but benefits, while irom other quarters they have only 
met with extortion. 

Kisser, or, as it is sometimes called by tiie mbabilaiits, Makisser, 
is about 18 miles in ciremnference : it is composed of a number 
of hills varying in elevation from 300 to 800 feet, many of which 
have a rugged and irregular appearance, while the numerous 
chasms which traverse the island render it evident that it has 
been subjected to some violent convulsions of nature: indeed 
many of the inhabitants remember an earthquake which shook 
down their stone walls and did much other damage. As nearly 
as I could judge, this must Lave occurred about the same time 
with the violent eruption oi the Tiniboro ]\Tountain in Sinnbawa. 
The valleys possess a fcriile soil, and these, with the sides of many 
of the hills, produce rice, sugar-cane, yams, sweet potatoes, to- 
bacco, cotton, and many culinary vegetables, scarcely an avidlable 
spot being left uncultivated. The chief fruits are mangoes, 
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breail-frnit. melons, oransres, lemons, plantains^ &c., together with 
many ihal 1 have not met with before. 

Kjsser oontaittt between 7000 and 8000 inhabitants, more than 
1700 of whom are Christians of the Dutch Protestant creed; 
ahout 500 of the latter are descended from the Dutch who 
formerly resided on the island : these last reside in villages of their 
own, and rarely intermarry with the other inhabitants, although 
on the most friendly terms with them : this may arise from the 
circumstanro that the nntives of the island of unmixed race are 
divided into castes. < hicf of which is the Mama, from which 
alone tlicir ( liirfs nrr elected. This caste is more numerous on 
Kisser than on any ut the islands to the easlvvaid, in which the 
sjune divisii>n of castes exi^; that is to say as far as Baba. beyond 
which I had not opportimines of eztendiiq^ my obserrations, but I 
have reason to believe that the same system extends througliout 
the Arafnra Islands. The Bnah, or second class, composes the 
bulk of the population. Individuab of this class sometimes in- 
termarry with the Marna, but unions of this description are not 
looke<l on with a favourable eye. The third and last class con- 
sists of tlir T>iu1a}i or slaves, tog^ether \vit1i tlie offsprlns' of those 
who ha^-* hevn slaves. I may mention here tluit a slave-trade 
is carried on amon^ the islands, the sfiiirce whence the shaves are 
derived beinsr chiellv Tnn(5r Besar, or Great Ti'm<5r. I believe 
that their condition is improved by being removed to these islands^ 
bnt still the systsm deienres censore. 

Two dialects are spoken on the island, which differ so much 
that individvala are often met widi in the island who cannot 
understand one another*s language. I send you a short voca- 
bulary of that spoken by the bulk of the inhabitants, which I have 
taken from a more extensive one, which I trust soon to forward to 
you ; it diflers jjreally from the ^Talay, and is spoken with a 
guttural pronunciation. The otiu r dialect is used only at 
Wairatu and a few subordinate viilap:es, situate on the S.E. 
extremity of Ki^it r. Tliis. 1 find, bears a close, indeed almost 
a perfect, resemblance to the dialect of the natives of the N.E. 
end of Great Timdr, so that the people of Wsiratu probably 
emigrated from that island, although the event having occurred 
long ago is not remembered. The people of Wairatu are subject 
to the same raja as the others, but the difference of language 
prevents an absolute cordiality between them : in fact they differ 
in many particulars. 

The form of government in this ifiland i«; rather "lingular. There 
are two rajas, brothers, the elder ol wliom undertakes the super- 
intendence of the descendants of the Dutch, while the other 
rules the natives. Each village is under the immediate rule of 
an orang kaya, or an orang tua, who is always of the Marna caste. 
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and a Cbristiaxi. To theie are intrusted the adjustment of minor 
differences. The chief punishment for criminals is putting their 
feet in stocks, and exposing them to the gaze of their fellow- 
townsmen. C'aj)ital punishment is unknown; but should a 
murder occur (which has not been the case for many jears), I 
have reason to Ijcllcve that the frionds of the deceased would be 
considered as justified in taking the life of the mmdr rer. From 
what I saw of the administration of justice, it apjx lk d to lue to 
resemble the control exercised 1)V a father over his fannlv. Kisser 
is the only island of this group in which there is a raja, or head 
chief. In all the others each village is independent^ and conse- 
quently jealousies and quarrels arise, often ending in wars, which, 
however, are rarely attended with much bloodshed. Mudcets are 
used in warfare throughout the group; but the people are so 
unskilful in the use of them> and the ammuxHtion they use is so 
bad, that a battle frequently ends without loss of life, or at most 
with the death of only ono or two. These quarrels, however, have 
the etitect of rendoriiiL'^ the inhabitants of the islands in which they 
take place turbulent and disagreeable. At Letti, in particular, 
we found this to be the case. Had the chiefs of the different 
villages any supreme authority to which to appeal for «^ decision 
of tbor disputes, 1 am convinced that the case would be materially 
altered. 

At the close of the year, when the land« which hat been har- 
dened by several months of drought, becomes moistened by the 
rain, the inhalntants commence turning up the ground, which 
they do by means of wooden spades; for although they have 
abundance of buffaloes, which, as we have proved at Port Es^^inij- 
ton, may easily be broken in for harness, the people of the islands 
never use them for draught. During the whole of the rainy 
season, and the first part of the S.E. or dry monsoon, the inha- 
bitants are employed in agricultural labours; but towards the 
dose of the monsoon, when their crops are all in, they get ready 
their prahus, whidi have been hauled up during the remainder 
of the year, and make trading voyages to the neighbouring islands ; 
every man is therefore both an agriculturist and a seaman. This 
period is looked forward to as one of pleasure, and those even 
who have little business to transact make voyages to visit their 
friends in the neighbouring islands. 

Kisser, owing to the superior stability of the government, is the 
resort of the traders from Macassar, Amboyna and Banda. It 
is therefore the emporium for foreign goods^ to obtain which it 
is visited by the natives of the islands to the eastward, while the 
people of Kisser themselves resort to Wetter and Great Timdr, 
where the inhabitants are little acquainted with navigatimu 
"During our stay among the islands, which happened to be in 
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the voyage season, wc sf\w at loast 200 ])mlins passinc: from 
island to island. Some of these weie of 40 or 50 tons burthen. 
The goods imported at Kisser are chiefly cottons, iron, earthen- 
ware> mntkets, gunpowder, spirits, brass-wire, hardware, beads, 
&c. ; the exports being tortoise-shell, bees*-wax (the greater por- 
tbn of which is obtained from Wetter), rice, cotton, native cloths, 
tobacco, sandal-wood, Indian corn, and live-stock of ail descrip- 
tions, Spanish dollars and Dutch gold ducats are taken by the 
nati> r^s in o\r)^nnire for their goods; but money is rarely used in 
coini lie rro among themsflves. 

The women manufacture considerable qiiantilirs of cloth from 
the cotton j)r()duced on the island, the greater portion of which is 
disposed of to the people of the neighbouring islands. I he 
yarn is dyed before the doth is manufactured. The red is pro- 
duced from the Morinda citrifolia ; the blue from a small plant, 
which is common also at Sydney, and called ''native indigo;" 
the yellow dye is obtained from a wood of that colour; the 
first and last, with, perhaps, the ind^ alsOj being indigenous at 
Port Essington. The men of Kisser show consltlorahle skill in 
working gold and silver ornaments, and in turning ivory, a con- 
siderable number of elephants' teeth being imported. I guessed 
that Kolffwas mistaken in supposmg that the natives onlv souglit 
them to keep us curiosities. 1 have seen siri- boxes ami ollar 
trifles made with such neatn^ as led me to doubt whether they 
could have been executed with the simple lathe possessed by the 
islanders. This art has not, I think, been introduced by foreign- 
ers, for the pagan natiTes alone practise it. 

I must now say a word about the people themselves. They 
are of the middle size, and generally very well made ; colour, 
dark brown ; hair, generally straight, but often slightly curled ; 
features by no means so broad as those of the Malays, indeed 
many might pass lor l^^uropeans, were it not for the darkness of 
their complexions. I am now speaking of the aborigines. Those 
descended from the Dutch are often as fair as Europeans, and 
might readily be mistaken for them, particularly as they adopt 
the European costume on festive occasions. Shadrach, who is 
one of the aborigines, is now sitting for his portrait. As far as 
person is concerned, however, he la not a favourable specimen of 
the natives. We left Kisser, after a stay of two days, with a very 
favoiirable opinion of this interesting people, and I never had the 
slightest occas i n to alter it during the two visits I subscfjucntly 
made to the island. Any English ships that touch there will cer- 
tainly meet with every attention. Indeed, now that the island is 
known, I doubt not that it will often be resorted to by our 
whalers. One touched there and obtained abundance of refresh- 
ments about two months after my first visit, and probably this 
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Htde island, which wasfonnerly unvisited by a ship for penods of 
three }'earft* duratioiii may now tee one every week. There is 
little fear of the islanders being short of supplies, as their superior 
wealth enables ihem to command the produce of the neighbouring 
islands. During our first short visits a portion of the goods 
received from 11 <^ were on their way to Timdr and Wetter before 
we left the island. 

The Christians of Kisser are all of the Calvinist persuasion, 
there not being a single Roman Catholic in the island, al- 
though there are man^^ at the Portuguese town of Dilli on the 
adjacent island of Timdr. Neither are there any Mohammedans, 
those who do not profess Christianity being pagans. In the 
Christian churches the service is performed in the Malay lan- 
guage, the Scriptures having been translated at Amboyna many 
years ago. Suiall fines are imposed by the elders on those who 
fail to attend at church during several consecutive Sundays. T 
never saw a more attentive congregation than that assembled ia 
one of the churches on Letti; the presence of an European 
stranger, where one is so rarely seen, scarcely diverting their 
attention for a moment. 1 he entire po^)ulation of KiJaiser might 
be converted with facility, did not the missionaries object to bap- 
tising any adults bnt„those who have undergone a long probation, 
and have acquired a competent knowle^e of the Scriptures^ 
Many pagans who have not resolution to surmount these diffi- 
culties themselves, sood their children to sdiool, that they, at 
least, may be Christians. Thus there are many families in which 
the parents are still unconverted, while their sons and daughters, 
residing under the same roof, are members of the Christian 
church. 

The Dutch introduced Christianity into these islands about 
two centuries ago, when they had small military posts on many of 
them to enforce the monopoly of .the spice trade. These were 
withdrawn towards the dose of the last centuiy, and the natives, 
left to themselves, hod but little communication with Europeans, 
until our attempts to colonise Melville Island and Raffles Bay, 
directing the attention of the Dutch to this part of the Archipe- 
lago, missionarirs were sent to the three principal islands of the 
Serawatli group. The Tenimber and Arru Islands are without 
missionaries. Many of the natives of the latter group still profess 
Christianity, but iiu tiaces of it are now to be found in the Te- 
nimber Islands ; indeed, I fear the Mohammedans from Ceram 
have made some converts there. Wadia, the northernmost of the 
Arr6 group, is almost entirely peopled by Mohammedans, and 
there are many on the Kai Islands, which are also frequently visited 
by the Ceramese. 

From Kisser we proceeded to Letti, Moa^ and Lakor, among 
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wliK li islands we rcuiaiiie<l a fortnight. Were I now to give you 
a particular account of these islands, it would swell this letter to 
too kige a size. The people differ little in their cnstoms or ap* 
peanmce from the natives of Kisser, but they are far inferior to 
the latter on all points connected with civilisation. I called 
meetings of the chiefs on all these islands. The people become 
more barbarous as you proceed eastward. At Lakor, the limit of 
our voyage in this direction, the schooner was very nearly cut off 
bv some people of Rabd, who happened to be there, many of 
vvlioiii had taken an active part in cutting off the " Lady Nelson.'* 
The missionary oi Moa and myself (who had been staying a few 
days on Moa) opportunely arrived on board from an adjacent 
bland just in time to prevent it. The crew, a set of men from 
Sydney, had been made intoncated by dragged liquor, and had 
we not come on board from Moa, where we had intended to stay 
the night, every soul would have been murdwed before morning. 

These islands abound in stock, but as some dclav would have 
been nocessarv to obtain from them all we wanted, it was deemed 
advisable to return to Kisser. So rapidly was this business trans- 
acted at the latter island, thnt 18 hours after our arrival there we 
were under wcij^h for Port I'^ssing-ton, with JO bullocks, 120 sheep, 
60 pigs, a number oi iowis, 3 tons oi yams, with truiL, cocoa-nuts, 
idants, &c., all of whidi had been purdiased by goods which 
cost at Sydney less than 50L sterling. 

With respect to Port Essington, my expectations, sanguine as 
they were, have been more than fulfilled. The climate is supe- 
rior to any tropical climate I have yet had experience of; indeed 
it only differs from that of the more southern parts of Australia 
in being warmer. The soil is good, water abundrmt, and the 
harbour, as may be learned from Mr. Tyers's excellent chart, is 
one of ihe best in the world. 

The fleet from Macassar arrived on our coast in December, but 
not knowing that we were at Port Essington, the Malays passed on 
for the GoUr of Carpentaria. On their return six piahns carrying 
nearly 200 men came into the barboor ; and, finding it in our 
oocupation, they erected their curing-booses dose to ns, delighted 
at the security our presence afforded them, as they were now enabled 
to send all hands to fish, whereas formerly they were obliged to 
leave many to protect their estnhlishmeiits on shore. They re- 
mained here a month, dununr which period they behaved remark- 
ably well, not ^ivinj^ us the least trouble. 1 obtained consider- 
able informalion from the chiefs (one of whom in particular was a 
very intelligent man) concerning the coast to the eastward ; but 
nothing that would be interesting in a geographical point of view» 
as the prabus go direct from one station to another (there being 
generally islands near the coast), without attempting to penetrate 
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into the interior throu^li the irameFOUK openings that occur. The 
Bughis speak very highly of the natives of some parts of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, with whom they drive a brisk trade. They 
describe these people' as being far more civilised than any othCT 
on the coast. 

Nearly every prahu on leaving the coast takes two or three 
natives to Macassar, and brings them back next season. The 
conspquence is that many of the natives all along the coast speak 
the Macas^ir dialect of the Malayan language. A few have been 
converted to Mohammedanism ; one of these, Caraday, a rlnef of 
one of Groulburn's Islands, visited us soon after our arrival at 
Port Essington. He had been drcumdsed^ aind refused to eat 
pork. 

The. natives of the N. coast differ little from those of the 
southern parts of Australia^ except in I x^ing superior in personal 
appearance. Their intercourse with the Bughis has given them 
some idea of commerce, and the former obtain l ircfe quantities 
of tortoise shell from them in exchansre for iron, lu e, and old 
clothes. W e have been on excellent terms with, them throughout 
our stay at Port Essington. 

I send you a short vocabulary of the language spoken by the 
bulk of the inhabitants of Kisser 



Aitw* 
Anger 

Bay 

Bi)dy 

ikard 

Back 

Breast 

B«lly 

Bone 

Blood 

Blind 

Bald 

Brother 

Board or |^ai*k 
Box or cb^t 
Badwt 

Culd 

Cloud 

Cluircoal 

Ciureut 

Calm 

Cajie 

Clicek 

Chin 

Cough 

Clay 

Cbild 



Kitter. 

A'pu 
Nifaan 

H6Iok 

Ki'moii 
Wehin-wulo 



Itoban 
Konoin 
Ruhfimi 

RaUm 
Makan-tok 
Ulnp(!r 

MulwuH-anfilu 
Aw4bau 
OpaU^t 
Ipim 

Rin 
K&kam 

Aren 
Hari 

Namilfaia 

Loron 
Human 
W«hin 

Hor 

Eiiiinu-mcmeD ^red earthy 
Rift-talabaa 



Dajknesa 

Dew 

Dust 

Dwarf 

Dumb 

Deaf 

Daughter 

Door 

Eartii (tlie) 
Earthquake 
East 
Eye 

Eyebrow 

Eyelid 

Ear 

Elbow 

Eotnila 

Fire 

Flame 

Fuel 

Foidiead 

Face 

Finger 

Foot 

Flesh 

Fever 

Fathor 



Kitter, 

Naflmfitik 

W&renwfihi 

Modi 

Riartet£ul 

Akukur 
Rohor 

N&a 

Enimo, Nolia 

Uuru-ai 

Kimur 

Alakan 

IMakan-wulu 

MakAD-ihom 

Kiling 

Liman-ihu 

KtmoinO'iaiama 

Ai 

Hob-Lear 

Au-ai 

Leren 

Oin-m il\«n 

Limau-rahau 

E'hin 

Maheine 

Nakanhir 

Bapa 
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HI 



Kitttr. 

YaHhti («tep) Bap»4ttna 



GxouUiALber 

Heat 

Hillock 

Hair 

Heiul 

HaiiU 

- < right) 

Heart 

Humpliar.k 

Husbuid 

Home 

Mfmi 

Joy 

KOM 

light 

Li^btniiig 
lap 



Ifoon 

Mountain 

Maukind 

Mm (a) 

Moulli 

Milk 

Mad 

Moth.r 
Sten-Hotber 

Muik«t 

Nottfa 

Ni>so 
Neck 

Naib (finger) 

Nepliew 

Nails (iron) 

Plantation 

PiUow 

Plato 



Apake 
0|ai 

Wohor-aJln 

Mumku 

Ulu-wabku 

T i'n;ii! 

j^nti.in-avvaiiau 

Limau-iyak'iyak 

Akin 

Kohuro 

Mohotii 

Nohan 

Raram-Dodi 

Ehin-koSm 

Rob 

Lit.ir, litiir maki 
Nibikau 
Ehm^laluaa 
Taliku 

Wall 

Wohw 
Ria 

Riar^nohom 

Nuraa 

Hubu 

SciUieil 

It.a 

Iiia-turau 

Pikfr 

lUk 

Rab£ 

Iruni 
KeLin 

Liinan-tnakan 
Molarali-anaii 
Yaonoro-aoan 

Apak6 

Luui 

Pian 



llivcr 

Rib 

Sky 

Sea 

Sun 

Stiur 

Sunrise 

Sunset 

Smoke 

Sparkt 

Storm 

Sijuth 

Swamp 

Stone 

Sljuulder 

Skin 

Sorrow 

Stammer (to) 

SiUy 

Sister 

Son 

Sand 

Staol or boich 

Sword 

8|>3oik 

Thunder 

Tonguo 

T«>cth 

Thumb 

Tliigh 

Thatch 

Vniace 
VaUey 

World 
Water 

— (frtf*li) 

(sea) 

W.ll (a) 

Wiud 

Whirlwiiid 

West 

Woman 

Waist (the) 

Wound (a) 

Wife 

Wiudow 



Oira-lapi 
Ohkou 
Riuan 

Aam ^ 
Kaliei 

Kaleor 

fjear-iiili I 

T,i« \r- iiilielina 

Ai-maiiow 

Ai-lear 

Aiie-lap 

Karan 

Taal 

W.iliku 

Kawaiial 

Htilikin 

NahnU-her 

Ahak 

Kanar-woioin 

Yaonaro 

Upiao^muhoiii 

TotU 

Awahan 

Hahai 

HQrOa 

Nolutn, nahur 
Naman 

Nih.iu 

Limau-Iaimn 

Ehln-la[)an 

Kawar 

I<lik6 
Kan 

Noha 

Oira 

Wowahan 

Oira Kabei 

Oiiapnakati 

Ani 

TuTuhe 

Warak 

Hiai-mavek 

Reran 

Noer 

Utibon 

Owdi 



On a compariaoa of tikis witii Mr. Crawford's Voeabnlories ^Indian An:hh>e1a;;o, 
vol. ii. p. 121)), it appeal* that^ langnafoof BLisser is a remits dudoct of the Malayan 
langua^. — £o. 
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VIII. — Th^ TTimijarlt'C yilphabet discoverpd, and pnrtiom of 
ITiviij irUic Inscriptions deciphpred : in a Letter from Professor 
(tesenius to the Secretary ol the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. 

KiiSPECTED Sir, — I take the liberty of sending to you and to 
your huiiourablf Society the alphabet of the Himyaritic writing in 
the inscriptions discovered by Messrs. Cruttenden> Wellsted, &c., 
and oommmiicated to me tbrough the kindness o£ the Society— 
such as it results from my investigations— together with the ex- 
planation of a number of words and some passages of the inscrip- 
tions. As I am about to publish an account of my process of 
deciphering in a short Memoir/' I should be very happy to 
learn if, since the publication of those inscriptions in vol. viii. 
of the Geographical Journal and in Wollsted's Travels, any 
other ancient monuments of the same kind liave been discovered ; 
and, if such be the case, to obtain a copy of them, in order that 
1 may establish and complete my system as much as possible* 

I am, &c. 

PreUminary Remarks on the Himyaritie Writing. 

Notwithstanding that the alphabet published by Roediger, 
frcnn an Arabic MS.* is incorrect, yet many letters d the in- 
scriptions agree with it even in meaning ; others agree with the 
old Ethiopic writing of the inscriptions published by Salt and 
Rilppell. The writing runs from right to left ; the words* and 
even the Uterte serviles, are separated by a vertical stroke | , or 
'\» or "I' ; the periods by ** | ** . The vowels are not marked. 



Alphabet. 



ft n T 


1 


VY 




H 








n 


t 


t 


'J 




m 


^ ? 






H 


n rl ^ 










D 


S Z ❖ 




B i 






X 


3 0 J> 


B S 






\0 V) 


n 



Words and passages in the inscriptions at San'd. 
No. 1, line 1, IVIiWXn . Line 2, XVIAIII 

Home of God. To the goddeM. 
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IJimt^arUic Imcri^timu decqjheted. 



Line 4, StXrhDIrHEV 
ODMD VDn 

Fire hundfed. 



Their iiearU. The images. 

No.4,Unel, W\n^\^^f^li>^nh line 2, 115421 HH AM 
Abnlknb bii built <heni. llMlMadtortlwaffoeialM. 
In the inscriptions in W&di Ghoiib and Nalfab el Hajar. 

(H. baiii) «5 RAi «o-n T • ixof 21 1 m ? i n a 11 

(BksH)— Tktgit Of boitiiim im nobb aioet. 



nfinxrn»HAfT- ixo 

Nuctu tioxnum occupavit Atliil. 

The longer inscription in Wellsted's Travels, vol. ii. p. 424. 

Line9, Il^?IITm^^H ibid. BklB'Vlh^S 

Bnujaiitandn teme (gen.) Himjranlaiiiiii R«x. 

Line 3 and elsewhere frequently, ^ 21 7 Q^)> Yemen. 

Abulkarb, spoken of in the inscription at San'a^ was the thirtj- 

second king of TTimyar (vide Pococke, Spec. Hist. Arabum, 
p. oo-GO). The dialort of these inscriptions inclines much to 
Elhiopical forms, using:, for instance, H as the si<: ii df the g-cni- 
tive. In some forms it .i^recs with the Hebrew, as in makinji; the 
plural in im instead of in, Ethiop. an. My little *' Memoir,'* 
when ready, shall be immediately sent to the Society. 

Ualle^ im June, 1841. 



/ 
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IX. — A Journey from Haphddd to the Ruins of Opis, , 
and the Median Wall, in IS.54. By John Ross, M.l)., 
attached to the Residency at Baghdad. (See the Map oi the 
Route to Al Hadhr.) 

June I5th, 1834. — At 4 h. 45 m. a m. wc left the city of Bagh- 
dad by the M u'ahdiiein ( lofty) or nortliern ^ate, and kept a course 
from N. to N. ^ E. over a perfectly level desert. In ^ an hour 
we law the tomb of Mohammed Sakrdn, bearing N. by E. ^ E. ; 
at 6h. 5m. pasted the small mounds of Taurfj on our left; at 
6h. 17m. passed a small mound; and at 6h. dOm. two other 
larger ones, ' A kar-kiif bearing W.S.W., Sakrin N.N.E. There 
were numerous little mounds on the plain to our right, and a set 
of larn-r' ones at a distance called Buubi' Sli.4m.* At 7h. crossed 
an ruK iont bed of a canaU and in a few minutes another, both 
running nearly E. and W. ; at 7 h. 30m. another; at 7 h. 50 m. 
a few mounds to our left : at 8 h. 10 m. a large clump of mounds 
. called Bedran, covered with broken bricks and pottery, seemingly 
the Infurcation of a canal, one range running S.W. i S., the 
other W. iS. ; from the highest one, ^Akar-kiif bore S.W. ^ W., 
Sakr^n N.E. i N. The tomb of lo^min E.N.E., Jedi'dah 
N. by K. At 8 h. 45 m. we had some mounds about 4 of a mile 
on the left, also called Bedrin. At 9 h. we came upon the khaurf 
or marsh of Rashi'diyah, occasioned by the Tigris's overflowii^ 
its left bnnk ; we kept along it for 20 m., till, on getting" to an 
ancient canal cnllcfl Haln'yah, we found the marsh stretching E. 
inland, and were obliged to march alono' it in that direction, 
keeping the extensive ruins of Sakruu and Lukinan on our 
right. I visited these on a former occasion, and may here mention 
that they are of very great extent, evidently the nte of a con- 
siderable dty : the country for many miles aiound,is covered with 
broken bricks, pottery and fragments of all sorts; sepulchral urns 
are seen scattered about in all directions as well as earthen sarco- 
phagi, shaped exactly like European coffins at the present day. 
I myself ]ilrked up an earthen figure of a sheep, and a silver 
Sasaniaii com, both of which are in Col. Taylor's possession. 

At 11 h. 45 in. we got round the marsh, and continued in a nortli- 
erly direction through grass nearly a yard high; then N.N.VV. 
At 2 P.M. got to the Khdlis^ at Dokhalah, and finding the canal 
dry and the village deserted,* we turned our faces southwards along 
the bank of the Tigris, and in less than half an hour readbed Hu* 

welsh, where we hidted. This was. a few years ago, one of the most 

I __— — — . _ — . _ . — ____ 

*• * Galct of Syria. — Eo. f Vulgarly pronounced Khor. — En. 

t Khilif, which the author Men* to ooadder m the name of « canal, ii a ^drict 
l>utf\vi < ii Riirhd/itl and the RiffW of Nahmwin, which oontaiiiedthiity viUagcg^-^eAiM- 

•• nuwKi, p. 1<)2. — £d. 

{ VOL. XI. E 
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floiurisluncr vHlaget in the Kbilis, but is now, from plague^ and 
oppression of the government* reduced to a few miserable huts. 

June l&tk. — We passed a miserable nip^ht, owing^ to mosquitoes; 
and at 3h. 50m. a.m. mounted and retraced our steps to Dol^hdlah, 
then kept N. over a country which must lately have been very 
populous, as the marks of cultivation and canals for irrigation are 
very nunieruus. The villages of the Khdlis are stretching away 
on our right, but my people tell me thst they are all« like Huweish, 
nearly deserted. At 4 h. 30 m. kept edging to the right* and soon 
afterwards N. by £. over fine soil, bat the canals were all dry 
and neglected. At 5 h. 55 m. we passed the lai^ village Jez&ni, 
which has a caravanserai outdde of it. W. of it» at no great dis* 
tnnce, an old mound ii seen, called Till Ahema (?). We now 
kept N. i E. over the same kind of country, and at 6 h. *25m. had 
a tomb in a clump of date-palms close on our left. At 7 h. 15 m. 
we passed Yano-ijeh,* the first TAtAr-station from Baghdad. 
We then altered oui- course to N.E., and at 8h. 20 ni. halted at 
Kh6n Nahrawiua* built between two cats from the Kbiili^^ running 
nearly N.W. and S.E. From the top of tiie Kb&a the village of 
Diltaw&t bore S. by E. ^ £.; Hefahet, & ^ W.; Yangijeb, 
S.W. i S. ; Sa'diyah, S.W. J W.; Sindivah, W. by N.; a ruin 
called Nei, N. by W. i W. ; the tomb of Seyyid Turkin, E. i N. 
Close under the Khan, on its northern nde, there is a very T>r(>ad and 
deep ancient canal, which having left the Tigris abrnt- Sindiyah, 
runs from N.W . k W. to S.E. ^ E., is now dry and called Nahra- 
wtin, in comoion with the g-reat canal ;i Ulik" wav N.of it, or rather 
they are called rv ain awaa A in, and 1 am told run parallel (at a 
very trifling distance) to the Diyalah, below Bakubi. All the 
old beds crossed yesterday are derived from this southern on^ as 
are also several' others be^een Baghdid and the Diyilah. 

I never saw tbe effect of irrigation better marked than in this 
day's march : as far as the branches of the Khilis are earned on 
both sides of the parent tnmk, all is green, and the soil remarkably 
rich, while beyond it, on either side, there is nothing but arid 
desert, entirely clestitute of any vegetable procbirtion. 

At 4 h. 15 ni. P.M. we again mounted, and passmg onwards about 
N, by E., over a country cut into deep ravines by rain, came^ in iiaif 
an hour, to the real Nahrawin, which runs here from N.W. J N. 
to S.E. I S., and is 108 of my haag paces in breadth. 1 crossed 
and recrossed it> and in many places, in the mts on both sides of 
it^ saw pottery and brides. At a short distance aJbead, it is seen 
entirely cut away by one of the deep embaymentt or hiwfs;[ (as 

* Y«nfehefa (litd« New-Town), Mcordiog to die Comtantittoiile praauDeiatioa. It U 

a Turkish name. — Ed. 

f Properly Dal-taban (B^e-fuot), a Turkish word, tho nick-name of the Grand 
Vetfr of MuBtaft li.— Ed. 

} H&wij^ agnlt^-En. 
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the AnliB call them) forming the valley of the Tigprn, wUchrrrer 
is now very connderably below the level of the surrounding country. 

We then kejU more westerly, and at 5 h. 20 m. touched the elbow 
ol the emhayment. which h coveret] with tamarisks, while on the 
hi?h land not a vestige of vegetation is to l>e seen. The Nahiawdn 
is again seen ju&t opposite to where it was cut away — thus : 




The bed of the river is at ])resent much deeper than the bed of 
the canal ever could have been. 

Ffonn the elbow, we kept N.Wl, and at 5h. 40vl. came to the 
Nabrawin again, which kM^ciCltfsdy the 1^ Thaikiiv 
it l(N>ked broader here» I got off and paced it again, when I made 
it 130 paces. Aa it was now getting late in tJae day, we struck 
off VV^ }^ S. for a camp of Arabs which we saw, and we reached it 
at 6h. iQm. : they were of the tribe Beni Temim, and gave us 
welcome and a good dinner. 

The Ambs got into a hot dispute about the Nahrawjln, some 
swearing iL goes stnught to liawizah and the Cha*h* [Ka'bl 
country, others that it crosses the Tigria near Kut-el-*Umairih,f 
and then nma acrota the Jerjerd opponte to Sdlf. el Shny^kh. 
Hiey then, aa ntoal^ began to abnie the Turkish govemmem, awear- 
ing and wishing God would aend the English, or that any other 
nation would ocnne and deliver them fkom their tyrants the Turks. 
Ono oltl fellow called Hiji Daud said he had been to Ra'>rah, 
and must he allowe<l to have some knowlfxljrp of thn !']n<^hsh ; and 
he acconhiiij^ly related many wonderful stones in their praise, and 
talketl ol llieir sliips with 200 guns and 2000 men l>esides horses, 
uud God only know^ wiial el&e^ always* appealing io me fur the 
troth of what he laad. 

The encampment waa on a point o£ high land just orcr the 
river, Sindfyah bearing 8J3.W.» and Nm N. | the latter ia 
a square ruin of the Saianian age. 

June 17th. — At 4h. a.m. we started, going N. for a few 
minutei, then having detcended into a hiwi, pMied on thioogh 

• See «Niebuhr'» Dewxiption of Arabia, ' p. 319. "Travela, ' Tol. U. pp.184, 
W. — "But. 

t Perhaps Kut-i l-IIaimi: *Uiiisush, which is g^vto on Mi. fiaiifin*t anlhoBitj, 
«eems doubtful.— £o. 

k2 
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tamarisl< tliickets between N.W. and N.N. W. In many parts of 
this tract the Arabs have patches of cultivation ; the Nahraw^ii is 
cut away by this h hvi also. At 5 h. a.m. we again ascpiKlod the 
high bank, and Umnd the Nahraw<4n about | of a inile to our 
right: however it was only a narrow tona^ue of land, anrl in a few 
minutes we went down into another hawi exactly sumlar to the 
last, and kept N.W., the canal having been carried away as 
before. At 6 h. we again ascended ; the high land is very much 
cut up hy ruts. Nei now bore E. ^ N. ; and some mounds were 
seen a good way N. of it. The valley of the Tigris is here, I 
should think, 4 or 5 miles in breadth. At 7h, we again de- 
scended, and crossed a hawi for 20 m., then ascended, and went 
on in the bed oi the Nahrawan for 15 m , when we came upon 
the valic) of the River ''Adhem:* its valley, like that of the Tigris, 
which it here enters, is very broad, and covered with stunted 
tamarisks. The river itself winds through the middle, is about 
15 3rards hroad and 20 inches de^, and at present runs over a 
most tenacious sort of mud, which takes the horses up to the 
girth ; its course appears to he from N. by E. In the valley on 
the right bank of the stream, stands a curious square mass of the 
original soil, looking like a mud tower. We crossed the valley, 
and at 8 h. 7 m. ascended, and again entered the Nahrawan; the 
bed of the latter is ;is high above thrit of the ''Adhem as it is above 
liiat ol the Tigris ; and it is quae evident that when water flowed 
in the Nahrawan, none could have existed in the " Adhem ; in 
fact, when the band (barrier) at the exit of this river from the 
Hamrih range was in existence, no water could possibly have got 
into its bed, all must have gone into the Batt and Rathin; and 
what remained, after.the irrigation of the countries intersected hy 
these two canals, was by them thrown into the Nahrawan iteelf. 

From the '^Adhem the canal runs N.W. ; I kept on its bank 
next the Tigris ; in nbout half an hour, sprinkluigs of bricks and 
pottery he^nti to appear. At 8 h. 55 m., in the bed of the canal, 
we came upon five platforms of large kiln-bui nt brirk-work, level 
with the surface: the Arabs call them kubera (or tombs), but they 
are evidoitly foundations for the arches of a bridge , and on the 
western bank of the canal, immediately opposite to them, theie is 
a high kndl called Tappah M uhassil ;f and dose under it^ a 
branch seems to have left the trunk. At 9h. 5 m. we came to 
the spot at which the two grand arms of the Nahrawin unite ; 
and each seems as large as their united beds: the eastern is 
evidently the principal one, as it keeps its own straight course 
N.W. i W., while the other enters at an acute angle, coming 

^ 7 .0. Hie Idigwt Rim : *'Adhaii, or *'Aiem, is an cpidiet, not properly a name, 
t *Col]acliw*aHi]lj* a modemnaaM^aaflMT^vfcighiroid Tappah or TepskAawB.'^Eii* 
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from W.N.W. The wliolo country round, is strewed with ruins. 
Wo kept ill the easteui arm, and in 15 m. came to a solid 
mass of brick in its bed, 31 pacf s l on^ and 7 broad, risin? in a 
slope from S. to N. ; the bricks ai t- kihi-burnt, 2 spans sijuarc 
and 4 inches thick, cemented with lime. The top of uU is 
covered with a thick layer of siiiaU stones imbedded in cements 
with bricks, in many places, set on their edges : some parts of this 
building are still 4 feet above ground ; others are not more than 1 . 
The eastern bank of the canal is much broken* and here the Nahr 
Batt enters it. I now left this aim and crossed to the other> 
over mounds and hillocks rovercfl with broken potterv, ^lass and 
ver^- large brirks; one larger mass near the platform is insulated 
by a cut from one arm to the other, forming a Delta. The 
principal ruins are between ihe two arms and between them and 
the river, and this I have no doubt was the vcr^' centre oi the 
ancient Opis. The Arabs appear to have no paiticnlar name for 
the ruins, the place being called by them ^anitir (bridges). 
A modem caravanserai near the river, is called Kh&n Tholeia;* 
I galloped to it, and found it deserted : fi oin its roof the Malwfyah 
at S;imarrah f l>ore N .W. j W. ; Khan Mizr^kchi, W.N.W. }W. ; 
Minaret at Harbah, W.S.W. ^ S. ; Beled. W S.W. f S. ; the tomb 
of Seyvid Mohammrd, across the river, S.S.\^^ ; a Khan near it, 
S. by \V. : close umler the two latter places, is ttic ferry by wliicli 
pil^ims, &c. coming from the Kizimein l to Samarrah cross the 
Tigris. 

We now proceeded in the bed of the western arm of the canal of 
Nahrawdn from the point at which a bridge had been dug up in 
order to furnish materials for building the caravanserai; the 
banks of the canal appear in many places to have been built 
upon, as, like the mounds, they are covered with broken bricks, 
pottery and pieces of glass. In the course of half an hour, I 
observed a branch slantinp^ off from the eastern bank, and here 
the larirer mounds ceased, and in I h. and 5m. more, canal and 
all had been swept away by a hawi. We then descended and 
crossed the h4wi, keeping nearly W. through a low tamarisk 
thicket, which it took us exactly 1 h. and 20 m. to cross. On 
getting out of it, we found a camp of the 'Azzi Arabs, and as the 
day was growing very hot, we halted at ihe tent of Kbalaf-el- 
Ghazabil. This fine old man was once Sheikh of the Tribe, but 
Diud Fashd suspecting him to be in league with Sufuk, the 
She'ikh of the Shammar Tribe, deposed him in favour of his uncle; 
a great many families, however, still attach themselves to him. 

At 4 h. 10m. P.M. we again started, keeping for a short dis- 

• Qu. Dhoirah, «ftroiiK.ribbed.''— En. 

f Dr. S.irr-iiRii-rri, often «pelt S.imarri. — Ed. 

IJ' The two llepresaen of their wratli," i.e. ^luein and Ali, whose tbriues (Mesh-hed) 
•tK«cbdisiidKfiJdk««fodcvoallr TMAtsdby FenuD Hlgri]ni.^-Si>. 
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' tance N.N.W., then W.N. W., with the canal close to us. At 
4th. 50 m. a large branch passed o£f to our right. At 5 h. 25 m. 
we reached Kh^ Miirdkchi, close to which the canal has 
been carried away bj the river ; this kh&n is also deserted ; from 
it, I fonnd Malwfyah to be N.W. f N. ; Harbah^ S.S.E. } S. 
I now gave up the idea of going to S^marrah this evening, and 
went on in the bed of the canal for 10 m., then halted in an Arab 
encMnpment close to its junction with another branch of the 
» Nahravvan; the lontH r leaves the T^ris onljr a few miles from 
hence, a little beiow Kadisiyah. 

JunelSth. — At4h. bm, a.m. we inuunted and went N.N. VV. over 
pebbly ground. In 10 m. we turned N. W. J W. direct for Samar- 
rah, passing several branches of the NahiawAn. At 5 h. 17 m. 
passed a well on the road side. 'At 7 b. 23 m. reached Stoarrah, 
and halted at the bouse of the Governor, Seyjid 'Ali, an old friend. 

In the evening, when all the old men met to drink their coffee, 
settle disputes, &c. &c., I stated my wish to go on to Al Hadhr, 
but one and all declared the thing to ho nlisolutely impossible 
without men from Sufuk : he with his Tribt^ was now in the 
neighbourho<Kl of it and Sinjdrj and no one would venture to 
attempt going near him. 

The accounts I heard before, and now heard, of those ruins, 
were wonderful; complete bvdldings, statues, busts, &c. &c., 
were said to cover the country, which is under the dominion of 
devils and spirits, and inaccessible to all save the wild Bedwms. 

The modern Simarrah consists of about 150 houses, built in 
the midst of the ruins of the ancient town, round the tombs of 
two of the Imdms, and the hole in the ground where the twelfth 
and last disappeared ; these are held very sacred by all Moham- 
medans, but especially by the Shi'ah Sect, and the principal revenue 
of the place is derived from Persian pilgrims resorting to these 
shrines. The natives, however, are all Sunnis, and remarkable 
for civility and freedom from bigotry. The soil is a cement of peb- 
bles in a bed of lime (in many places all lime), as bard as a solid 
rock, affording but Httie vegntation, and the i^imate is celebrated 
for its salttbiity. 

Of the ancient ruins, it is difficult to form any correct opinion 
from their appearance, as to whether they ever formed one town 
or several ; they consist of an almost continuous belt about a mile 
in breadth, extending along the high bank of the valley of the 
Tigris from the second arm of the Nahrawan at Kaitn in the 
S., to its grand arm in the N., a journey of about 7 hours, or 
close upon 30 miles. The ruins, however, have different names 
at different places, as S^bnarrah, ChenAb,* Eskf Baghdid (Old 

* 'Shinap', accordiug to Mr. Rom; hat the Arabs have ueitber p not ch. This i« a 
P«niaaword; the liiul 6 u i»«wiqio«d by iJis Tiivki m f , Slid Ae fliiw^ 
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Baghdid), Abu DiHf, &c. Many hi irk walls of what were evi- 
dently public builtliii^ji are still standing ; the rest of the ruing 
show only confused heaps of rubbish, where in a few places there 
can still be traced squares, long walls, cross streets^ &c. Sic, and 
all aeem to cooiitt almost entirely of lime. Several tnnneU for 
watering the town aie even now perfect, though dry : the main 
trunk comes from the Hamn'n mountains. 

• 

K&'im* is hour S. by E. i E. of Sim arrah, and stands on the 
southern bank of the Nahrawan, about 200 yards from the river. . 
It is a solid square, built of pebbles laid in lime, nnd consists of 
twenty-four horizontal layers, each 'J s|)aiis ;iiid a quarter hi2:b, 
fronting: N.N.W., S.S.E., E.N.E., and VV .S.VV ., and measurincr 5 
paces and a half in diameter at the bottom. It is evidently a work 
of remote antiquity ; the natives say it was the directing-mark for 
hoate entering thit branch of the canal from the river, long before 
the Mohammedan era. The difBculty it to imagine how the water 
ftaelf ever entered the canal, its ancient bed being seen in section^ 
about 15 feet above the surface of the Tigris^ which, now nearly 
at its highest level, sweeps along the high perpendicular bank. 

45 m. S.E. of Kd'im stands the nncient Sasaninn fort of 
Kacllsivnh (erroneously supposed by many to be ihe place of that 
name where the great battle was fought l)ot\^ een the Arabs and 
Persians in the first years of IsMm), an ot ta^*>iial building of 
sun-dried bricks, each 4 inches thick and upwards of 1 foot in 
diameter. A large bastion stands at each angle, and seventeen 
smaller ones, 10 or 12 paces apart, are seen in each hte, where 
there is also a cut, probably for the gates. There aie scarcely 
sufficient marks within it» to show that buildings ever existed 
there. The Arabs say it was the fort of Dakndus (Decianus, 
who is here what Nimrod is with the people about Babylon, 
'Akar-K nf, 6:r.), and was the work of a very gi fnt Ustad, or master- 
workman of those days : it is about 300 yards Irom the river, and 
is surrounded by bill<ici,s of ruins covered with bricks, and show- 
ing in many places toundalioiis of walls ; the ground is covered 
with every kind and colour of glass, from the coarsest refuse of the 
furnace to the finest crystals. Close to the Tigris, there is a 
mound and part of a wall, called Termaf and Mak^ el Sanam ; 
from whence some years ago the lower part of an immense statue 
of black stone, now at Baghdad, in the possession of Col. 
Taylor, was carried away, and 1 have no doubt tbnt the other ]>art 
of it is still buried hereabouts. A short way to the $. tbt i o are 
two other large mounds, one called Kenfsah, or the ( liui ch, the 
other Haro^m, or the Bath , not far beyond which, the shortest 

* Ghiiro bj «Ror m At Mm^Bn, 
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brandi of the Nahmwdn leaves the lirer. This town, when 
flonrishingw must have been of vast strength, being built round the 
fort on a triangle, iormed by two branches of the Nahrawin, 
connected by the Tigris thus : 



Of the Mohammetlan ruins, the most curious stand near the 
modern Sdmarrah, and are called Malwijah and Janii' (cathe- 
dral), exactly 15 minutes' walk N.E. ^ N., and Kasr-el-Khalifah, 
or the khalif s palace, about 30 minutes N. of the Imam's tombs. 
The Malwijah is a round solid oone, on a low square base j the 
whole appearing to be upwards of 120 feet high, built of fine 
Idln-burnt bricks, ascended from without by a winding path (not 
steps) of five turns, keeping the left hand to the wall. On the 
top there is a small turret, having a few steps of a staircase 
inside of it. This is said to have been the place from the top of 
which the faithful were, in the days of the Khalifs, called to 
prayers on Friday, in the j^mi' or mosque close to it — a magnifi- 
cent brick building in the form of an oblong square — 264 by 1 59 
long paces, with a bastion at each corner, between which there 
are, on the longer sides, eleven turrets, and on the shorter eight. 
The inner clcnsters and an outside range of buildings have been 
entirely destroyed, and the bricks carried away* The remaining 
building, with the exception of the arches over the doorways, 
which have fallen in, is in a wonderful state of preservation. 

The Kasr-cl-Khalifah, or Khalifs palace, is a long T-shaped 
mass of ruins on the edge of a hiprh bank, divided by three cross 
walls : its extreme length landwards is about 900 paces, the breadth 
efface towards the river 130 paces, and of the landward face 580 ; 
and it consists of ranges of gateways, arched rooms, vaults under 
ground, &c., with empty areas divided by cross walls. Qne vault 



prison : its entrance is oy a narrow shaft, and people must have 
oeenlowmd into it and hauled up by means of a rope. Another 
deep square hollow dose to it is called Birket-el-Seba', or the 
Lions'-den.f A narrow subterranean passage is cut from the 





called Jibb,* is pointed out as the 



* ThftwdL— Bd. 



f Rathw ^ lionVpQoL — Rd. 
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Jibb to the Birket, from the door of which, criminals are said to 
have been thrown to the wild beasts. From the face towards the 
river, an inclined platform, resting on arches, leads down to the 
hiwi ; and outside of the palace, at its N.W. comer, stand fine 
mins of a turreted building called Hamim, or the bath. 

A ride of 1 hour and a half from the palace northwards Inrought 
us to one larofp and two smaller lime-built enrlnsurcs called 
Chenab, llie intervening space being covered with ruins. Goinq^ 
over the same kind of ground for about 3 h<mrs. we came to the 
mosque and minaret of Abu l)ilif-el-Barinaki\, a lualwiyah and 
jdmi* in miniature. From thence, \ an hour to Kantarat-el-rasdsi, 
or the leaden bridge, over the larger branch of the Nahrawin. Its 
foundations formal of large artificial stones joined together by 
iron clamps and melted lead, are still visible ; from the Kantarah 
(bridge) a road of lime and })ebl)les, about 80 yards in breadth, 
having a parapet on either side, leads in a straight line to Chen4b : 
this work a]>pears to be anterior to the Mohammedan era. 

The only other ruins worth noticing on the left bank of the 
river, are Jaun'yah,| or Infidels* Place, and Till VValijah. I he 
former, which is in the Hawi', and partly in the river, W. by N. 
from the river-face of the palace, is an irregular, square encl(^ure \ 
the part next the river being a very strong buttress of brick and 
lime, and in some places of pebbles and lime ; it appears to be of 
greater antiquity than the Mohammedan era. 

Till Walijah is a very singular piece of antiquity, situated N.N. El 
of the Malwfyah, and E.N.E. \ N. of the palace outside the 
ruins. It is a solid truncated rone of enrtb alK>iit 100 feet high; 
the plane at the top is 30 paces in diameter ; and the bottom, I 
should say, about five times that size. Its base is in a hollow, 
which extends for forty paces beyond it, and seems to have been 
intended for a ditch, as, on its N.N.E. side, a causeway or bridge 
crosses it 110 paces from the ditch, there is a circular rampart. 
The ascent from the bridge, as indeed from all places, is so steep 
that a horse can barely be led up : it has been watered by a cut 
from the tunnel before mentioned. I cannot make out what it 
oonld have been intended for : the tradition of the natives is, that 
when the khalif fixed upon this site for building Sdmarrah, he 
orderc<1 every horseman in his armv to fill the nose-hag^ of his 
horse with earth and brin*:: it to this spot, that he mi<^lit iia\«» a 
h\^\\ place on which he could pitch his tent, in order to view the 
progress of the building of the city ; and that a single trip by each 
man produced the Till Walijah,| or mound of the nose-bag. 



* A bariMrom word, fonned from tlie Penian Oabr, or Ganr, ebaofed into Jam bj 

tiie Arab*. — Ei). 

t Valichah (nose-bag) u a Pezsiau word, vulgarly prououaccd Alfj. — £l>. 
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El-Madrasah * is an excavated IioIKav, lined with brltk l)iiild- 
vagt with numerous niches in the wall ; it is said to have beeu a 
Ojul^ge and library. 

Jtme 22fic{. — Finding it impossible to approach A]-Hadhr in 
this direction^ I gave up the attempt for the present, and resolved 
to visit an extraordinary band, or dyke, said to ])e built across the 
fissure in the Hamn'n hills, tliroug:h which the *'Adheni river 
passes; and each stone of which, the Arabs sav. could not be 
lifted by a huntlred men, I accordinirlv determined to avail my- 
self of my late accjuaintance with Khalaf, and at 4 h. 30 m. a.m. 
started for his encampment l)y the former route. At Oh. 30m. 
I passed the well — at 8 h. 15 m. the khan — and at i) h. lOm. 
leached the camp> and halted. 

I received the most marked attention from Khalaf, who at once 
entered into my plans, and ajj:reed to furnish guides. During 
the usual evening's j)alaver, 1 inquired whether they had ever 
heard of the Median Wall, or of anything? like it — when, to my 
astonishment, they answered that everv Tledwi'n child knew it — 
that it leaves the Diilah between I^tabilat and llarbali. runs in a 
Straiji^ht well-defined siiioh* embankment, with round projections 
from it, across Jezirah to r'eiujah on the Euphrates, and is 
called Khili or Sedd Nimrud ;| and that it is still so high that 
two horsemen, one on each side, cannot see each other.** 

June 23r<i» — Before daylight Khalaf brought four spearmen 
well mounted, and told them they must go wherever I went, and 
be absent as long as I chose to keep them. Upon my saying the 
country was all quiet, and iruards unnecessary, one ffuide being 
quite enough,— he told me tliat^ in this instance, 1 must be guided 

* Hie College.— Ed. f Ninuodf Barrier.— Eo. 
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by him, as no one could sny how hmrr the country waft to remaill 
secure, or whether it were so eveu now. 

At 4h. 35 in. A.M. we started N.E. hy E. over the Nahrawan ; 
soon afterwards passed a small stream from the hills, which is said 
to be full of water in winter. At 5 b. 25 m. kept £. by N., and at 
5 b. 40 m. crossed tbe oiber bimncb of the Nabrawin. Iti^ banks 
are here very much worn away, but still bricks and broken pottery 
aresOMi: this country is flooded in winter. At 6h. halted for 
ten minutes, to giro the horses barley from a field in the dry bed 
of a winter-lake, cultivated in summer hy the Arabs ; we then 
went on E. by N. At 7 h. wo found the g:round covered with 
bricks and pottery. I took ow of the Arabs, and rode off to the 
left to a set of mounds called Jill Ja k r, covered with very larfje 
bricks and iragmeuts, as is the whole surface of the desert for 20 
minntes round them. A small Inanch from tbe Bat^>canal runs 
through them; Malwiyab bore W.N.W. i N.; a large mound 
called AbQ Kbalfd, N.E. ; two domes of tbe tomb of Imdm 
Sheikh Mohammed N. W. Not far distant from those domes 
there is said to be a large salt-lake, from which the whole country 
is supplied with salt. At 7h. 45 m. we camo tf> a very extensive 
cluster of mounds called 'Adhubah,* covered with large bricks 
and the other usual remains, situated on the Nahr (River) Batt, 
which comes from N.E. \ N. At this point a branch is drawn 
off to Jiff Ja'fer, which bears W., Abu Khahd bearing N.N.W., 
beyond which a great number of sandhills, called Ei-'Althf and 
IfVilayat Beni Isrdil,^ are seen. The Arabs told me that these 
change their position with every shift of wind; and that by 
^>glg[i»g otdj for A fc^ inches in depth, fresh water is found- We 
now went nearly E.> and at 8 h. 25 m. came to a hdwi of the 
''Adhom, went down into it, and kept N.E. for about 20 minutes, 
then went up, crossed a narrow neck of land, and descended 
agnin into aiioilier hdwi, and halted at 9 h. in an encampment of 
the ' Azza tribe. The ''Adheni winds very much in its broad valley, 
but its geacrai course is from N.N E. The hdwis are full of 
encampments of the 'Azz&, and in many places well cultivated. 

At 4 h. 35 m. P.M. we again mounted, and went up the high bank 
to look at a mound on its edge, called Ghadberifab,§ like all others, 
covered with bricks and pottery, but said to be very much infested 
with devils, who play many wonderful tricks on such benighted 
travellers as chance to come near it. We then kept a course from 
N. by K. to N.N.E. ; and at 5h. 30m. reachfMl a small mound 
called 1 ill Khirr-el-limtah.|| The '^Adhem was now consider- 

* Ffcih water.— Ed. f M iachief.— Eo. | Coootrj of tlw duldftn of Iwwlw— Bn. 

f GhidhnT, in Pltir., Gluwjhririf, « cartilage*."— Kd. 

fl " Wheat-bule Mount, ' i.e. the UoU through which wheat ii throwu into the 
raiiL— Ed. 
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ably to our right, and appeared to take a sweep eastwards. At 
6h. lOm. we came upon two large and several small mounds, 
called ShnjlUif,* on the Nahr Ghadherffah bearing S.W. 
by S., Till Khirr-el-Hintah S. W. i W., El-*A5th W. Our oonne 
was winding between N. and N.N.E. At 6h. 35 m. had a low 
hill called Till Nahrfyahf a quarter of a mile on the left. At 
7 h. 5 m. passed a laige mound called Istah&wjj baring a bnmch 
from the Batt passing into it. At 9 h. 30 m. we came upon the 
bank of the ''Adhem, and kept along it till 10 h. 15m., and then 
went down into the hdwi, and halted close to the stream, at a 
place called KuUah Samur.;{: ^ 

June 24th. — At 1 h. a.m. wc mounted, and kept along the high 
bank to avoid the hdwi's. At 2 h. 20 m. we got among some 
hillocks on the Batt, where, by the little light we had, bricks 
could be distinguished. At 3 h. 30 m. we passed a high conical 
mound on the ''Adhem, called Till Band,§ and at 4h. got to the 
Band itself, just after daybreak. 

It is a most gigantic work, but now broken in the centre. The 
following is a plan of it : — 




The Band, which is built of enonnously large blocks of hewn 
sandstone cemented with lime, is in the form of two sides of a 
square, one crossing the stream just where it leaves the Hamn'n 
hills, and the other running along the right bank. Though of 
vast strength and thickness, it has not been sufficient to resist the 
force of the water, and has given way in the centre right down to its 
foundations, having been swept cS through the whole breadth of 
the stream. In modem times Snleimibi Pdshi attempted to re- 
store it, but failed ; nothing of his work remaining, except three 

* Dry, hard trees. — Eo. f Hiver-hill. — Ed. 

X Samfir'f towa.— Ed. $ Dylte^bfll^Bo. 
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brick battresses agiuntt the old work on the eastern side. The 
bills sre low and rugged, formed of a brown sandstone. The 

stream nt the Rand runs S.S.E . hut soon afterwards turns S.S.W. 
It is not above 30 feet broad here, and at present on! v I k tin 12 to 20 
inches deep ; but in winter the Arabs tell me the rush of water is 
terrific, tearing away all before it. The ''Adhem carries into the 
I'igris the united streams of the Kissah Tauk Su^ and Tuz 
mraraad-H S6,* wbicb unite bejrond the bills/ and m increMed 
during tbeir passage tbiough ibem by many small bill-brooks. 
The bed of the ^'Adhem being much lower than the surrounding 
desert, the Band was erected to throw the water for irrigation into 
the Nahr Bait on the right bank, and into the Nahr Rathan on 
the left, the former goinjj^ towards Karfah, the latter to Nahrawjln. 
I was tftld there was a scale in unknown letters cut on the rock to 
mark ilic rise of the water, but I could not discover it. The 
Arabs sav iliis dyke was constructed by the 'Amalikah,| niiiiiense 
giants, soon after the Flood ; and they show several large cairns of 
Stones, said to mark the graves of some of them who d^ed during 
the time it was building : they also told me that in the hillsj at an 
hour*s distance W., there are many serdabsor caverns in the rock, 
containing the hewn stones and burnt lime which remained after 
the completion of the Band. But as our horses had been 12 
hours without f(K)d, and had 12 more to o-et back, I did not go tO 
see them ; but at 5 h. 50 m. a.m. we set oft" on our return. 

At 6 h. 10 m. we reached Till Band, which I ascended. On 
its summit there is a platform of the same kind of stones as form 
the Band. Our course was now generally S. by W. ; sometimes on 
the bank of the river, at others in the Batt, which has here two 
beds running close together. At 7 h. the Batt is carried away by 
a h&wf. At 8 h. 30 m. we arrived at the place where we slept 
the night before, and halted till 9 h. 40 m. ; and just as we were 
preparing to start, my horse, anothw belonging to an Arab, and a 
mare, j2;ot loose, and galloj)ed away over the desert as hard as 
thev could. Another Arab mounted, and the owners of the horse 
and mare on foot, went after tiiem, leaving us to follow under the 
guidance oi the fourth Arab, an old man. Our misfortunes were 
not yet at an end ; for one of the mules then ran off with his load, 
but kept in ihe bed of the river, and consequently in the right 
direction, and in a few minutes more four horsemen appeared on 
the opposite high bank : our gallant old Arab instantly knew 
them to be plunderers ; and calling out that he must go and 

* TOx Khormita in Di. Row's MS. : ao Niebdbr (Ueise, vol. ii. a 336) hat DQ». 
dmnnatii; bat tiie Jebfn>nuin& ^. 466) luw T(i»>khuniii, a IVukUb namc^ ths ad- 
jects «' uf which, Tuz-khiirrnfi-1i, has been changnl intn 'n'/.-1(b<iniiatibjigllonnt Anllly 
who supposed the name to eud in akp instwd of d. — Ed. 
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bring back our peopUj galiiqied off as hard as his hone ooald 

carry him. 

At llh. 15m. we secured the mule, the thieves siiU doling 
US, but, owinjr to the steep banks, liiey could not get at us : there 
were now sii ui llieui. We soon overtook one of our footiiieii, 
and bad then fiye men, one gun^ two pistols, a spear and a sword ; 
■o we bid the thieves defiance. At 12h. dOin« p.m» we saw the 
pillar near the Kk&a at Batt, for the direction of travellers to the 
caravanserai, which lies in a hollow on the left bank of the river ; 
we made for it, and at Ih. 15m. arrived opposite to the khan. 
The thieves, now nine in number, showed themselves, and entered 
the VhAn ; but, seeing us go on, came out again and crossed the 
stream, determined to attack us. We took up a position among 
a few bushes— old S( yyid Hindi linij;ered his luck, the Arab 
shook his spear, the sword was uiisiieatiied, pieces of bricks were 
hastily collected, and all made ready for a terrible encoimter. 
My pistols were with my horse ; and I therefore most sincerely 
advise all travellers to carry their pistols in their belts. The enemy 
made a charge to within five hundred yards of us, when they 
ptdled up, and 1 could see they had only spears. Onr man with 
the pistol let ily ; and we stood looking at each other for five mi- 
nutes, when we saw the thieves turn and fairly run away ; at the 
same instant we perceived our own men with the horses looming 
in the mirage, and coming- at full gallop from the west. At 
Ih. 55m. they joined us, having secured the hordes aiter a long 
chase j mine without one of my pistols, and theirs with the loss 
of a saddle and bridle. This business lost us upwards of half an 
-hour: the <dd gentleman became very bold, requesting us just to 
wait for another half-hour, till be and his party could overtake 
the robbers and brii^ back their heads : having, however, tasted 
nothing but water since yesterday at noon, we all came to the 
conclusion that our time would be better spent in prosecuting our 
Journey, which we accordingly did. 

At 2h. 25m. a.m. we travelled S.W. by W., and passed a 
mound called Till Auja ; itself and the desert about it were co- 
vered with bricks. At 2b. 46m. we went down into the bed of 
the river, which takes a turn from hence eastwards. At 3h. we 
halted for ten minutes, and then went on. At 3h. 40m. we 
mounted the high banks, and at 4h. 33m. passed Till Khirr-el- 
Hintah; and having, at 6h., descended into the hdwi, halted in 
a few minutes at a large camp^of the ' Azzd, a short way S. of that 
in which we had halted the day before. My Arab swent to dif- 
ferent tents, while I went to the largest I could see , and w as re- 
ceived very gruffly. 1, however, dismounted and sat down, though 
1 saw there was something wronsf. In a few minutes the owner 
came up and took lue most cordially by the hand, saying he was 
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mistaken— 'that lie bad taken me for a Turk ; but now, knowing 
who 1 was, the case was widely different. The Sheikh was away, 
so T {Tnvp tlie P^^sha's letter to this man, who looked at it and 
tossed It back to inc. sayinjr, ' You arc welcome to our camp, and 
all in it is yours as \on^ as yau ch(x>se to stay, for a day, a week, 
or a year; put 'Aii Fasha. s letter into your pocket, and eat your 
dinner ; we do not much value Fermdns here.*' They gave me a 
capital dmner, and we sat late. They are very mudi afinoid of 
SuKik, who if now near M6(ri1. 

June 25th. — After a refreshing sleep, we mounted at 4h. 2Qm. 
A.M., going Brst W., to get round a part of the adjoining land 
enclosed in the hdwi like an island, and in half an hour turned 
S.S.W., in tlie hed of the river. At r)h. 50m. we went up and 
along the high bank, passing a mound called Till Nisr.* We 
were obliged to go round the broken ground at 6h. 25m., ^d 
keeping S. S.W., passed, at 7ii., a cluster of mounds, called 
Kubebat-el-Khayat;t the Nahr Batt being visible on our right. 
We now kept S.« over a ooontry covered with bricks, but much cut 
up by rain. At 7h. 45m. we got to the Nahrawin^ just where it 
is destroyed partly by the ''Adhem and partly by' the Tigris ; and 
having ludted for twenty minutes, at 8h. 5m. went on in the bed 
of the canal by our former route. At 8h. 52m. we passed Till 
Muhay^il ! at lOh. entered the hdwf, and in it, at Ilh. 25m., 
cnme upon tlip 'Az/:\ ])itching their tents among the tamarisk- 
bujshes. Not beiug able to see Khalaf's tent, I went to a good- 
sized one and halted there ; I had scarcely set down when Kbalaf 
was seen coming to us and calling us to the tent where he then was, 
while bis own was getting ready. I got up, but the owner of the 
tent took bold of my cloak and pulled me down, saying, ** No« 
no ; you are my guest, and shall go to no other man's tent, not 
even to the Shmkh's.** The Sheikh was then brought in, and we 
all sat down. We were informed that the Arabs wbo followed 
and assailed as on the preceding day were a gang of the Al B6 
Ayyaisah, J most notorious rascals. Before we saw them, they had 
attacked a caravan nt Till Willi, but were beaten off ; they had 
been on the ^ar£ah road for some weeks, but are afraid of the 
Azzd. 

At 3h. 50m. p.m. we again mounted, and started for Samarrah, 
which we reached at 9h. 20m. 

1 now resolved to go to Baghdid by water, sending the horses 
over land, and accordingly haid forty sheep-skins blown up, tied 
together, and covered with brnshwood, on which four of ns got 
at sunrise, June 28th, and reached Baghdiul about noon^ 
June 30th. 



• Eifle^ulL— £o. f Spectre-cupola*.— £o. % Father Ajy4iah'a Family.— ^Ea. 
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I kept notes of the bearings and distances all tlie way down ; 
but as the river has since been tric^onometrically surveyed by the 
officers of the " Euphrates ' steamer^ I do not think it necessary 
to aiiti them here. 

The following bearings were omitted above : — 

From Till Walichah. From Gaur. 

Malwiyah • S.S.W.» Southerly . . S.£. i E. 
OieaterTomb S.S.W.)W. • . • S.E. fS. 

Kaim . . Southerly. 

Gate of KhaUfah W.S.W. i S. . . , E. by S., Southerly 
"Ashik . . W. iN. . . . N.N.W.JN. 

Ghmib . . N.W.JN. Till Walichah E. £ N. 

AbADiUf . N.N.W.JW. Selebiyah . W.iS. 
Kantaiah Ref^^lN.N.W., Northerly Karat-el-KelbS.S.W. i W. 

Boffhddd^ Dec, 15» 1839. John Ross. 



X. — Routes in Kirmdn, Jebdl, and Kl^rdsdn, in the Yeats 
1831 and 1832. Bj Richard Gibbons, a Sergeant of the 
British Detachment serving in Persia. 

In the beo^innins' of the autumn of 1830, while the province of 
A'aserbaijan was sLill sullering, in common witli a great part of 
Persia, from that most dreadful scourge, the plague — by which 
many villages^ and even some of the larger towns and cities, had 
been nearly depopulated, the king^s eldest son, *Abb&i Mitz&, 
received orders from his father, Fat^^ 'Ali Shah, to assemble his 
army without delay, and march towards Yezd and Kirmdn, in 
order, if possible, to restore order and security to those devoted 
provinces, which were then sufPerinf};" under the nccnmulated 
horrors of civil war, })estilence and famine ; and to reciuce the 
prince, asan 'All JVIi'rzd, grovernor of Kirmdn, who was in a 
state of open rebellion, to obedience. 

I shall not stop to give an account of the many difficulties 
which were encountered and overcome, ere the troops could be 
assembled at such a disastrous period — suffice it to say, that the 
non-commissioned officers of the British Detachment marched 
down, with the different corps to which they were attached, to 
Khemsch, where the force was concentrated and placed under the 
temporary command of Mohammed Mirzil, Here our command- 
ant joined us, and w e left the camp jxnd proceeded to Teheran, to 
await the orders ol ilic British Ambassador as to whether we were 
to accompany ilie army to Kashaii or not. We advanced by the 
usual route, viz., the high road to Isfabdn ; but as that route is 
well known^ and in order to avoid a detail of occurrences on the 
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marcli, a mere ttatemeat of the route^ general direction, towns, 
villages, wateruig-places, &c. &c., will, for the most part, be 
given, and I sh^l begin the present extract from mj journal 
with oar departure from the thriving city of Kish&n, celebrated 
throughout Persia for the industry of its inl atiltants. 

From Kaslian to Abu Sayyad-abdd,* 24 miles E.S.E. 

At daylight, on the morninc: of tho 16th of March, 1831, we 
quitted K6sh<in ; at 12 miles, passed a reservoir nf water ; at 
16 miles, a village on the right, alxmt a mile fioni liie road ; 
and at 20 miles, another on the left Abu Sayyad-abad is a large 
village. The road lies over a sandy plain; the view to the Idft 
being bounded by hills, and to the right by the Ivurud range of 
mountains at a diMance. 

17tt MarcA.— To Mokhar, 40 miles S.E. by E. 

At 2 miles, a ruined mosque, or Imim-zadah f and cultivated 
ground, on the left ; 2 miles further, a small villap^e on the right. 
At 16 miles, we passed tlirou«;h a fine village called Kelt-ahid, 
surrounded bv p^irdens ;ni(l corn-fields. There is another villap^e 
2 miles further on, and, in the cx>urse ol another mile, a third. 
The road still lay alont^ the plain. The village of Molvhar was, 
at this time, nearly untenanted ; its inhabitants having repaired to 
the mountains. It is large, and surrounded by a lofty wall : most 
of the houses are two stories high : there are many gardens and 
a great extent of cultivated land adjoining it. A mall stream 
winds by its walls. 

1 Sth.— To Ajistdn, ^0 miles S.S. E. 

Continued over the plain, passing, at 2 miles, a village on the 
right i and at 1 2 two others, about two miles distant from each 
other and from the road. Ajistan is a larpje straj2:jrliti<:^ town, 
suiit>undcd by j^ardens, and celebrated for Its j)onie«^ranates. 
The Shah has a palace here, but it is in a dilapidated state. 

19/A. — To Safergdn, 18 miles E.S.E. 

After crossing a gravelly slope for about 4 miles, we entered a 
narrow gorge in the hills, through which a rivulet winds. Safergan 
is a large village surrounded by high hills: it is not walled. 

The population is considerable ; and it has a thriving appearance. 
To Neyisinab, 26 miles S.E. 

For \ 'l miles we continued to wind throusfh the crorge in the 
mountains ; after which the road opens upon a vast plain, dreary 
and barren. The miserable village of Neyasdnah was totally 



* Perhaps Abu Su"uil-al>ail. The ikuut^ in the original are not upelt on any unilurm 
principle, and oAen solely from the eax : where di« equivalent here given ia donbtAil, 
the original spelling has been added bf-Liw. — Ed. 

J Literally Imim-boru it is the title of the descendants of the Twelve imams, 
it afpUcd in Fmian to tlieir tombi^ wluch an plMci of pilKtimage.— Ea. 

VOL. XI. L 
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deterted by iu inbabitants, wbo bad fled at the approadi of the 
troops, and bad not jet returned. There it a caravanserai near iu 

2\st.—To N^yan, 20 miles S.E. 

We ountinued along ^ desolate plain destitute of water to 

Nayan, which is a considerable town. There are many ruins in 
its environs, and the water is brackish. 
2'2nd.—To A'^ Deh, 40 miles S.S.E. 

We again entered the desert; a small village, with a spring of 
fresh water, at 12 miles. Al 20, we passed a fine caravanserai 
and a salt stream, but no fresh water, nor did we meet with any 
till within a couple of miles of A'g Wh, which is a town of sonie 
size, surrounded by a high wall in good repair. The country 
around is well cultivated, but the soil is in many places strongly 
impregnated with salt. There are many date-lrees in the neigh- 
bourhooil of this place, and a stream of salt water. 

2Srd.~To Ardekari, 28 miles S.E. 

Still along" the desert. At 4 miles, we passfd a wrote bed vil- 
lage' nearly smothered in loose sand; at 12 miles a setoiid, in 
a similar condition ; and at 16 miles, a stream of fresh water. 
At 20 miles, we crossed a low and narrow range oi hdls, and 
entered a part of the plain which bore a more cheerful aspect, 
being interspersed with villages and cultivaled ground. Ardekdn 
may be termed a city ^ it is protected bv a strong wall, and 
successfully resisted the efforts of Hasan AU Mfrzi to take it* 
It contains a good bAz&r. Hinnd* is much cultivated in the 
neighbourhood. 

This place is situated near the borders of the Great Desert, 
which our road had skirted for some days. The countrv for the 
most part is covered with loose sand, into which cattle sink knee- 
deep at every step, and as it is driven about by the wind in vast 
clouds, it renders travelling exceedingly disagreeable ; and banks 
of it are thus formed against the walls of all the gardens and 
villages. If it were not for the constant use of manure the whole 
plain would quidcly become a barren waste. That the desert is 
slowly but constantly encroaching, is evident from the distant view 
we bad of many half-smothered and long-deserted villages now 
faf within its precincts, though they must at one time have been 
surrounded by arable land, 

24.th. — To the carnvansei ai of Askanadi, 20 miles S.E. 

We still skirted tlic desert, through deep sand. At 6 miles> 
a large village ; at 12 miles, a second ; at 16 miles, a third ; and 
at 21 miles, a iourtli, that of Yezd-abdd, which is within a mile 
of the caravanserai. The cultivated parts of this country are 

* Lawsonia inerniis uf botania^ the leaves of which are used in the £n(t for djreiug 
the Lauds and hair red. — ^d. 
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irrigated by means of fabterranean canak^ by whicb tbe water 
is conveyed from the mountains; bat> from tbe looseness of tbe 
soil, tbey require continual labour to keep them in repair. 
25«A.— To Yezd, 20 miles S.E, 

At G miles the road runs throutrh thn fine village of Eskazad, 
embosomed in grvnlons. Haifa mile fmtlK r on, we had a view 
of anotlier villajjjc, called Gach : many rums were scattered around. 

The ( itv of Yezd is situated near the foot of the rani*e of 
mountains which bound the plain to the westward, and it is about 
5 miles in drcamferenee. Tbe town, tbougb walled, was easily 
taken by liasan *AH Mfrzi ; bat be was unable to gain possesiion 
of the ark (citadel), in which 'Abdu-l Risi Khin held out till 
he was relieved by *Abb^ Mursd. The latter is surrounded by 
a strong: wall and deep trench, and contains a palace built bj Mo'> 
hammed Wall Mi'rza, together with several other public buildings, 
and tlio rcsidcru os of a number of the chief mon of tho district. 

The bazars m the outer town are spacious, but were at this 
time almost entirely abandoned, having been plundered by Hasan 
'All Mirza's tniops. Gebrs, who here, as well as in Boiiihav, 
cling tenaciously to their ancient faith and worship, or rather 
venerate fire as the emblem of the Deity, are very numerous ; 
there are also a good many Jews. Its manufactures, consisting 
id a variety of silks, velvets, cottons, namads (coarse woollens), 
loaf-sugar, &C. c^c, are sufficiently known. 

The oountry having been for some time tbe scene of civil war, 
famine, as a natural consequence. lia«l ensued ; and provisions of 
all kinds were so exreetlin<rly *1ear that the poorer classes were 
nnnl)le to purchase them, Aii numbers died of absolute star- 
valion. 

'Abbas Mirza, having removed the governor, 'Abdu-1 Riz4i 
Kh^n, had left the city in charge of Suleimdn Khan, the com- 
mander of theShegagi* regiment. The whole of the villages 
during tbe last three days' journey had been plundered ; and the 
inhabitants, although their crops promised well, were then in a 
most wretched condition. However, the corn of this district is 
at no time sufficient for the consumption of its inhabitants, sup- 
plies being brought from Other parts in exchange for fruits 
and manufactured grofMls. 

28M.— Merhis, 2b miles K.S.E. 

We departed from Yezd this morning, and skirted a rang^e of 
lulls i passing during the first 8 miles two streams of water, 
and at 10 imles a village. Merhis is a fine village, situated at 
the foot of the mountains, and surrounded by gardens. 

29jA.— >To the caravanserai of Zeni«ten, 26 miles S.E. 

At 6 miles we crossed a low range of hills, and at 12 miles 

•liwktltft— Bd. 

1.2 
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had a distant view of three villages, adjacent to each other, on the 
left. The caravanserai of Zeni-ten is ruinous, and stands alone 
in the desert: the only water to be had is from a small spring:, 
dark- coloured, brackish, and bitter, with a strong bituminous 
smell, and a most disagreeable taste. 

BO(k» — To the eaTavBDserai of Shams, 38 miles S.E, 

Our route still lay along the desert At 12 miles we had a 
Tiew of a village, apparently deserted and in ruins : at 20 miles we 
reached a caravanserai, where there was a stream of indifferent 
wator, issuing out of a low hill, only in sufficient quantity to 
)<eep a small pond full : 4 miles further on, the road turns to the 
ri^ht, over a range of low liills, which here intersect the plain. 
The caravanserai of Shams is situated similarly to that of Zeni- 
ten, and supplied with water from a spring of precisely the same 
description, brackish and ill flavoured. 

This place is notorious for robberies and murders ; and we found 
half buried tiie bodies of four men who had evidently been very 
recently slaughtered. Their wounds had been inflicted either by 
the broad double-edged khamah (dagger), or by the sword. 

31 j<.^To Annor, 24 miles S.E. 

The road was along the desert, without any water, till we 
rnme within a couple of miles of Annor, which is a fine village, 
surrounded by many corn-fields, and some gardens, and watered 
by a small stream. There is an lm4m*z^dah adjacent, in the 
midst of a grove ot very ancient fir-trees. 

jipril IsL — To Sherif-ab^d, 32 miles S.E. 

For 20 miles along the desert, we then passed through the 
^lage of Bayos, surrounded by gaAns and corn-fields ; beyond 
which we again gained the barren plain, and continued along it 
to the small village of Sherif-abid. 

2nd.--To Khallah Aghi, 30 miles E.S.E. 

Our course again lay adong the dreary and barren plain for 24 
miles, when we foil in with two small villages. Khallah Aghi 
is a populous little town, and has a good caravanserai. 

Zrd. — To Kabud-harkhkn, 30 miles S.E. 

Along the plain, at 8 miles, a large village lay about 2 nules 
off the road. Water is found at 24 miles ; and there is a caravan- 
serai at the small village of Kabud-harkhan. 

4«A.--To Bdkin, 00 miles S.E. 

The road is similar to that of yesterday. At 20 miles we 

passed the large village of Robdt;* and at 24 miles, another 
small village. The last 4 miles of this day*s journey were through 
corn-fields. Bdkin is a large village; and if we may judge from 
the great extent of ruins which surround it, the place must have 
been once far more considerable. 

* Robad^ - Berg . GiBBcnn. 
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bih.^To Kirmdn, 20 miles E. 

A e:(K)(l caravanserai and streamlet at 12 miles. At 16 miles, 
we pfissed a small village with a few gardi ns and an Imam-zddah. 
Approaching Kirman, the plain graduallj narrows to a valley. 
The city, which is about S miles and a half in drciiit, is walled. 
It ic nttoated at the foot of a high range o£ mountains, whose 
tmnnitts were now covered with snow. 

Hasan *Ali Mirz& had been taken without a struggle, and was 
then a captive in the camp. He was a few days afterwards sent 
a prisoner to Teherdn. The inhabitants, knowing the city to be 
incapable of defence, had forced him to surrender to *Abbdui 
Mirza. 

The bdzars were, at this time at least, but poorly stocked, 
thousrh extensive ; and there were many ruinous buildings to be 
seen witliin the town. 

The principal manufactures of this place are shawls and na- 
mads;* the former of various descriptions and pattemsj^ made 
from tha hair of a goat, oonaiderably smaller than the common 
sort, and covered with a thick coat of long white hair, fre- 
quently sweeping the ground ; the latter the best made in 
Persia. Lead is brought from the mountains towards Belli- 
chistdn. 

About 1 mile to the 8. arc the ruins of a former town, girding 
a hill, which is crested by the remains of a fortress, once appa- 
rently of considerable strength, and completely commanding the 
present city. 

The Prince 'Abbds Mfrza*> camp, which we here joined, was 
pitched about ^ a mile from the town. The force here under his 
mmiediate command consisted of about 5000 cavalry, twen^-fonr 

guns, and the Khdsseh, 2nd Tabrfz, Mardghah, l^ari-tigh, 
Khdi, AisbAr, Hamadin and Khemseh regiments, averaging 
800 men each corps. Rations were at this time distributed pretty 
regularly; but the soldiers were already beginning to murmur 
about their arrears of pay. 

A son of Hasan *Al! Mi'r^d having shut himself up in the for- 
tress of Shchri-Babek, it was judo-ed expedient to send a division 
ill that directiun, as well to reduce him, as to quell any insurrec- 
tbnary movements in that quarter. A force, composed of lliree 
regiments, five guns, a howitzer and a thousand horse, under the 
command of Mohammed Mini, and accompanied by the British 
detachment, w as accordingly despatdied for this purpose. 

We marched on the lOth of April to Bdkui, 20 miles W», 
which I have already described. 

llth. — Twenty-eitrht miles N.N.W. to Mashi's. 

For 12 miles across the plain; we then entered a narrow 



* CoMM woolleni; Uanketi.— Ed. 
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valloy, and continuing^ up it for 2 miles, arrived at some ruins, 
and a small spring of brackish water, where the troops were 
halted for breakfast, which was in most cases a crust of bread and 
a draught of water. After thii we ascended hills for about 4 
miles, when we began to descend abruptly into an extensive 
plain^ dotted with numerous villsges, of which Mashis is the 
most considerable. A great part of this plain is cultivated. 
Here we halted two days. 

14fA.— To Mahanak, 16 miles W. 

The road lay over hills, throujj^h a wild country, abounding 
with deer, wild boars, hares, &c. : encamped on the banks oif 
a stream, in a vallev railed Mnhdnak. 

To Sur-khan, 20 nules W. 

Continued over a country similar to that crossed yesterday, 
overgrown with underwood in* many places: encamped near a 
stream, adjacent to the ruined' caravanserai of Sur-kh4n. 

16<A. — Twenty miles W., over hills : encamped in a narrow 
valley, through which a rivulet wound. , 

1 7^^.— To Sa'ad-abdd,* 20 miles W. 

mils for 16 miles, when the road entered an extensive plain, 
running N.W. and S.E, Sa'ad-abad is a large viHage: there 
are several others not far distant. 

18//?. — To Sayyad-abad,-]- district of Shirjan, 24 miles W. 

Route across the plain. Sayyad-abiici is situated at the foot of 
a range of mountains ; a number of other villages skirt the hills 
on this side, each being surrounded by gardens and com* 
fields, &C. 

Having this day received intelligence that the young prince 
had left Shehri-Babek, and taken refuge with his uncle at Sbir^, 
the army was halted here for some time, and the men were 

drilled daily, though nearly in a state of mutiny, from not receiv- 
ing their pav, nor even their rations, reg^ularly. The Kard-tagh 
regiment at length broke out into open mutiny, and it was with 
difficulty they were quic[e»^l vviili the pavment of a toman]]; to each 
man. *' Let us but return to our honius, ' said these poor fellows, 
« you may then keep our pay,, and we shall march ten fersekhs § 
a-day till we rejmn our families.*' ■ 

May 24^^To Esyedabdd,|| 20 miles E.S.E. 

Taking leave of Shirjdn this morning, we continued along 
the plain, about which were scattered many villages, each sur- 
rounded by a belt of gardens and large tracts of cultivated land. 
But the promising" prospect of an abundant harvest, with which 
the peasantry liojied in some measure to reimburse tlieinselves, 
after having been first plundered by ( lasan 'All Mirza's army, 
and having the little provisions that remained wrung from them 

*£UiadalMd.^iB. f Suyudahad.— Gib. tl2».6<f. $39milefl. |i Eseyednlisd. 
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by our own, was blio'hted at once. The air was literally dark- 
ened by clouds of locusts, and myriads were busily employed in 
devastating every corn-field that we passed. So amaziiiijly nu- 
merous were these lusecLa, Lliat m tiie course of a couple of 
faoura, at the furtliest, from their alightiag ip a fields nothing but 
leafleM stalks vemained to reward the lalmur of the hiishw&ian. 
25M^To Tiuerg» 34 miles E.S.K. 

At 10 miles we saw a village, and at 20 miles left the plain, 
and went up some low hills» among which is situated the village of 

Tuzerg. 

^Sth.'-To ITiJslu'm, 20 miles E. by S. 

We mnrrhed over ran«j:es of hills, gradually incrcasinf?;" In 
heisrht. to liic small village of Hushin^ having pajssed a stream 
about half wav. 

27</i.^Tu iiafi,* 18 miles E.S.E. 

Road Uke that of yesterday. At 8 miles we passed a stream* 
and at 11 miles a village. An elevated range of mountains 
appears to the eastward, some of their summits being still capped 
with snow. Bdft is an inconsiderable villii^; but some pro- 
visions havinji:^ been collected, the troops halted here for a day. 

29th. — To Sereb-khdn, 30 miles E. by S. 

In ^ hour we crossed a stream, and 2 miles further on, passed 
a ruined village ; and at 8 miles beyond it, a second ; al ter which 
the road lay for about a mile on the banl^s of a river. The 
country was hilly, with much underwood, ami several stunted 
trees interspersed, among which 1 observed the ubh, white-thurn, 
wild almond, &c. We encamped on the banks of a river, in ' 
the gloomy and secluded valley of Sereb-kbin.f The troops 
were so exhausted with this march, mostly over lulls and moun* 
tains* that it was found necessary to halt here for a day. 
M unnurs again arose among the troops, who, after their long 
march, could not procure a morsel to eat, there being neither 
village, caravanserai nor Tliydt tent to be seen ; nor did we pn^t? 
a single inhabited spot this day. As for the I'liyats, from tiieir 
supcri(ir knowledge of the country, they easily kept out of our 
way, stnkmg llieir tents, and drivinf^ off their flocks and herds 
to the deepest rece:>bes of the mountains, many days before we 
reached th^ usual haunts, 

31sr.— Ten miles W. by N.t and afterwards E.S.E. 

I presume the further road in the direction we were proceeding 
was found to be impracticable for guns ; for to-day we turned 
back for 10 miles, then proceeded up a valley to the right, and 
ascending some steep hills, marche<l ahmf*" a table-land upon their 
summits* till within ^ niile of the place of encampment^ when we 



* Oawft. — Gib. t Sereph|Ui^-^iB. 
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descended into a deep glen, in which the tents were pitched, on 
the banks of a river. There were some ruins on a neighbouring 
eminence. The artillery, being unable to follow the route of the 
Sarbazj pursued the course of the river. 

June 1«#.— To Ali-riid * 16 miles S.E. 

The road passed over steep and rugged hills for a couple of 
milesy when it traversed a table-land for 6 miles more. At this 
point there was another ascent, whm we were obliged to dis- 
mount the guns, and have them dragged im hy the soldiers, for 
4 miles over another table-land, when we descended by a deep 
pass, down which it was necessary to lower the guns with ropes 
into a narrow valley, in which the camp was piu bed on the 
banks of a stream. There was no village to be seen ; but there 
were many corn-fields cultivated in this sequestered spot by the 
Pliyats, who had fled on our approach. Here the troops re- 
mained two days, feeding th^ cattle with the produce the 
surrounding corn-fields, now nearly ripe. 

4ih.^To Dis»t 30 miles E. 

Over a mountainous country, almost impassable for the guns. 
The sides of the hills were dotted here and there with stunted 
trees, among which was the fir. We passed up several romantic 

vallevR, till we arrived at the foot of a stupendous ranj2;e, of which 
tlip siiuimits were covered with snow, where the prince's tent was 
to be seen, none of tlie others having arrived. Many of the men 
did not come in till late at niijht ; and all were iu a state of 
open iim Lilly, from starvation and fatigue. 
5«A.— To Sardoh, 12 miles E. 

Mostly a descent through a defile^ along the course of a stream. 
Passed an Imdm-z&dah and grove> close to the camp, which was 
pitched in a small plain surrounded hy high mountains. There 
were the ruins of a fort upon an eminence not far from the 
camp, some I'liydt tents in the ricinity, alnd a mill embosomed 
in a grove of most venerable trees, but no village. Hore we 
made some stnv, in the utmost want of provisifms, feeding tlie 
cattle on the surrounding pastures and the produc e of the f aiH 
fieldsj w^hich were cut down without mercy for thai purpose. 
Tiie troops again mutinied, and the Khasseh regiment had even 
begun to march towards Kirm^^ but were with great diffi- 
culty persuaded to return. This place is within 5 days' journey 
of Bander *Abbto;]; and as far as I could leaxn^ the road to that 
place, though very difficult in some parts, is not totally imprac- 
ticable for guns. 

Uih.'^To Rogm« 40 miles E.N.E. 



* Allttrood^GiB. Muddy stream.— Ed. f Daw*.— GiB. 

X Or Gaiurtm, oppoute to Uonntu. — Ed. 
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The detachment beinp; ordered liack to Kirman, and having 
no loot soldiers with us, it was determined to make as long 
marches as |H>ssible, Having- crossed the plain, our road lay 
among high mountains for about 20 jmles, passing, at half way, 
the tenti of Jl^imm Khin^the serhang or colonel of the iChissehf, 
who had beien ordered to Kinnduj to answer for the mutuiy of 
hi* regiment, but had made 2 dayi* journey to this place, pro- 
oeeding as slowly as possible, in order to give his finends time 
to intercede for him with the prince. The road then enters an 
extensive plain, in which is situated the village of Rogin, together 
with many others, nil of wbicli were sufTerins: from the ravasTPS 
of the locusts. Tlic Jfamadan regmicnt was encamped here^ 
and was loud in its complaints relative to pay and rations. 

\5th.—To iM6han, 42 miles N. 

Alicr 0 miles over the plain, the road again leads into the 
mountains for about 30 miles, after which it opens on another 
large plain interspersed with Tillages, among which is that of 
M6han. The locusts were here also busily employed in destroy- 
ing die crops. There is a fine Imam-zidah close to the village. 
To Kirmin, 24 miles N. 

After quitting the gardens and extensive cultivated tracts of 
Mohan, we bent our course over a desolate plain, which con- 
tinued till within a couple of miles of Kirm^, where we arrived 
about mid-day . 

Kasim Khin arrived a few days afterwards, and had some 
difliculty in escaping the vengeance of the prince; but he, at 
length, managed to get off by paying a heavy fine, and another was 
also levied on his brother, the major of the regiment. 

We remained in this city till the 24th of July, when we again 
set out for B&kin, before described, in the train of Prince 'Abb^ 
Mi'rzi, who was escorted only by a body of cavalry, and some 
artillery, the infantry having been all sent forward. 

25M.— Tt> Mashis, 28 miles N.N.W. 

This march I have also previously described. Here we re- 
mained till the '1th of August, when we marched to Mahanak, 
also fornicrly noticed, as well as Sur-khan, at which place we 
encamped on the 5th. 

jhiguti 6lft.— To Zeim, 24 miles N.W. 

Route over high barren hills. Water at 4, 8, and 12 miles. 
At the second distance mentioned, we passed a small village^ and 
encamped in a valley called Zeim. 

7/4._To Parei2,'l6 miles N. 

Road over ruprjred mountains. Pare'iz is a considerable village, 
romantically situated in a floep glen, the remainder of which is 
completely fdled up with gardens, a rapid Utile stream iorcing its 
way through the midst oi it. Here we halted a day. 
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9^A.— To Kor^n, 16 miles W.N.W. 

Among mountains for the fint 3 hours; then an extensive 
r^n ; peeled a Tillage at half a mile, and a second at a mile from 
Pareis. Encamped near the village of Korin. We remained 
here some days. 

im.^To Shutur D6h^ or Deh Shuturan/ 32 miles N.W. 

Hoad along a plain, barren, dreary and desolate. Brackish 
water at 22 miles, and a small stream at 26. Encamped be- 
tween two small villages about 1 mile distant from each other« 
the nearest being called Shutur Deh. 

17<A.^To Shehri-Bdbek.t 

Continued along the plain ; water at 1 and 3 hours. The town 
of Shehri-B&hek» near which we encamped, is surrounded hj a 
high wall and trench, about 1^ mile in circuit, but does not 
appear capable of defence, being commanded by two small hills, 
one to the N., the other to the S. of the fort. There aie many 
gardens and extensive tracts of cultivated ground around this 
place. We here found the Kh^Aseh, AIar%bah, Kara-^agh and 
Khcmsch regiments. 

\m.—To Rob^t, 20 miles N.W. 

We marched from Shehri-Bdbck this morning, together with 
the four regiments of infantry, still along the pl.un. Water at 
4 and 8 miles. Robdt 1 is a small village, with very brackish water. 

20a— To Her&t, | 24 miles W.N.W. 

Road similar to that of yesterday. After maichii^ B miles we 
crossed a very salt stream, which here separates the provinces of 
Kirmdn and Fars. Herdt is a fine viUage, and the country for 
some distance is covered with gardens and corn-fields, and well 
supplied with good water. 

2'2mf.~~To m\A-hMn, or Shmn BAyAn, '24 miles N. 

Crossed the piam ; alter which we entered, at lS inilcs, some low 
hills;, which ctmtinued for the same distance. No water during 
the march. Baia-bayau is situated near the borders of a salt 
desert, which we had skirted for the last 8 miles. 

23«i— Siryan, 23 miles, N.W. 

For 16 miles a plain ; afterwards hills. .No water till we ar- 
rived at the camp, near the vOlage of Sirydn, whidi is pic- 
turesquely situated in a mountain-gorge, and the adjacent country 
well cultivated. 

24th.— To Bom'vat, 16 miles N.W. 

The road ];iy up a imnow valley, through gardens and corn- 
fic lils. We passcil tlirt <> small villages, and encamped on the 
banks oi a stream near a fourth, called Boniyat, where the valley 

* Camel-ville.— Ed. \ Bkhek'a Town.— Ed. J Hall or CwttvanMraL^Rm 
6 Tiie Kb6i regiment here joined us. The remnin 1* r i f the army WW ditbibuted 
in Ve«d and Kirmdn. This place ia called Herati Karrab. — Gib. 
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widens considerably. There is an Imiim-zddah situated about 
half way up an adjacent mountain, enclosing: a rock, out of a cleft 
in which pushes a little rill of very coul and clear water. The 
Musseimin legend is, that 'Ali once passing this way and feeling 
tbinty. imote the rock^ from which the water burst forth, and 
has oontinned to flow ever siiioe. This Imim-^ah is sar- 
rounded by a grore of large and apparently very aged trees, 
plimted, probably, when the building* which is itself :ai( ient and 
ruinous, was erected. The trees are chin4r (plane), ash, elm» 
and walnut trees. We halted here a day, and *Abb^8 Mi'rz£ gave 
the troops prnnission to plunder a very fine and well -stocked 
garden 1h huiL'^iiii^ u> liio Vazi'r of the Prince, Governor of Shiraz, 

2m.— 1\) Girdiib, or Uvh Bid,* 30 miles. N.N.W. 

At 6 miles a small half-ruined villaofe, and ut 12 miles a 
second. The country is hilly and uncultivated, though not badly 
supplied with water. We encamped on the side <ii a mountain, 
round whose base a stream winds near the small village of GirdiLb. 
To Piri-Ch6bAn,t a small village/24 miles N.N.W. 

The country the same as yesterday, but better supplied with 
water. We pasted two villages, one at 4 and another at 8 miles. 
Camp near a river. 

28M.~To Kilidt and Surmah, two adjoining villages, 23 
miles N .\.\V. 

Road mountainous. We passed several valleys covered with 
pasturage, in each of which were many small sprino^s. At 
21 miles we entered a plain, in which is situated the small village 
of Kilid, surrounded by gardens, omi-fields, &c. ' Here we halted 
for a day. 

20th.— To Abi-D^h,§ 20 miles, N.W. 

Road hilly for 6 miles, when it enters a plain : 2 miles further 
we passed a village* called Chinir. There are many other villages 
in the neighbourhood- of Abi-D^h, each encircled by its own 
gardens and cultivated ground. Here we also halted for a day. 

September l*t— To Sh<Ui-Z(>n 16 miles N.N.W. 

Along a dreary plain, destitute of water. There is a good 
csuravanserni adioinin<; the small village of Shuli-2ien. 

2nd.— 'lo \ ozdikhwdstJI 16 miles N.W. 

We continued along the plrilii, and encamped in the drop 
ravine, upon the edge of which the village is built. This place 
is on the high road Wween ShfWa uid Isfahin; as were also 
the two last roenzilsf on the winter road between those cities. 
The inhabitants having fled, the Prince permitted the Sarbiz,** 

* Wstergirt, or WiUtnr-ville.^Ko. f Saint Shepherd.— So. { Kef.— Bd. 

^ Village- water ii — Kd. 
II FkiQiiQUDMd YcMldthiits Ihe w ia not hmtd., — Bo. ^ Haltinf-plaieti.— Enb 

Soldien.— Eo. 
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Sec. to plundrr wliatpver remained in their houseB, and to cut 
down any crops lliut had not been reaped as forage. 
3«/.— To Maksdd Luh,* 10 mUcs N. 

Over a plain; at 7 miles paned a good caravaiisaai and 
mined yilla^. Encamped on the plain. 

4*A,_To Komishah, 20 mUes N.N.W. 

Road similar to that of yesterday. Encamped within 2 miles 
of the half-ruined city of Komishah ; halted a day. 

m.—To Shcih Sayyad 'Allah Akbar, « miles N. 
We agam left the high road to Isfahan, and marched up a 
valley for 8 miles, where we encamped near an Im^m-zidah. 
7th:— To Pekdn, 24 milei E.N.E. 

Over a plain, passing a village at IGmiles^ called Ndzer-abad, 
and a second, 2 miles W., named Mohammed-abdd^ both sur- 
rounded by gardens and cultivated ground. PekiUi is a large 
village, but its water is rather brackish. Here we remained for 
ten dajs, to prepare the men for peiading before Fat-h *Ali 
Shah, who was at Isfahdn. 

16M.— To Rahm-abad, 24 miles W.N.W. 

Road nrross t!if» pinin ; a village at 4 miles, and at 10 miles 
we entered a gorge ot ilie mountains. At 20 miles we descended 
into an extensive plain studded with numerous lilla^jes ; of which 
Rahm-abid is one of the most considerable, but the water is 
brackish. 

17 th. — To Ztin,*|* 16 miles, along the plain. 

At 10 miles we passed the large village of Khoraskbin, and 
encamped near the village of Z6n, 4 mfles E.S.E. of I^ahdn, 
on the banks of the river Zend-rud. The troops were halted 
here three days, and received a few knruns pay each man. The 
monarch did not pay ns a visit, however ; but 'Abbds Mfrzi 
rejoined us, having left the ramp at PekiuA to wait upon the king. 

2U<.— To Gaz, 14 miles W.N.W. 

Passed the city of Isfahdn ; the road lay over a plain, afford- 
ing a prospect of many villages. Gaz is a large village, with a 
fine caravanserai adjacent. 

22m2.^To M6rcfaakb6r, 22 miles N.W* 

Still along the plain; halted ne^r the laige village of M^- 
ch^bik'* A good csravanserai jidjoining. 

23rrf.— To Zoh, 20 miles N.W. 

Over the plain for about 15 miles, when we passed a village, 
and entered a narrow valley in which Zoh, near which the camp 
was pitched, is situated. Here is also a caravanseraL 

24M.— To Korud,+ '20 miles N.W. 

Road up a valley ; numerous springs during the march. Kordd, 
near which we encamped, is a large village built on the side of a 

* The Goal (an Anbic phnwe)<— £d. f SpeU Ziu (9)— £d. % Apea (Ar^— £p 
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moantaiii, and the Talley for several miles from this is a oontina- 
ation of gardens. 

25^-~To Keshan, if) miles N.N.W. 

For the first 3 miles the roacl passes between gardens, and 
then continues through the valley, ])assin^ a larsro dam at 14 
miles, built completely across the defile lu reserve ibc water of 
the stream for irrigation. The path, for the most part, does not 
lead ^oDg the bed of the valley, bat on the side of the mouitains. 
We peMed a cannratiserai half way, and arrived at and encamped 
outside the walls of iUsh^n in the evening. The troops re- 
mained here some days, and six months* pay was issued. Here, 
also, it was intimated to them that they were to proceed to Khor- 
^4n, and m:>nv desertions took place in ronseqnence. The 
Khemsch regiment was ordered home, and the Khassah, Ma- 
r«4prhah, Kara-tdgh and Khdi regiments, totrpther with six ^uns 
(six-pounders), and about 1000 horse, fonntd the army wiili 
which we were to peneU'ate into that provmce then in oj>en 
rebellion* 

fideber 2imI.— To Ahi-Shixfn • 24 miles N.N.W. 
Over a sandy plain ; a village at 6 miles, a second at 12 miles, 
and a third at 16 miles. Many others in view. Camp near a 

small village called Abi-Shfrin, where, however, all the water 

was extremely brackish. 

SrcL— To Sir Ajd, 24 miles N. 

Marched along a barren plain ; a small village at 6 miles, after 
which no water. Camp near a petty village. Water brackish. 

Halted for a day. 

5M.— To SaMm-ab!id, 25 miles N.N.E. 

Stdl over a ]>laia, intersected occasionally by ranges of low 
bills, with a distant view of Eiburz and Mount Demdvand 
lowering far above the rest. At 16 miles we crossed a salt 
river, and encamped near the petty village of Sal6m-ab4d ; none 
hut very braddsh water to be had. 

To *Alf-ab^ in Varamin, 48 miles N.N.E. 

The march was begun an hour before midnight, *and we entered 
a desert, covered in many places with salt, which we continued to 
traverse for 45 miles witliout a drop of fresh water, till, at tliat 
distance, we rear lied a stream on the borders of the district of 
Vardmi'n, into wliich the men, parched^ weary and exhausted 
with iaiigue, eagerly threw themselves to assuage their raging 
thirst After hwring halted till they had drunk as much as they 
washed, we oontimied on for 3 miles further to the village of 
'Alt-abM, where we arrived aft smset, having been about nineteen 
hours on the march. As near 400 of the men had not come in at 
night-fall, and all were extremely fatigued, we halted here the 

* SUrioli Water, of SwMt Water.— Sd. 
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next day. Durinp: the night, the straggiers arrived, with the ex- 
ception of about fifty, who never joined us, and had probably, on 
arrivinar at Varamin, discouraged with such a severe march^ de- 
serted and taken the road towards AzerbaujAn. 
Sth, — To Khoweir, 16 miles E.N.E. 

Marched through a fertile and well -cultivated plain, covered 
with villages and gardens. Encamped near the village of 
Khoweir. Halted again two days. 

1 1 tL^To mw&ni-Keif* 20 miles N.E. hy E. 

After 2 miles, the nrnd passes among very low langes of sand- 
hills for 8 miles morc^ when it crosses the extremity of the salt 
plain. The village of E'iwdni-Ke'if is situated at the foot of 
Mount Elburz, and is celebrated for its fiigs and other fruits. 
We met with fresh water at 2 and at 16 miles* 
To KishUk,t 22 miles E. 

Crossed the plain for 5 miles, when the road entered the 
pass of Sar-darah,;J; throug-h which wc marehed into the plain of 
Khir, and encamped near the village oi Kishlak : here we re- 
mained for nine days. • 

22Rd— To D4h Namalc§ 16 miles E.N.E. * 

Over a vast plain, studded with villages for the first 8 miles ; 
at 10 miles, crooaed a salt stream, running from N. to 8. ; and 
2 miles further, a second; the road skirting Mount Elburz. We 
encamped near the caravanserai and wretched village of Namak; 
water brackish. 

23rrf.— To Lasgird, 26 miles IvN.E. 

Our road lay along the plain iur 10 miles, when we crossed a 
deep ravine, and ascended some low hills; a\'iew'to the S. of 
the Salt desert, stretching out to a boundless extent. At 16 
miles we crossed a bridge ofer a deep chasm or ravine, which is 
here considefed as teparaliiig 'Ir&k from Khorftsin. In the 
course of the next mile end a half we crossed two similar 
ravines. The village of lAsgird is situated in a valley; it is Ibuilt 
Upon the top of a high artificial mound, and well calculated to 
repel any attack from the Turkomans, who have been frequently 
known to extend their marauding expeditions as far as this. 

24?^ — Simndn, 20 miles E.N.E. 

The valley ^adually, in the course of 2 or 3 miles, widens 
into a plain ; water at 6 miles ; and at 6 mdes we passed the large 
village of Surkyek Deh, with many gardens and corn<:fields ad- 
jacent. Simn&n » a city about 2^ miles in drcnit, but half in 
ruins ; it is surrounded by a wall hrokra down in many places. 
The neighbourhood is well cuhlvated, and yields an abundant 



« Or Kif, Phme HaU.— Sd. f Whiter ^lurteM,— Siiw 
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supply of corn, fruiu, &c. The hAxin are narrow and poorly 

stocked. We baited there for two days. 

27th. — To the caravanserais of Akhi'ydn, "24 miles E. 

For seven miles our course lay across a gravelly slope ; after 
which we began to ascend the mountains, through which we 
inarched till we arrived at the caravanserais in a gloomy unin- 
habited valley, surrounded on every side by high and barren 
moontains. The supply of water it from Iwo small springs. 
This place has often been the scene of Turkoman depredations* 
and is much dreaded by the pilgrims travelling to and from Mesh- 
hed.* After leaving the cultivated lands of SimnAn there was no 
fresh water to be met with till we reached the camp. 

2Stk. — To the caravanserai of Koshlar.f 16 miles E.N.E. 

Rnnd mountainous for the first 10 miles, when it enters 
the great pi am of Ddmaghdn. There are many villages scaltere<l 
over the plain; and, after the first 8 miles, there is water in 
abundance. VVe encamped near the caravanserai. 

29M — To Daulet-abad, 8 miles N.E, 
. Along the plain. Dankt-abM is one of the best boilt little 
forts that I have seen in Persia : its chief had held ont sncoess- 
fully against both Isma*fl Mini, governor of Bostto, and Bahmaa 
Mirzi, of Simnin ; and he now offered ^Abbis Minrfl 30,000 
t(Sm4ns if he would ensure him in the government of bis own 
district, of which he was hereditary chief: the Prince promised 
to do so ; but afterwards insisted upon bis accompanying him to 
Khorasan with a body of his men; he could not refuse ; and 
we had not been long in Kboiasan before we heard that the 
Prince's governors of Bost»m ami Siiiuuln had again attacked the 
place ; and the chief himself and his best men being with 
AbbAs Mitwk, it was soon reduced, 

^th.— To Dinwgbto, 12 miles N.E. 

Still along tbe plain, having a pro^^ect of many villages. The 
city of Dimaghin, near the walls of which we encamped, is about 
the same siae as Simnto, but in even a still more ruinous con- 
dition ; not a quarter of the space within the walls being occupied 
by habitable buildings. We halted here for two days. 

Nav ^mJ—To Deh Mulla, '24 iniU s K.N.E. 

Route over the plain; niaiiy villages ui sijrht during the march. 
The large village called Deh Mulia, and a good caravanser$u, 
were near the camp. 

3rd— To Sh«i-riid,X 12 miles N.E. 

The plain gradually becomes narrow as it approaches the town 
of Shih-r6d, which is about 2 miles in circuit* is populous, has a 

♦ "The place of uiartyrdutu ' of the Iraim Uifa, imipcrly 1 fit. — Ko. 
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middling bdzar, and is walled ; the surrounding ctnintry to a con- 
siderable extent being either laid out in gardens or under tillage. 

We halted here two days. 

6M.— To Fariukh-abdd, 8 miles N.E. 

This place is situated upon the borders of the desert ; here is 
a ruinous village, a good caravanserai, and abundance of water ; 
and it IS usual for caravans leaving Shdh-rud, to make this a day's 
journey^ belli to ooUect stngglers and sliorteii tlie road to Mei- 
omfd. We followed their example. 

7lA._To MeiWd, 82 nules E.N.K. 

The desert is level for 12 miles, after which there are low 
undulating hills for a similar distance, when the road again 
runs over a flat barren plain. No water was to be found till we 
arrived near Mei-omid, which is a considerable village^ walled 
rounds with a good caravanserai, and a number of <rardens near 
it. It is situated near the foot of a range of mountains. 

8/A. — To Daskirt, or Dasgird, 32 miles E. 

The usual route from Mei-onu'd is direct to *Abbds-abad, but 
as this would oblige us to make another march of 48 miles 
without water> except the small supply we had now daily carried 
with us on camels, it was thought best to proceed to-day to 
kirtj which lies considerably to the right of the direct line. For 
4 miles we marched across the plain, and then entered among 
hills for 16 miles ; after which we again opened upon a plain, 
occasionally intersected by very low ranges of hills and extremely 
deep ravines. After the hrst 4 miles, we met with no water. 
We halted here a dav : this is a fine village. 

mh.—To AblKis abad, 24 miles N.E. 

Through a dreary wilderness, whose flatness was occasionally 
diversified by low sand-hills. The village and caravanserai 
*Abbls-abid were erected by Shih *Abbis the Great, for the 
benefit of caravans crossing the desert ; he carried off twelve 
Georgian families, and settled them here, under the severest 
penalties if they attempted to desert the place ; and their de* 
scerulants continue to inhabit the \nnage to this day, and have 
still a marked Georgian east of countenance. The whole of this 
desert, from Shah-rud to Mazinan, is continually infested by 
Turkomans; and, as but little ground can be cultivated froiii a 
small rili which flows from liie only spring situated withm the 
walls of the village, the inhabitants are often forced to traverse 
&e desert in order to purchase provisions for their own con- 
sumption and for sale to the caravans, and thus fall a prey to~ 
these kidnappers, so that there is scarce a peasant in the village 
who has not got a sad story to tell of some one of his family 
who has*been carried pff into hopeless captivity. Nevertheless 
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iliete people appear far mote clean and eomfortabley both in 
their honaea and drew, than the generality of the Persian rajds 
thia may be accounted for by their paying no taxes, and by the 
profit they make by selling provisions to travelleri, which, indeed. 
It is only fair that they ahould gain, when they have to make such 
long and dangferows journeys to obtain tbem. The Turkomdns, 
however, have never yet siiccrf (led in capturing the little fort. 
\\th.^To Mazman, 24 miJt^ E.N.E. 

Still over the desert ; some I n ackish springs at 4 miles, after 
which no water till we arrived at the camp near Mazinan. This 
desert abounds in deer and wild asses ; and for the last three or 
four stages, several had been hunted down or ahot daily, which 
was no difficult matter where there were such a number of horse- 
men to intercept them in every direction, who also €X>uld take 
aim and fire their guns at full gallop; but for a fair chase, the 
wild ass is a moat difficult animal to run down; indeed it is said 
that no horse can overtake him. The Persians eat the flesh of 
this animal, esteeming it equal to venison^ which it resembles in 
flavour. Here we halted a day, 

13M.— To Surkhan, 12milrs K.N.E. 

We marched along the jtlain, found water at 6 miles, and 
encamped near the small village of Surkhan. It may be ob- 
lenred, that every village in Khordain ia walled; as otherwise 
thgr would never be able to resist the attacks of the Turkomins. 

IWl^To Rivit,t 14 mUea E. 

The road over the plain; passed the village and caravafaseraa of 
Mayah at 4 miles; many omeiswere in sight daring the march. 

Rivdt is an indifferent village. 

15^A.— To.Sabzawar, 20 miles E. by N. 

Road similar to that passed yesterday, with a villajj^e at 10 
miles. The ( iiv of Sabzawar is about 2^ miles in circumference, 
coiilauis nil ark (ciiadel), and is sunuuiided b}' a single liigh wall 
and trench. There is a good bdzdr, and the town appears to be 
populous. The aunounding country presents the appearance of a 
bleak, open, uneven down ; there being, eaccept in the very few 
adjacent gardens, scarcely a tree to be seen : the prospect was 
particularly cheerless when viewed from a tent at this season of 
the year. But these downs, though not favourable to fruit-trees, 
are said to nfford an abundant harvest of grain. We remained 
here eight davs. 

24M.— To^Ahmed abad 14 miles N.N.E. 

At 4 miles we j)asse<l iiw. lartje village of Bedan, found water 
at 8 miles, and at 10 miles, entered the hills ; passed another vil- 
lage at 12 miles ; that of Ahmed-abid is situated in a small 
valley. 



* Hi lyi, I. c. ftubjecUj cummuuiy tkus abnii^eii. — Kd. f Rirad*— ^iB. 
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2Cjih. — To Mishkan, 18 miles N, hy E. 

Over bills for 2 liours> when the road passes the small Tillage 
of Kksh, and again crosses a plain. Mishkan is a considerable 
village. 

26tt.— To Yun • 10 miles N. 

Over hills for 6 miles, then wound through a valley in which 
is situated the village of Ytin. The troops halted here three days. 

30/;^.— To Haji-abdd, 12 miles N.E. by E. 

Over hills for 2 hours, after which we entered a narrow valley, 
near tlip further pxtrcinity of which is the village of Hdji-abdd. 
Fine pasturafjc throughout the march, anil water in abundance. 

Dec. \st. — To Suitiiii Maidaii,| 4 miles N.E. by N. 

Marched over a hilly countiy 4 miles^ when the troops en- 
camped within 2 miles of the fort of Sultdn MaldAn, separated 
from it by a low range of hills. On the night of the 2nd, 300 
men from each corpSj and our little train of artillery, were 
marched down, and entrenched before Sult&n Ma'idan.]; It is 
unnecessary, and would be tedious, to enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the sienre ; 1 shall, therefore, merely mention that, on the 
4th, an attempt to storm the place was ;nade,^ in which the troops 
were repulsed, with a loss of about sixty men killed or wounded; 
and that, on the lOlh, the fort was surrendered. 

lltk. — To Burj, 8 miles E.S.E. 

Marched over a rugged and uneven plain, ooTered with pas- 
turage and interspersed with villages ; encamped near that of 
Burj. 

12^.— To GiidbdU, 20 mUes E.S.E. 

£ight miles along a plain» affording abundance of pasturage, 
and well \\ atered, with a prospect of several villages ; through a 
narrow valley for 4 miles more, and tlien over hills for nearly 
the same distance ; when the road opens upon the extensive 
plain oi Nn»ha])ur, with many villages scattered over its surface. 
We encamped on the borders of the plain^ between two villages, 
called Girdbdl4 and Robdt. 

To Nfshdptir, Smiles E. 

We marched across the plain to the city of NfshAp^r, near 
which we encamped. This town is about 2 miles in circuit; bat 
its walls enclose many ruins and vacant pieces of ground upon 
which buildings once stood : its bdz&rs Are but indifferent. On 
the following day the troops were quartered in the town, and 
on the 18th 'Abbas Mirzd, with the artillery and Khdsseh 
reoriment, prorceded towards Mesh-herl. We remamed till the 



* Youiie. — Gib. f " Sultaii s Plain : Me'id4u or Maidaii. — Ed. 

X Snltin Maid&n at this time \va.s in the posscaaion of IUf& Kidi Kb&n, of jS.4eUiv 

Hie most yiowerfiil of the rebel rMffs in Khurasfio. 
§ One ot the Brituh sergeaute uoa killed. 
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JOth of Jsnuaij, and then followed <]ie FHnee* leafing^ the rest of 
the may et N&hdpur. Our fint day's jomtiey ww to Kh&dam 
Khi, 16 miles E.N.E., along the fertile and populout plain of 
Nishipur. Khddam Khd is built upon the top of a steep hill« 

at the hnso of which there is a fine Imim-zidah, and a great es* 
tent of gardens nnd rultivatofl cronnd; the village, hosules being 
strongly situated, is surrounded !>v a his'h wall ; and iliough the 
citv of Nishdpui ilseh has oflen been taken by the insuro'pnt 
chit is, this place has never yet fallen into their hands, tlioutrli 
defended only by the villagers. There is also at the iuut oi the 
hill, a good caravanseraL 

Jan. 1 IM> l882.-<To Sherif4ih6d, 28 niilei E. 

For 10 mileg along the plain ; after which the road runs be- 
tween and over hiilSi each snocessive range ov«topping the last. 
At 16 miles there is a good caravanserai. There was no want of 
water dannf the march. Sherif-abid is a small village^ situated 
in a gloomy little valley, which has often been the scene of 
Turkoman depredations : there is a caravanserai adjacent. 

12/^.— To iMesh-he<1, 20 miles N. 

Mountain towering above mountain for the first 10 miles, when 
we commenced a gradual descent, and reached the plain at the 
end of 6 more. The city of Alesh-hed has a striking appearance 
from a distance; the waUs embracing a dxcuit of near 7 miles— 
the gilded dome and beautiful minarets of the mosque> which 
encloses the mausoleum of Imdm Rizd, together with some other 
sacred edifices erected in different parts of the town — have a 
picturesque effect ; but, on passing through the gates, the traveller 
is much disappointed — at least one half of what was once the eity 
beinp^ either encumbered with ruins, or laid out in gardeiis and 
corn fields. 

It would be uninteresting to enter into a circumstantial and 
prolix history of the various events which took place during the 
ensuing spring and summer ; 1 shall therefore merely observe, 
that 'Abbds Mfrz& reinforo»i by another division of his army 
under his son, Karamdn Mlrz^ was, partly by force and partly 
by intrigQe, completely successful in reducing to obedience the 
rebellious chiefs; taking the strongholds of Amir-abad, Tur- 
shix, Kuchdn, Serakhs, and Turbat Haiden « and gaining pos- 
session of the persons of the most turbulent chiefs. 

In Derember, 1832, the British detachment left Khorasdn 
with four regimentSj and began its march to Tabriz, which 
it reached in March, 1833. But, as my iulcnlion is merely to 
give a short itinerary of our route as far as Mesh-hed, 1 shall 
pass over this journey in silence. 

* Hie tspolfllin] clispal of 9*^^lBow 
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The lengfth of many of the marches may seem nlmost incre- 
dible in such a warm climate as that of Persia is for the g^rcater 
part of the year, especially as they were all made by day ; but 
it will be found that there was often no resource but to j)ush on 
to the regular haltin»-place, or to encamp halfway in some place - 
destitute oi water i and the men themselves would always have 
preferre.d the former alternative to suffering from thirst, for the 
peawntnr of Pertta.are inured from infancy to long journeys on 
foot, either from residing in villages often standing alone, and 
generally at a considerable distance from each other* or, if the 
soldiers belong to the Pliyiit tribes, from constantly wandering 
about with their flocks and herds. Travellers who have viewed, . 
from an elevated point, any of the great plains of this country, . 
cannot but have observed that the vil lapses look like so many , 
small dark spots scattered, few and far between, over the brown 
surface of the vast and dreary wilderness : so that the necessity of 
conveying the produce of their lands (which is usually earned 
upon asses) for sale or barter to distant .villages, or to towns still 
more remotCj renders the rayds as hardy and persevering a race 
of pedestrians as is perhaps anywhere to be met with. 



XI. — An Account of the Cuna Muria hlest, near the South- 
Easiem Caaet of Arabia, By the late Dr. Hulton, of the 
Indian Navy. 

During our survey of the south-eastern coast of Arabia, in the 
months of February and March, 1836, we couUiiued amidst the 
group which has for the last three centuries been called " the 
Curia Muria* Islands.*' They lie off Sherhadhit, and appear 
to be a continuation of the chain of primitive mountains which 
passes through Morbat and IJasik. They are five in number, 
and are named Hellanfyah, Karziwet, Jebeliyah, Soda, and 
Hasiki. 

* Hellam'yah,t which is situated in 17° 33' N., 56° G' E., is the 
only one of the group at present inhabited. Its general appear- 
ance is that of perfect sterility. VViiii the exception of a few 
salt-water shrubs wh^ch usually fringe the small sandy bays, npt 

* Probably Kburlyaii Muriyan : as should be read instead of Kliartaa and Marttn 
m the MSS. and Ed. of Idrisi. Though transcribers might er«=i1v put i for the proper 

Sroimnciation of the names was, no doubt, preserved by iht natives, from whom the 
CNTtuguese navigators got the Ciute Mittia of our maps. The omistion of tlie <lt>*1 m.U 
commoti in Asiatic dialects : these iiamet may therefore be safdy written and pronounced 

jyb^^l-j^ '■'^liuriyaii, Muriy4a. 
f Small goat>ule.~£o. 
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a tree is to be soon above the coarse gravel which forms the flat 
land extending from the sea to the base of the hills. The decli- 
vities of the mountains are, if possible, more naked. Even in the 
most favourable situations there is barely herbage enough for the 
support of a few wild goats. 

About the centre of the island, the hills rise into a cluster of 
peakSf the highest of which was computed, by trigonometrical 
measurement, to be 1510 feet above the level of the sea. From 
thcin, sTiinller hills run down in all directions, preserving, in most 
cases, the form of interrupted rlrl(rp<;. At the eastern end, the 
land assumes a ditiereut shape, A ]u-i pendicular headland, 1645 
feet in heiglit. l)oldly projects into the ocean ; and for some dis- ^ 
tance westwards, presents a continued mass of table-land, acci- 
dentally heaved up, as it were, at the end of the island. With 
the exception of this high land, the rest of the island is chieflj 
composed of granite varying somewhat in its structure and in the 
proportion of its essential ii^redients, which also occasions a 
variety in its colours. The most interesting feature, geologically 
speaking, in this stratum of granite is the manner in which most 
of its ridires arc surmotinto<1 hv a dark-coloured stone, allied in 
cliarat ter to trap rrKcks, and ]):u-iicularl y to greenstone. This 
passes throuj^^h tlie body ot the hills in the form of dykes. The 
same rock is iuuud abundantly in the shape of seams running 
ill ail directions through the granite, as il mjected, when in a fluid 
state, into its fissures. 

At a distance these dykes and seams look like a dark shadow 
along the summits of the hills. Their direetion seems to have 
been occasioned entirely by the disposition of the granite ranges 
|>hemselves. They vary from a fine vein of a few inches to a 
Stratum of 18 or 20 feet in breadth. In their constituent parts 
they differ no less materially. Most of them have the simple 
Structure ot greenstone, and iiornblende appears to predonnaale ; 
but by an intermixture of feldspar and quartz, in greater .or less . 
• juuntity, rocks of a very different character result. In some 
instances the feldspar is disseminated in the form of crystals, 
communicating a porph^-ritic structure; in others, quartz is abun- 
dantly intermingled, giving the stone more the appearance of 
granite. In this latter case, there is a tendency in the rock to - 
diffuse itself more extensively through the granite bed, and lose 
its peculiar character. In fact, it appears by the accession of 
feldspar and quartz to pass gradually into p^ranite itself, and 
merely differs, so far as the eye can judge, in its colour, which, 
from the presence of htirnbleode, becomes darkly speckled. Both 
in this and the frranite louud here, mica, if not altogether wanting, 
is very rare. 1 he eastern end of the island is composed of a 
secondary limestone pretty regularly stratified towards the sea« 
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It contains a few fossil shells, but is principally remark riLle for 
its proxitnity to the granite and its greater elevation above the 
sea. Its subb lance is nowhere intersected by veins of either 
granite or greeniUme. 

There is abundance of watefj bat all of it is more or less 
brackish : the best is found at the eastern end of the island, in 
a well dug, as the natives informed us, many years ago by the 
crew of a European ship. We frequently found small pools of 
salt water among the hiUs, 400 or 500 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

Wood is very scarce in every part of the island, and there is 
barely enough to supply the wants of the inhabitants and the 
crews of a few boats that now and then touch there. There are a 
few tamarusks, but they are never used for fuel, as the smaller 
branches, when cut into slips, answer pretty well for making fish- 
ing baskets. For this purpose, however, the twigs of tiie 
■ammah-tree, which grows in Morbdt and on the opposite coBSt» 
are preferred. 

Karzaut, Akarisaut,* or, as it is usually called by Europeans, 
" Redondo," f is a small rocky island, formed of a greater and 
smaller cone — the greater being about 210 feet in hoicrbt. It 
consists exclusively of granite, of a reddish colour and a fine 
crystallized structure. 

Soda^l which ranks next to Hellaniyah in size and elevation, is 
situated about 6 miles to the westward. It was inhabited by a 
few famflies at no very distant period, as is proved by the remains 
of habitations^ and a well, still in a fair state of preservation, but 
its water is brackish. They appear to have had a few goats and 
fowls. We were told that the island had suffered from the 
Jawasimi pirates, who carried off more than half of its inha« 
bitants. The remainder, being too weak to defend themselves, 
took refuge in Hellaniyah, where one of them, then old and 
infirm, was still survinng. 

This island is a huge shapeless mass of bare ro( k, rising 
abruptly from the sea. It consists of granite, similar to tliat of 
Helldniyah, though not quite so distinctly marked. At its eastern 
end, and in the central part, it is dark grey, traversed by consi- 
derable veins of a light colour in various directions. At its western 
side, there is a mixture of red and grey granite in various propor- 
tions, the former generally preponderating. 

There are a few bushes of tamarisk growing near the ruined 
vfllage ; but» -with the exception of one or two small species of 



Gunowt or Agnruzowt.— Hui.t. This is probably a oompouiML— BOb 

f " Round," Portuguese. — Ed. 
X Suadig (SuMridiyeh) of the Portuguese.— Ed. 
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zygfophyllum, wliich spreads itself over any sandjr spotj and tli0 

aar^k-shrub,'" all is bare stone and gravel. 

Jebehyah,| the easternmost island of the group, appears at a 
distancf* to hf^ a small collection of roundish white and pointed 
hills, tiie liighest of which has an elevation of about 560 feet, 
and is nearly in the centre of the island. On a nearer approach, 
two or three detarhe<l islands of bare rock, and many small 
patches, scarcely emerging from tlie sea, present themselves. 
The whole island is perfectly barren, and not a drop of fresh 
water is to be found in any part of it Being thus unfit for the 
habitation of man, it is a favourite resort of sea-birds ; particu* 
larly the gannet,]; which when we first landed seemed inclined to 
dispute the ground with us. It lays one or two eggs, of a light- 
bluish tint, upon the bare ground, merely clearing away the 
Tarprer stones and collertincr together a quantity of small gravel. 
The ol )sliiiacv with which these birds defended their nests made 
them an easy prey ; and some of the crew said they were an ex- 
cellent dish. We found their eggs palatable, though the albu- 
men has not the consistency of that of the domestic fowl.^ When 
suddenly surprised,* it was not uncommon for these birds to dis- 
gorge a half-digested fish from six to eight inches in length : 
their usual prey is the poor little persecuted flying-fish. 

We found a few snakes, but not of a venomous kind : but 
we were sadly disturbed at night by hordes of rats. These do not 
differ fr(jm the common rat, and in all probability found their way 
liither from the wreck of some bnorala. The natives of Hellini- 
yah told us that, many years ago, two bagalds were cast on the 
island, the crews of which all perished. In confirmation of this 
we discovered four or five graves close to each other, and the 
skeletons of two persons who appeared never to have been buried. 
One of them we found in a small sheltered cave completely ex- 
posed to Yiew — a scene which strongly suggested the melancholy 
reflection how fearfully painful must have been hb latter mo- 
ments, after having outiiyed and performed the last duty of inter- 
ment to his wretched companions in misfortune ! 

In Jebeliyah and the detached rocks near it, which are of a dark- 
coloured srranlte, hornblende enters in considerable proportions. 
The isl.iixl itself seems to be composed of porphyry and a species 
of porplj) ritic sienite, the colours of some specimens being rich 
and diversified. On its S.W. extremity the sienite is traversed 
in two places by a nearly vertical stratum of a red rock, which has 



• SalvaJurii i'e»ica: the Rack of Bruce (Travels, rol. vii. p. 157), but not tigureU 
io his ]ilaU', wliicll gtTWflie Avicennia tomentuMU— Ed. 
f MouiitaiiKms : |jroumjmftl Jililiyah. — Ki). 
i Sula alba, or Pelicaiius bassanus; Sulaud goose. — £o. 
9 The wrilttT had probably anror Ncn ploTen^ cfgt^SD. 
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jnucli the appearance of feldtpur and quartz in an intimate state 

of combination. 

Hdsiki,"' the most western islandj is about 13 miles from 
Soda, nnd 20 miles from the Arabian coast. It consists of two 
peaked hills, about 400 feet hip^h, from which a succession of low 
hills run oif towards the N., presenting at a distance the appear- 
ance of one low belt of land. In almost every respect it sti ong-Iy 
resembles Jebeli'yah, being; thickly covered with gannets and 
divers. No fresh water, and scarcely a stick, can be found in any 
part of it. In its geological cbaract^ it is nearly similar to 
Soda, though the reddish granite, which is common there, is 
here found to predominate almost universally; the rest being a 
compound of Toriegated granite and porphyry. This appears to 
undergo decomposition much more rapidly than the former ; and 
weathering- down into small ang-ular frag'ments, it furnishes the 
gannets with materials for the construction of their nests. 1 bis, 
and their undisturbed possession of the land, may be the reason 
why here and at Jebeliyah only the gannets assemble in such 
countless numbers. 

Hellaniyah, as before stated, is the only. inhabited island in the 
group ; and its present population consists of only twenty^three 
individuals, who differ in nothing from the Arabs of the neigh> 
bouring coast. Their extreme poverty and scanty diet on fish 
may easily account for some want of bodily strength ; hut, though 
so few in number, and living almost as one family, they carefully 
avoid intermarriages between near relations, and thus preserve 
themselves from the mischievous effects, both to body and mind, 
which invariably result from such mtermarriag-es. I purposely 
obtained the names of ail tlie natives, with those of their parents 
to the third generation, and in not one single instance could I 
discover a matrimonial alliance within the limits we ourselves are 
enjoined to avoid. Their diet and manner of living are sufficient 
to account for their want of physical stren^; to the sea alone 
can they look for subsistence, and they may truly be styled ictbyo- 
phagi. 

As they have neither boats nor catamarans, they can only 
catch fish by the hook and the basket. When ang-linn- they 
stand on a ledge of rock projecting into the sea. The choice of 
these stations is regulated by the wind, as fishing is only prac- 
ticable on the lee side of the island. When thev use the basket 
they sink it in the water about a fathom deep, and na a bait, lie 
a small quantity of fine sea^weed at its mouth. I have seen some 
of their baskets drawn . ashore with from twenty to thirty fisb of 

* Or H&sikfyeh, t.«. the iiland belonging to Hasik. Hazquie, according to the 
Portuguese missionaries, who visited it and Suw&dfyeh in 1588. Thej were then in- 
habited by a few wretched frsh-eaters, v/ho dried their food in tbe mm ftr want of wood 
to make a fire. (Audrada, b. v. c. 2, p. 179.)~Ed. 
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different kinds in tbem. The prevailing kind was tke pSd-fish, « 
the beauty and variety of the tint of wbich^ when first taken out 

of the water, surpasses the changing colours of the dying dolphin. 
This fish the natives invariably reject, as their exclusively fish- 
diet obliges them to be most particular in their choice ; and even 
those of the most approved sort — as, for instnnce, the rock-cod — 
when lean and out of condition, share the same fate. To ascertain 
their fitness, the stomach is torn open, and by an inspection of 
the mesentery the natives are enabled to pronounce upon the 
condition of the fish. Certainly all are not equally fit for food. 
While we were surveying Helldniyah the crew experienced some 
sickness, which the natives immediately pronounced to be caused 
by indulgence in eating a large species of mullet, which they 
called biT. They told me that the crew of a boat, from Sur,* 
which touched there lately, had eaten a quantity of this fish, and 
had suffered in a similar manner, though more severely than we 
did. The Kvmptoms are similar to those which characterize a 
febrile atuu k, witliout its excitement. 

The liabiiations of the natives are perfectly wretched : a few 
loose stones lieaped up in the form of a semicircular wall, with 
half a dozen dry sticks or fish-bones stretched across, over which 
a little sea-weed is loosely spread, form the greater part of their 
dwellings. In some instances a loose wall is thrown up opposite 
to a natural excavalbn in the rock ; thus economiring labour and 
ensuring a better protection against the weather. In front of these 
miserable abodes there is generally a shed, formed by stretching 
a mat on four sticks : here the family keep tlieir fishing-tackle, 
and spend ilieir time during the heat of the day, if not actually 
employed either in fishing or procurinsr wnter nnd fuel. 

The natives ascribe the present low stiite of the population to 
the cruelty of the VV^ahhabis, who, before they received a death- 
blow from the British force at Ris-el-Khalmahf (an event of 
which the natives of this island are well aware), invaded their 
country. Their bouses were destroyed, their scanty clothing 
torn from thdr backs, their goats killed, and some of their chil- 
dren forcibly carried away and condemned to perpetual slavery. 
It was in vain that the strongest representations were made by 
MohamTTicd ben *Akil to the Imjim of Maskat : their children 
never were restored. This calamity befell them about seventeen 
years ago.]; and they now point to a young man whose bu'lh is 
made the epocli of that sad event. 

By this invasion the population may have been greatly duni- 
ntshed, but its present reduced state appears to have been brought 
about by other causes also. At the eastern extremity of the 
island we found a vast number of remains, which seem to indi- 

* in Onain. — £d. f On the N.B. coast of Arabia. — Bd. . 

X AJt, 1819. 
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eato that the inhabitants muft have been much more numerous, 
many years ago, than they could have been prior to the visit of 
the Wahhabis. There was one circumstance particularly which 
arrp'?te(l our attention, and which, had not been observed in 
other plac ets — T mean their excessive carelessness as to the dis- 
posal ol their dead. Skeletons were constantly found deposited 
in caves, with no other covering- to screen them frum view, than a 
slight wall of loose stones j and even this was often wanting* 
In one instance a hand was observed uncovered by the loose sand, 
and on gently pulling it upwards, the entire skeleton of a young 
woman was disclosed to view. The present inhabitants do not 
betray ibis shocking neglect, neither does it appear that in former 
times it was the case, for burial-grounds, disposed in an orderly 
manner, and with every appearance of antiquity, are by no means 
uncommon. Thnt, at some period or other, a particular cause 
existed, which obliged them to deviate from their usual custom, 
seems at once obvious, and only one adequate cause can be 
assisrned for their want of those feelings which are common to 
mankind in general. The dread of infection might render them 
timid, and produce an unwillingness to touch the dead, and many 
would be left to decay in the place where they had sought a refuge 
in their last moments. It may therefore be reasonably conjee* 
tured that, at some former period, a contagious disease visited the 
island, and swept away, many of its inhabitants.* 

Of the change of seasons here I of course cannot speak with 
any degree of confidence; unprotected, as these islands are, by 
any neighbouring land to the windward, it may be presumed iliat 
the S.W. monsoon acts here precisely as it does to the southward, 
and brings up the tremendous swell of the Indian Ocean. The 
native confirmed ihiii supposition, and added that heavy showers 
accompany its approach. In the N.£. mmisoon a different 
phenomenon occurs : here the vicinity of the Arabian peninsula 
appears in some measure to counteract its general course, and 
though a tendency to blow from the N. E. prevails, still the 
winds vary to every other point of the compass. From the 
month of December to the middle of March we experienced a 
pretty regular succession ot nortlieily and southerly winds ; the 
iormei inclining to the VV., the latter to the E. They continue 
to blow with extreme violence for two or three days, and then, 
their strength appearing to be exhausteil, tiiey yield quietly to 
the tendency of the N.E. monsoon, only however to go through 
a similar course in a few days afterwards, and thus perfonn a 
complete circuit of the compass. 

Toese changes are decidedly influenced by the state of the 
moon, and the barometer foretells by its fall the approach of a 

* It M odd that the vriter did not notict the ocirobocatkm of hit ooBgeetuMi affinded 
hf ^ tnditioul tak given furdier oo«--EBb 
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southerly, and hy iu rise that of a northerly wind, with an un- 
erring accuracy. The thermometer is afTected nearly in an equal 
degree. When the wind is ffom the S., the air^ being replete 
with moisture, becomes milder, end laiiges from 65° to 7(f in the 
mominff, and from 75" to 80*^ at noon. A oopioiis dsporit of dew 
tak^ place at night. When the north wind sets in, there is an 
immediate reduction of temperature, sometimes upwards of 15° 
or 20°; the thermometer sinking to 50° at sunrise. The atmo- 
sphere becomes dry and parching. Among: ^he natives this wind 
is known as the ''belad * and, to a certain extent, is dreaded for 
its insahibritv. li la tlie sudden change, more than any intrinsic 
bad quality, that has gained for it this evil repute ; and the dis- 
ease which it is said to occasion resembles pretty closely the 
well-known effects of the land-winds in India. At the com- 
of both the northerly and the sontherly winds, the 
atmosphere grows thick and hairf ; hai, om their snbsidenoe, it 
again becomes beautifully transparent, showing the most lemoCe 
objects with a distinctness and bnllianqr seldom witnessed. 

It is highly probable that these are some of the isles of Zeno- 
bius mentioned by Arrian (Periplns Maris Erythraei, p. 160) ; 
the more so as the tribe whicli now inhabits the whole coast of 
Arabia, lying between Kas-el-hadd to the N.E. and Cape Ildsik 
to the W.f is the Beit-Jenobi',f which, though fur from large, is 
scattered over a vast tract of country. 

By the Arabs on the south coast of Arabia these islands are ■ 
usually called the Jeaiir Ben Khalfin,} lo termed in honour of 
an enterprismg family belonging to the great Mahri tribe. The 
head of this family, Sa'ld ben 'Omar, ben Haat (T) ben Khalfan, 
possessed a small estate in the neighbourhood of M orbd| called 
Howiyab, and by carrying' on an active cc>mmprce, not only amassed 
considerable wealth, hut extended his iiiliuencc beyond the limited 
sphere of his own jiossessions. Having^ drawn U)gether a nume- 
rous party of depeiideats, he made a vigorous attempt to possess 
him&eli of the government of Morbiit. In this he failed; and 
was obhged to take refuge in Hellamyah. When his affairs had 
assumed a more settled aspect he returned to Howiyah, reserving 
to himself and hia heirs the right of possession of these islands. 
Hm two sons and nephews, regarding these islanders as their 
hereditary dependents^ conjointly claim the privileges of sove- 
reignty over than, and occasionally repair thither for the purpose 
of collecting any money the inhabitants may have obtained for 

• I^-windt— Ed. 

f Beit Jfnohf, rr HnttKe nf Joiiob, u probably the name of thig tribe in the idinm of 
the*e Arabs, wliu wuuld i>e called Beni Ze'inob by others. The Greek Zeaubiu« 
(EitHfitf) hat a still cloeer reaemblance to the common Arab name Ze'iiieb. — Ku. 

I (.tialfaii in t!i»' ^^ri^iIl;l^ : f nt t!ierf rnn He little dotibt that the family of Kh;ilfaii, 
funnerly very uuwerful iu 'Oman, u here meant. See De Sacj't ' Chrestomatliie 
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supplying foreign vessels with water. These visits are always 
hailed with pleasure by their subjects, as thej seldom fail to 
supply them with dates and other necessaries. ' 

The following traditional tale> whic^ b a favourite story among - 
the Arabs, may thn \v s ine light on the earlj histoiy of these 
islanders. I tell it as 1 heard it from an Arab 

** Prior to the Mohammedan era these islands were peopled by 
the descendaTifs of the rebellious tribe of 'AM ; "and even after 
the greatest part of Arabia had embrare<l the doctrines of Mo- 
hammed, these islanders still remained obstinate in their ancient 
faith, and were religiously avoided by all true believers. In this 
slate of things, they were visited by a mortal pestilence which 
destroyed every soul in the islands except one young woman. 
She remained alone, after all her-friends had been snatched away, 
until an Arab boatj drifting by accident past the island, was seen 
and hailed by the miserable survivor. Her feeble motions werd 
observed: but the nakhoda* had been warned i^inst the con^ 
tamination of infidelity, and steeling his heart against the access 
of more <renerous feelings, put to sea >vlthont affording the 
young woman any succour. One of the sailors, howe er, nith 
more humanity and tenderness, letting his turban fnll into the sea, 
made it an excuse for leaving the vessel, and svN am on shore. He 
lay cold and insensible at the feet of the maiden, but her assiduous 
attentions soon revived him. The sequel was but natural; he 
became the founder of the present race of islanders.** f 

The islanders themselves say that their aiicestors came from 
the neighbouring ports of Hasik and Morbdt, being driven from 
their country by intestine ieuds; and they are persuaded that 
their emigration took place some centuries ago. Their language 
is rertainly almost identical with the Shehri, which is spoken by 
the tribes around Morb^t ; and this ai^ain di{fers, as I understand, 
only in a very trifling degree from the Mahri dialect. I was • 
forcibly struck with the resemblance it bore to the Sokotri Ian- ' 
guage, especially in the pronunciation of one or two words which 
it is fruidess for a stranger to try to imitate.]; Our pilot, who 
belonged to their neighbours, the Jenobf s, attempted in vain to 
d9 so; and only excited the merriment of the Ji>ystanders by the 
contortions of his features. • 

• "Ship-master;*' a Persian wtwd. — Ed. 

f That tiicie unproductive rocka leeeifad their inhabitants from the adjoining ooa>t 

is obvious ; and liai! the writor been acquainted with the works of the Arabian geo- 
graphers and liistorians, he woiild have known that the people of Hadhramaut, She^ir, 
iiiul Miihrah are derived by them from the infidel and rebeliioiu tribe of *A'd. — Ed. 

X Their huii^ijage h the unutterable Ehktli, respecting some «oii!id« nf ^vhif-li M. 
Fresnel says (Nuuv. Joum. Asiat., vi. 539), " EUe a des atLiculaUuiis. . .d uu results 
una grimac*. • .fort lidiettlew" — Ed. 
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' XII. — Rpmarks on the Physical Geography of North America. 
B} C. S. Rafinesqoe. Philadelphia, April, 1840. 

1. The physical features of \ho earth are the most permanent, 
while its political and ethnographical features are often very 
fluctuating, particularly in countries recently settled. Yet the 
)>liHbical g:(>o;;ia|iiiy uf all regions has hitherto beea much neg- 
lected, particularly that of North America, 

2. Formerlj, hardly any notice was taken of the mountains, 
table-lands and valleys of this continent. None but the largest lakes 
were roughly noticed in maps, and the streams were laid down at 
random in straight lines, as we may perceive by referring to maps 
even as modern as those published only forty years ago. 

. 3. The jmblic surveys even of a later date do not correct the 
whole of these errors: the course of some strmms has indeed been 
rectified, and many smaller lakes have been laid down ; btit the 
mountains and hills, table-lands and plains, valleys and slopes, 
are hardlv distinguished. The public surveyors, aie not required 
to do so, but merely to run lines and lay out square sections of 
land, which it is usual to represent as level or flat, although they 
may be full of inequalities. 

4. It is only lately that levelling surveys have been required 
to trace the tracks of roads, canus, railways, &c. ; and these, 
although greatly multiplied, do not extend to every part of the 
country. It was as late as 1818 that I mapped the whole course 
of the river Ohio, with all its hills, slopes, clifiTs, bottoms, islands, 
&c. ; before which the old map of Evans was the only q^uide; 
and even the valley of the Ohio, as bounded by lulls on each 
side, and thus traced, has not yet been marked in all maps. It 
was only m 1832 that 1 drew for Tanner the hilly boundaries uf 
the limestone plains of Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana^ ' never be- 
fore noticed. 

5. The same results and want of information as to all the 
features of physical geography exist throughout America ; and 
although large State -maps of nearly all the States have been 
published, they are all full of errors and omissions of this kind« 
Although great pains are taken to insert new counties and town- 
ships as soon as possible, the old hills, slopes and valleys, tliat 
have stood since the flood, are often neglected. It often hap- 
pens that, where a lar^e plain is delineated, it is a broken table- 
land, 1000 feet or more above the sea j where a single ridge is 
given, it may be broken into many with valleys and gaps. , 

6. I have now before me three large and recent maps, in fonr 
sheets, of Pennsylvania, Nmth Carolina and Kentucky, show- 
ing a goodlyarray of mountains, ridges, valleys, <5cc., but omitting 
8ft many more that I know to ezist» besides numberless hills, de- 
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pressions, nnall lakes and streami, Scc\ and the same is Uie 
cue in all our maps, with hardly any exception, even in the large 
county maps of New York, where the northern 'slopes of the 

Alleghanies are scarcely noticed. 

7. Tn conspqu price of this neglect we do not yet know the 
mountainous features oi North America, nor the configuration of 
the land : even the State surveys now in process for geology do 
not attend to mapping the hills and valleys ; and it is quite recently 
that the Saianac Monntaina west of Lake Champlain have been 
found to equal the Wapanij or White Monntaina, to the east of 
it. The Unaka, or Iron Mountains, of North Carolina^ like- 
wise, hmm been found to be full of peaks exceeding those of the 
Wapeni both in number and height, thus forming the two great 
ends and nucleus of the Alleghany chain to the N.E. and S.W. 

8. It is owinf? to such neglect that a difficulty and collision 
has arisen on the borders of Maine and New Brunswick with 
respect to the settlement of the real boundaries between those 
States and Canada; and that many sources of future difficulties 
are in reserve elsewhere^ between States^ territories and adjacent 
possessions. 

9. These facts, as well as the denze of improving geography 
by ascertaining the real features of the eartb> ought to stimulate 
both Great Britain and the United States to study, delineate 
and lay down all the natural features of land and water in the 
Canadas and the United Stated as well as in Boreal America 
end Origon. 

10. Meantime, although the general outlines of this continent 
are well known, its natural rejnons are fat from being traced with 
accuracy, either physicaily or geologically : but to fix the physical 
limits of different regions is properly an unponant branch of geo- 
graphy. 

,11. To detect^ expose and correct all the mistakes of ovr 
maps and books of geography would be a waste of time, and 
might fill a volume. I must confine myself to the assertion of 
the fact that gross errors exist in all of them, and endeavour to 
trace the natural outlines of this continent more correctlj. 

12. The great res^ons of North America beyond Mexico are 
eight, although each may be subdivided into smaller sections : the 
former are — 

1. The Boreal, or region of the lakes. 

2. The Atlantic, or region oi the littoral plains. 

3. .The Apalachian, or region of the Alleghanies. 

4. The central region, or basins of the Misnssippi, Missouri, 

Ohio, &e.> and iJl their affluents. 

5. The Ozark and Taos Mountains. 

6. The Floridaa and Gulf region of plains. * 
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7. The Origoa Monnteiiii and regiion. 

8. The New Albion region^ from Cali£bniia to the ColnmbiB 

river, Ac 

13. AU these regions have peculiar phjiical features^ extent^ 
climate, soil, productions, &c,, and deserve to be studied aepa* 
rately, to have their limits well traced, their altitudes measured^ 

and tVioir peculiarities f1escn!)e<l ; while at present our know- 
ledge oi them is extremeiy imperiect, even in the welUsettled 
parts. 

14. The Boreal reg:ion includes all the most northern parts as 
far as Canada and New England. It is eminently a region of 
lakes and their basins, with few monntains except the northern 
spars of the Alleghanies and Origon. Il indndea wyrinda of 
lakes, large and small, and, h&Mkg sqv«sI» mii^eaalj be divided 
into the snbordinate regions of Vow En inland and Nova Scotia* 
Canada, Labrador, Hndson's Bay, Mackenzie's River, Alaska, &c* 

15. The Atlantic region extends along the Atlantic Ocean, 
from Lons: Island to Florida, narrow nt first, hut wkleninp;- to the 
south, and blending with the 6th region, it iias neither lakes 
nor watery shores ; but, instead of them, swamps and sandy plains 
and shores. Mountains are wantinj;, and there are onlj a tew 
small hiUs scattered widely apart. I have given a complete view 
of this region in my Atlantic Journal for 1833, and traced one 
of its great features, Ifte liiionU islands, by which it is lined, ex- 
cept in ft few breaches of estuaries. 

Id. The mountainous region called Apalachian S. of the 
Potowmak, and Alleghany N. of it, is of vast extent, far ex- 
ceeding the Alps and Carpathian mountains of Europe. It runs 
from N F. to S.W., in niimprons chains nnd nd^res, with valleys, 
basins, gaps and even peaks innumerable, it was once a re- 
gion of lakes, which have burst their Ijarriers and left many large 
basins. It is highest towards the S.E., where it is cadled the 
Unaka (uitiiiimg the first ground ''), and now also the Iron 
Mountains, and sends lower spurs to the S.W., with a due western 
direction. The western range were the Wasioto mountains* now 
Cumberland, intruding into the western |^ns, as sereial hilly 
ridges do on the eastern side, and to the N.E. blending With moun- 
tains of New England and Canada by the Mattawaa and Taco- 
nik ranges, also the Saranac to the N.E., that are an appendage 
of the Kiskanom, or Catskill mountains, merely separated from 
them by the Mohawk valley. It is in ihis region that discoveries 
inorcoloGry, geology, and even geography, are yearly made, though 
not always recorded. 

17. The large central region, miscalled the vallepr of the Mis- 
sissippi (for it is not a TuUey), is rather a fast basm, open and 
drained to the S.» coaaiBting of hiU% «bpes» and plauuk Tbd 
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slopes of the Alleghanles and Ozark mountains form a great part 
of it, E. and W., being broken table-lands. The great pecu- 
liarities of this region are the huge streams, sunken into narrow 
valleys bordered by cliffs and bluffB> alternating with beds of 
former lakes. 

18. The Ozark region, blending wiih the Taos mountains, E. 
of New Mexico, is as extensive as the AUeghanies, broken into 

• hills, vallejs and lofty plains. It is distinguished by knolls or 
conical hilU scattered throughontt » well as arid plains^ bare of 
.wood» like the steppes- of Siberia. These ranges are of course 
•till less known than the Apalachian ridges. 

19. The level region of Florida, Alabama, Louisiana and 
Texas, bordering on the Gulf of M exico» might be deemed a pro- 
longation of the Atlantic plains, if it were not for some peculi- 
arities of its own ; it has more hills, less swamps^, except near the 
delta of the Mississippi ; vast savanas, instead of pine-woods, some 
rocky islands. &c. The peninsula of Florida stretches far south, 
and partakes ui the geological character of the Bahamas, having 
also been once a cluster of islands ; and in Texas^ where it blends 
with Mexico, the soil is drier and less sandy* 

20. The region of Origon, the loftiest in North America, is 
deemed a contmuation of the Mexican mountains, bnt not so 
volcanic nor dry. It includes many raises running from S. to N., 
besides lateral chains; its northern termination is as yet hardly 
known, but gradually blends with the lake-r^on, being fall of 
lakes and peaks, glaciers and basins. 

21. The last reg-ion, or most westerly, is that extending from 
the N.W. archipelago to the end of California, thus including 

. New Albion iuid Orig-(m or Columbia, &c. It is a very peculiar 
region, bordered by a maritime chain of mountains and hills, with 

- wide basins and deserts E. of it, to the foot of the Origon moun- 
tains. It is distinguished by aridity and a Tolcanic but often 
fruitful soil, with a milder climate than that of the Atlantic 
shores, &c. 

22. Such are the main natural regions of this Continent, teem- 
ing with peculiar animal and vegetable productions; the woody 
tracts of the east gradually changing into mere groves west and 
rioi tli, and finally disapj>earing, as even California has but few 
trees, (jl lades, prairies or savanas, with the and cactoides, gradu- 
ally appear to the W., palms to the S., and naked rocks to the N., 
as I have described them in my Botanical Geography of ISorth 

. America, given in my new Flora thereof. 

23. In Europe great attention has been paid lately to the 
study of mountains or oraology and oreography ; the systems or 
groups of mountains have beien well ascertained and described. 
1 Even something has been done towards it for South America and 
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Asia by Von Humboldt and others ; but in North America oreo- 
graphy is as yet a blank, or the materials scattered through the 
works of fifty travellers are not yet embodied into one proper 
account. 

24. I have collected these fragments and tried to render them 
available ; but knowing the defects in the localities that I have 
visitor! from Canada to Virginia and Tennessee, I am fully aware 
that we only possess the outlines of other pnrts, and must wait for 
better geographers to enlighten us on the remote ranges of our 
mountains. I can safely assert that with respect to mountains 
all our maps at present are defective in the highest degree. 

25. However^ we may assume in a general point of view, and 
to help us in further inquiries^ that there are five great systems, 
groups or ranges of mountains in North America: — 

1. The Canadian and Labrador ranges. 

2. The Alleghany and Apalachian, including New England. 

3. The Ozark and Taos ranges. 

4. The Origon ranges. 

5. The Californian ranges. 

26. Vet all these might be traced as winding, connected ranges, 
scarcely separated by rivers, or lakes, or table-lands. Thus the 
Canadian mouuiains, althougli cut throLitjh by the St. Lawrence, 
blend with the Saranak mountains S. ui it. These link with the 
Kiskanom mountains at the falls of the Mohawk river. The 
Hudson river barely separates these Kiskanom mountains and 
the Shawangunk S. of them from the Mattawan mountains E. of 
these, from the Taconik mountains, their northern elongation, and 
from those uniting with the Wapani or White mountains at the 
source of the Connecticut river, which become the Green moun- 
tains of Vermont, W. of Lake Champlain, and send hilly spurs 
throughout New England to Gaspcria and Nova Scotia. 

27. On the other side^ all the Apalachian ndges and slopes 
are connected at their origin. The hilly region of Ohio extends 
to Illinois, and links with the Ozark ranges S. of St. Louis, while 
it becomes a lofty table-land at the sources of the Mississippi. 
This wide table-land» broken into many basin^^ expands to Uie 
N.W. and unites with the Origon chain, which is quite linked 
with the Taos chain at the sources of the Missouri, Colorado, and 
Origon rivers. Even the Californian range links with them by 
many transversal hills and slopes. 

28. Thus all the clusters and chains of mountains in North 
America might be deemed a single system, and being also 
united on the S. with the Mexican mountains and lable-laiul, the 
whole is connected as far as Lake Nicaragua, where the first great 
transversal depression of land occurs in this continent. The 
second is at the valley of Chooo, S. of Daricn, and beyond it are 

VOL. XI. N 
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the real Andes, stretclung firom CumaoA to Cbili ; while the moun- 
taini of Guyana, Brazil and South Patagonia, as weU as Tierra 
del Fuego, appear to form as many separate clusters. Guyana is 
certainly insulated by the plains of the Orinoco and Maranon, 
but the Brazilian mountains may link with the Andes by the 
table-land of Parexis. 

29. Such is a rapid sketcii of American oreo^aphy, the details 
whereof might fill many volumes, and require 100 maps. It is a 
labour reserved for iulure more enlightened or enterprising gene- 
rations, and we can only accumulate and compare materitds as 
they are obtained. 1 have many to nffer on the mountains of the 
United States at least, and maps made by myself. 

SO. I have always endeavoured to restore the old and good 
aboriginal names of our mountains, and I hope that this escample 
will be scrupulously followed by future oreographers. 



True Names of some 

True Nwnci. 
Origon mountains • . • 

Taos and Ozark . . . , 
Wasioto 

Sioto hills • ... . , 

Wasioto hills . • . , , 
Unaka mountains • . 

Tuskorora mountains . • 

Kitaniny in PennsylvaRia • 
Mattawan in New York • . 

Konestoga hills .... 
Shawangunk mountains . 
Kiskanom mountains 
Okuago mountains • . • 

Saranak mountains . • • 

Tukouik mountains . 

Wapani mountains . • • 

Yeoua hills . . .■ • • 



fountams in Nertii America* 

Yulgar NvncB. 

• Rocky, Stony, Chepewyan^ Hol* 

low ^rountains. 

• (Aflopted). 

Cumberland mountains, Cbesnut 
to the N. 

• Hills and knolls of Ohio, Indiana. 

&c., called Silver hills westward. 

• Hills and knolls of Kentucky. 

• Iron mountaine of Carolina, the 

main Apalachians. 
Tuscorora and Cove mountains. 
Blacp-ridge in Virginia, 
Schooley in New Jersey. 
South mountains in Pennsylvania* 
Highlands in Xpw York. 
. Conestoga and^VV elsh mountains. 
(Adopted). 
Catskill mountains. 

• Their N.W. end at the source of 

Delaware river. 

• Peru aud Macomb momitaitis at 

the source of the Hudson l ivor. 

• Adopted to the S., become tlie 

Gnsxk mountains to the N. 

• White mountains of New Hamp- 

shire 2° N.E., or most northern 
nucleus of the AUeghanies. 
« Hope hills of Georgia, S. end of 
the Apalachians. 
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TriM Nmmi. Vulgar Namei. 

KovitB mountaiiM . • . , The Weitern Unaku range, 
Konewango mountaine • , • Chataoque Mountains, the N.W. 

corner of the Alleghaniea. 
Manntnngo mouiuaiua , , . Broad mountains of Pennsylvania. 
J uiiiata mountains Backbone mountains of Penns^lv. 

N*B. These mountains and many others are described in my Atlantic 
Journal, their elevations given, &c. ; but the Unalca and Saranak 
have i&t/eiy. been tbund tu he inudi higher, as here surmised. 



[In some "Remarks on New Colonics," communicated to the 
liovai Geographical Society by the same author, but not pub- 
lished, — as the paper contains little that is new or that belongs 
properlj to the Society's leading objects, the eztensioti of geo- 
graphi<»l and ethnographical knowledge^ — he ohserveSj after 
pointing cat the various parts of the Old Wwld which present an 
opening for British colonisation, that in America, New Albion, 
discovered by Drake, now called New or North Califomta, to 
which the British nation has a distant claim, and which, as well 
ns the peninsula of California, is useless to Mexico, mav easily be 
purchased. If it is not, it will within twenty or lilty years bo 
certainly invaded and colonised by the Texans, to fill it perhaps 
with slaves and make it a cotton country, lor wiiich its soil and 
climate are well suitetl." He also adds in a note^ that " some 
Americana are already oontempiating the invasion and conquest 
of this Tract"-— Ed.] 



XIII. — Ethnographical Rmark$ on the Original Languages of 
ihelnhabiianU of (he Canary Jtki> By Don J. J. da Costa 
DE Macedo, Perpetual- Secretary to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Lisbon. 

[Don J. de Muccdo having observed that Dr. Pritchard, in his shle^ 
Rflsearcfaea into the Physi(»l History of Mankind," (Book iii. oh. 2, 
ii. p. 32,) calls die ancient inhabitants of the Canary Isles, Guancbes, 
and considers them as belonging to the same race as tlie Berbers on the 
African continent, thought it might be useful to show that those posi- 
tions are controvertible, and that it may be proved from original autho- 
rities that neither of them can be maintained. In the original Essay, 
afler introducing the subject by referring to a oorrespondeBce respect- 
ing it with Captain Washington, to whom this paper was addresied, he 
siranges his obaenrafiiona under the following heads.-^£D.] 

The object of my remarks will be, Ist^to prove that the name 
of Guanches applies only to the inhabitants m Tenerife, and not 
to the natives of the otlier Canary Isles; and« 2ndly*^that those 

n2 
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islands were inhalnted by very different nations^ who spoke lan- 
guages differing extremely from each other. 

1. The Guanches were the inhabitants of Tenerife. 

Nicols* says that the people of Tenerife were called Guanche. 
Espinosa,-)- who wrote only 95 years after the conquest of Tene- 
rife, and had himself found in that island some remains of the 
original nation, calls the inhabitants of that isle — Guanches. 
Abreu Galindo, who resided in these isles in and wrote the 

history of them, printed in 1632, and translated by Glas^J calls 
the inhabitants of Tenerife — Gnandies ; as does likewise Glas 
himself, who has not oonfomided them with the inhabitants of the 
other Canary Isles. Nunez de la Pena,§ a native of Tenerife, 
also calls them Gnanches. Clavijoj| gives them the same 
name. 

Glas, in speaking of Tenerife, says (p. 146), "the natives 
called it Chineche, and themselves Vincheni : how the Spaniards 
came to give them tlie name of Guanches is not known/' But it 
may be thus explained : — the inhabitants of Tenerife called them- 
selves G«a7i-chinet,^ which is a compound word, guan signifying 
in their language one person ; ** and chinet, or cbinerf, 
** Tenerife*' — so that Gnanchinet meant "a man of Tenerife/* 
and was corrupted by the Spaniards into Guanche*** 

The Guanches having, by their obstinate resistance to the 
Spaniards, to whose yoke, of all these islanders, they were the 
last to submit^ and by their mummies, &c. obtained greater cele- 
brity than any of the natives of the neighbouring isles, were, con- 
sequently, those who were most frequently mentioned ; so that 
their name has been improperly applied to all the original inha- 
bitants of the Canaries : but those of the other islands had also 
their own proper names, as those of Fuerte Ventura, for example, 
who were called Mahoreros,-|-| because their island, in the lan- 
guage of the country^ was named Maioriita [Makhor4ta]. 



^ * Bcigtton, TaM dca NavigatioM. Ftarii, 1629, pp. 330, 330 (from Hslrluyt, 

f Historia de la Aparicioii y Milagros de la Imagen de Nuestra Sefiora de Cande- 
laria, quoted by Clavijo in his Noticias de la Historia General de laa Illav de Camria. 

Mailrid, 1772. i. Prol. aud ].p. 135, 137, 2Ri, ii. p. 271. 

I History of the Discovery iind CoiKpiest of the Caiuiry lulamLj. London, 17G1. 
4to. p. viii. 

^ Coiiquista y Antiguedades de las laUs de la Gnu Cauaria, &c. Madrid, 1676. 

p. 34, ei pauim, 

(I Vol. i. pp. 69, 128, 130, &c. &c. 

% Identical with the Berber vmn. The Spaniards usually sobstitated ^ for the 
Arab w, so Guadr^l-Kebir for ff 'dd el-Kehir. — Ed. 

** Nunes de la Pena, p. 34. Clavijo, p. G9, ftotn old writers on tliis subject. 

ft And Maxoreros, or Majoreros [i.e. Maklioreros— j- and y being in Spanish equt« 
valeut to the German, Celtic, and Greek cA, here expressed by kh\. Glas, p< 14; 
Nnfiei, p. a } OaTijo^ vd. i. pp. 136, 169, 331, 334, 338, ISk, 
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2. The languages of the seven Canary Islet difiSered entirely 

from eac h other. 

Dr. Pritchard says (ii. 35), " there seems to be sufficient 

evidenre, in what remains of the langiiap^c of the Guanches, to 
prove their descent from the Berbers of Atlantica : " but he does 
not deny that it is difficnlt to inia<rlne how such a people as the 
Berbers, or i>huluh,* who are not known to have practised navi- 
gation, could find their way from Africa to the Canaries. But 
many seas have been traversed by rude and even by savage 
peofle under circunistanoes apparently still more unfavourable ; 
and the first population of many countries^ notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary by some late writers, has cer- 
tainly been spread along the sea- coasts and across seas, for tra- 
versing which the races of men thus dispersed appear to have 
been in general but ill provided.'* 

In order to show tho nnaloirv which existed bptwfon the lan- 
guage of the Guanches (the inhabitants of the Canaries) and that 
of the Berbers, Dr. Pritchard f transcribes from M. Ritter's 
"Geography of Africa" a list of 284] words belonging to the 
languages of the Canaiics, compared witii those of the Berber or 
Shul6h languages. 

G1bs§ thought that the inhabitants of the Canaries came from 
Southern Barbsry, which could easily be proved, according to him 
by the similarity of their manners, and particularly by the resem 
blance between their languages (except that of Tenerife) and the 
Lybian tongue. He adds that, though in the list of words used in 
the Canary Isles (Tenerife excepted) which he gives, and which 
amounts to more than 80, there are not more than 20 which 
can he positively derived from the Shilhah, whicli is the language 
spol^cn in the mountains of the empire of Morocco, Sds nml other 
parls of jSouth Barbary, whence objections to his hyjjolhesis may 
arise : yet it should be observed that some dialects of the Lybian 
tongue differ from each other more than the Canarian does from 
the Shilhah ; and that he would show in his description of Africai, 
that that the Shilhah and Canary languages were branches of one 
mother-tongue. He admits, therefore, that different languages 
ore spolven in the Canaries ; but he supposes them to be, as well 
as the Shilhah, dialects of the Lybian tongue, the Canarians and 
the Lybians being the same people. But as Glas does not 
explain what he means by the Lybian tongue, his opmion 
amounts to this : — that " the language in Tenerife at the time of 



* The plural of Shilhah, the uame of a Berber tribe iuhabmng some part of 
Morocco. — K I) . 
f Vol. ii. p. 36. 

1 M. Macedo has given below only 21. — Kd. 
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the conquest^ had no affinity to those used in the rest of the 
islands." By the annexed specimen (which he gives) it seemt 
to have some resemblance to the Penman or some other of the 
American tongues.* 

Clavijo,+ on the contrary^ inaint iins tbrit the inhabitants of the. 
Canaries could not have been derived from the Moors of Bar- 
bary; and that they spoke the same toiiguc;, or, at least, dialects 
of one mother tongue, which by the corruptions and changes 
oocttrring in the course of ages, among people who had no com* 
municatioa or commerce with each other» had been transformed 
into different dialects. But from the reason alleged by Clavijo 
for the corruption of the language of the Canary Islanders, a con- 
sequence ought to be deduced^ the very reverse of that which he 
draws from it. Languages do not change their physiognomy* 
are not corrupted, except by eontnrt with other lanirnaijes, and 
by an augmentation of tho wants and commerce of the people 
who use them, by which they are compelled to create new terms 
in order to express new objerts, &c. Now the Canary Islands 
had liu coininunication with each other : their inhabitants had no 
kind of vessels to navigate their seas^ as may be easily proved by 
the evidence of all their historians; and the Guandies did not 
even know how to swim : ^ how then could a people so entirely 
cut off from all others, and in the lowest degree of civilization* 
corrupt its original language so as to form dialects of it, which 
would be unintelligible from island to island? That is absurd. 

But instead of troubling ourselves with the opinions of writers 
who lived in nf^es long posterior to the extinction of the j^rimitive 
race, let us consult ocular witnesses of the times when that race 
was still extant, and had not been entirely subdued by its in- 
veterate enemies. 

The earliest writers on the Canaries (after the Portuguese 
navigators mentiotted in my ' Additamentos'f) are Piem Boutter 
and Jean le Verrier, who accompanied Jean de Bethencourt to 
the Conquest of the Canaries, in 1402> and remained there for 
some years. 

They say: ^'Enoor Tan 1402» il fut prins^ selon oe que Ton 

dit, quatre cens personnes ; mais ceux qui y sont k present (in 
the Isle of Ferro) feussent venus s*il y eust eu quelque truche- 

ment."|| 

Si a depuis trouve maniere d'avoir un truchement qui sfache 



♦ Glai?, p. 172. f Clm - 0 v 1 i. pp. U^^ 129, 138. J Ibid. p. 138. 
§ Additamentos k I* pa^ da Memotia subre as verdadeiras £pocas ^ue principiarSo 
as nossas Navega^es e DettsobrimentM no Octeno Atlintieo, printed iti w» Mem. da 

Academin Hra! Jas Sciencia.s de Lisboa, vol. xl. part 2, p. 177. 
jj Histoire de la pemieKe De8COU?(»i« et Ckuu^ueste des Couaries. Paris, 1630. 
77. 
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Ic pays, et parler le langaige pour entrer en icelie isle (Palma) et 
es autres.*** 

" Et est le pais (Gomera) habltu de grand peiiple qui parle le 
plus estrange langaige de tous les aultres pais de par de 9a; et 
parlentdet buileYfei ainti que ti fennent Mm laiigae."f 

" Le langaige de ce p:iis (Spain) approdie fort de oelui du pals 
de Caiuuie."{ That is* 1 suppose, tbat the pronnneiatioii of the 
different lancruages of the Canariei wu rather g^ttonl ; because 
that is the only point in which they could hear any retemblanoe 
to the Spanish. 

In the sprin;:^ of 1445, Ca dri Mosto § v!sito<l n pfirt of these 
Isles. He says: " Tlu; irilial)itants of these four islands (Lan- 
t zarote, Fuerto Ventura, (iomera and Ferro) subject to Christians, 
arc CauLiiiaiis (Canaiaj, and differ in laneruacre, understanding 
each other but little. "|| What Ca da Moslu here says can only 
apply to the inhabitants of Lanzarote and Fnerte Ventura, the 
only ones (as we shall see hereafter) of which the inhabitants 
comd understand each other a little. He merely passed by these 
isles, visiting only Gomera, Ferro and Palma, and was on shore 
only on the two first, consequently he could not give any Tery 
exact or detsuled account of them. 

Nicols, who remained 7 years in the Canary Isles, wrote a 
description of them in iry2G. He was factor to some En<Tlish 
merchants, and landed there in 1519, 23 years ofici the Coiii[uest 
of Tcnerife by the Spaniards in 1490. He says : ' This people 
(of Tenerife) was called Guanches, whose tongue was totally 
diflferent from that of the Canarians ; as likewise each of the isles 
there had its own tongue.**^ 

Bordono^** who published his 'Isolaiio ' in 1528, says that the 
languages of the Canary Isles were different from each other. 



* Histoire de U prenucre Dedcouverte et Conqueste des Canaries, i'uria, 1030, 
p. 77. 



+ Ihul. p. \14. X Ibid, p 105. 

5 U.U1U 



xiLuio (^fomc i.) says, by mistake, tliat Ca da Moito left Veaioe in 1454; the 
flIgttMs have probably been misplaced. See Collecu de Nolacias psm a Hiitoria « 
Oeoc:Taj)liia daa Na^ues Ultramarinas. i^c. tome ii. Pref. 

II llannMio (Ed. 1388, vol. i. p. ys) savi, "Sono Canarii, e sono diflerenti di lin- 

ffiui^o, e poco s'intende Tun c«ii Taltro.'' I think the words lono Canarii are an 
nterpolafion in fh*' text of Ramu'iio. The isle callod C.iiiaria h nl Ji^t then hem ro;i- 
^uered j and the inhabitants of the fovur isles possessed by the Spaniards inade incursions 
into it for the purpose of enslavuig its inhamtants, as Ca da Motto himself infomit iu. 
It was Uiereforc impossihle tliat the inhabitant.^) of the fmr islf"? could be Canarians; 
the more so an the i«les had no commuuication with each other before the Euiopeana 
arrive.) tlu . Though aU tbe editioDi <rf lUnMuto have ^ Cansriiy" I am coii?ibioed it 

•boiild be * CristIani." 

% Hakluyt, Voyages, vol. ii. part 2, p, 330. 

** Itolario nel quide ti TB(pone dt tatte le laole del iCondo anli loio nomi antichl 
e modemi, ^v. Vot.ezia, 152R. Hayni, Bibliotoc* Ilalisiyi, Milling 1908, T(A.ir. 
p. 103; and \ iuegia, 1534, folio 16| vetio. 
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Gomara,* a writer of the first half of the sixteenth century, says 
that each of the isles had its particular language; and that for 
that reason they could not understand each other. 

A bleu Galindo, quoted by Glas,f says that all the languages 
of the Canaries (that of Teaerife excepted), though very different, 
had some affinity with each other. 

NtmeE de la Pena| says the inhabitants of each of the isles 
had a different language ; and that God was called by a different 
name in each island, according to the language of each. The 
languages of Lanzaiote and Fuerte Ventura, § he remarks, were 
flifferent, thonr2:h they resembled each other very much, particu- 
larly in their pronunciation ; and that the languages of Canaria, 
Gomera and Ferro ditfered from each other, jj » 

Let us now consider some historic facts which corroborate all 
that the earlier writers have said on this subject. Besides what 
has been said above respecting Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura* 
which proves that they could not understand the people of Ferro> 
Palma and the other isles, without an interpreter, the following 
facts may also be mentioned :— 

Diego de Herrera in 1461, setting out from Lanzaiote to con- 
quer Canarla, took with him some persons who understood and 
spoke the lang-na'^e of that island.^ When he went to Tenerife to 
take possession ol it in 1464, he took with him two interpreters 
of the Guanche language. Canaria was the isle from whence he 
set out, and he was accompanied by several Canarians ; but if the 
Guanche language had been the same as that of Canaria, he 
would not have wanted interpreters.! | 

In 14^, when Don Alonzo Fernandez de Lugo went from 
Canaria to conquer the Isle of Palma, he sent to the king of that 
isle an ambassador who understood its language.^;]; The lan- 
guage of Palma therefore differed from that of Canaria, or Don 
Alonzo would not have wanted an interpreter. In the same year 
he mnrle an incursion in Tenerife ; and though he had several 
Cananans with him, he sent some persons §§ who understood 
the language of the country, to inquire what were the intentions 
of a body of Guanches who appeared in face of the Spanish army. 

I seem, therefore, to have demonstrated that the inhabitants 
of each of the Canary Isles spoke a different language, which could 
hardly fail to he the case, as all the earliest historians of these isles 
agree in affirming that they differed very greatly, not only in their 

* Ubtoria General de las ludias, &c. Anversa, 1554, fol. 299. Gomara is erny 
neously called Gomoraby Don Nieolit Antomo^ Biblioth. NcmHiBpana, vol. i. u. 437. 
f Ibid. p. 173. t IWd. pp. 21, 22. § Ibid. pp. 30, 31. II Ibid. p. 17. 
V Abreu Galindo, quoted by Glas, p. 40. 
*• Ntifle* de la Ptefia, pp. 69, 71. Clavijo, vol. i. p. 452. 
^ Were not these interpreterg CaiUViAlls? — Ed. 

U Nimex de la Pena, p. 110. ' ^ Id. p. 1 16-119. 
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customs, manners, and reli^on, but cvoii in tlieir physical con- 
furination^ which proves that thev sprung; from different stocks. 
But wliat were the languages spoken m the Canary Isles? This 
is a problem, for the solution of which we have only very insuf- 
ficient data in the wrecks o£ those languages which have come 
down to our times. 

Dr. Pritchard (voLiL p. 36) has given the following vocabulary 
of the Canarian languages^ in order to prove their resemblance 
to the Berber or Shulti^ upon which I hope I may be allowed to 
make some remarks: — 

Eugltsh. Berber or ShnUi^i. Guanche.* 

1. Water . • • • Anam, Amen . . Aenum, Ahemon. 

2. Heaven , . , Tij^ot, ])1ur. Tigotan Tigot, ])lur.Titogan. 

3. God . . • • M'Kurn . . . Acorau. 

4. Priest . • • • Saquair . • • Faycayg. 

5. Temple • • • Talmo^aieii • • Almogaren. 

6. Houses ... . Tigamm • • • Tamogitin. 

7. Place of punishment Tagarer • . • Tagarer. 

8. Captain • . • Kabira .... Kabciieira. 

Douwaman . • Adeyhaman. 
Tezezreat, Tomzeen Tezzezes, Temasen. 

(Triticum of the jTrissa in Lnnzarote. 



9. Mountain . 

10. Deep valley 

11. Barley 

12. Wheat . 



■ 1 



Romans) 
Tagiiiast • 
Carian • • 
Akermuae . 
Ahoren 



13. Palm-tree . • 

14. A rush-basket 

15. Green figs. 

16. Powdered barley 

17. Flour of bar^r in| Azamittan . 

18. Goat . 

19. Sheep . 

20. Pig . 

21. Milk . 



Ara . 

Thikhsi, Ana 
Tamouren . 

Acho . 



iTrichen in Tenehfe. 
Taginaste. 
Garianas. 
Archormase. 
Ahoren. 

AsEomotan. 

Ara. 

TShaxan, Ana. 
Tamacen. 

{Ano, Achemen in 
Gomera. 



1. Ahemon, according to Glas ;f Aemon, according to 
Clavijo,} signified " water" in the language of the isle of Ferro. 
Aenum is taken from Adelung,§ who sets down this word as 

belons^ino; to Lanzarote ; but I do not find it in any of the vocabu- 
laries given by the writers who have s])oken of the languages used 
in the Canary Islands. Perha])s Adelung copie<l Aenum from 
Bory de St. Vincent, whom he quotes (p. 59), iiislead ot Aemon. 

2. Tigo or Tigot, piural 'J'igotan (not I'ltogan}, is a word of 
the Palma language. 

* It must be borne in mind, thal^ by Gnanchw, Dr. PritchanI meant the inbabitanta 
of all the Canary Isles, 
t Pp. 174-180. { Ibid., p. 13U133. 

^ Mitfaridate% III., i. p. 60. 
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3. Alcorac, in Clavijo, a Canarian word. 

4. Faycag, in Glas : Faycan^ in Clavijo, a Canarian word, 
which signifies "a hi^h pnest."* 

5. Almogaruxi, in Ciavijo, a Canarian word. 

6. Tamoganteen> in Glas, a CMiarlan word. 

7. Tagaror (Glas), Tagdror (Clanjo), a Tenexife word, aig* 
nified properly the 'Uiipreme council of state/* where important 
a&irs were determiiied Jxpain, and oriminals were tried and 
punished, f 

8. Quebebiera (Glas), Quevehi (Clavijo), a Tenerife word, 
which was the title given to kings, eqiiivalont to "your highness,'* 
" younnajesty.'* The word for "captain ' was Sigonye.| Ka- 
heheira is prohahly taken from Vater's Supplement to Adelung, 
where Glas's spelling has been altered. § 

9. Thener, according to Gias, signified " mountain" in the lan- 
guage of Palma ; but the Spamsh writers, Vianna, Abreu Galin- 
do,|l and NuSexde laPefia,^ say that Tener signified " snow," 
or " white ;*' and tibat Ife was the word signifying " mountain." 
I do not know that the words "aya" and "djnrma" signify 
''mountain'* in any of the Canarian languages. Umiaya** is 
the name of the district of Telde in the Isle of Canaria ; and Tir- 
ma If is the name of another mountain in the district of Galdur 
in tlic same island. DoramasJJ is a mountain 4 leagues distant 
from the cityde las Palmas; also in Great Canary. They are the 
names of particular mountains, not words signifyinir mountain,'* 

10. Adeyhainen (Glas), Adexamen or Adeyaliamen §§ (Cla- 
vijo), is a word of the language of Palmas. The interpretation, 
''a deep valley,*' seems to be taken from the 'Hohles Thai' of 
Vater^llll who has this word in his short Tocabniary of the Ian- 
*guage of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura. Clavijo gives to 
Adexamen the sense of ''submer^fed;'* and in his description of 
the Isle of Palma says there is a district named Adeyahamen, i.e,, 

under water/' because the springs which run to the mills of the 
wiWovis (molinos de los sauces) burst forth there. Glas*** also 
says, ** Adeyhamen, * under the water :* so ihey termed a district 
overlooked by eminences, in which were the water-springs.** 

11. Tcrezes (Clavijo). This word, belonging to Lanzarote 
and Fucrta Ventura, does not signify " barley," but according to 
Cla\4jo, " staves of (azebuche) wild olive." Glas, jf f without de« 
termilitng the kind of wood, says, ''sticks used by the natives as 

* Clavn \ vol. i. pp. 154, 170. 

t Nuiicz lie la Pefia, pp. 40, 41, 120; Clavijo, vol. i. pp. 184, 187, 2181, 219,452 j 
vol. ii. pp. 202, 205, &c. J Clavijy, vol. i. p. 132. 

6 Mithridates, vul. iv. p. 428. |i Ckvijo, vol. i. p. 68. ^ Ibi.l. p. 18. 

P- tt vol. i. pp. 170, 204. Jt Ibid. p. 207. 

^ Il»a. p. W8, m Mitbridates, vol, iv. pp. 429. . mm Vol. i. p. 198. 
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weapons*** TamoMn (Clavijo) it the word for barley** in ihe 

language of Lanzarote and Fuerte Ventura. 

12* I know of neither Trissa nor Trichen in any of the Canary 
languages. Perhaps M. Ritter took this word from Adelung^* • 
and wrote Trissa for Triffa. Atlolung gives Triffa with the sense 
of wheat" in his list of the words peculiar to Lanzarote, which 
hp took from M. Bory de St. Vincent ; f but, notwithstanding the 
auiliority of tliat writer, I greatly doubt the existence of the 
word Triffa ; lust, because of all the Spanish authors who liave 
written on the Canary Isles^ there is scarcely one who speaks of 
the cultivation of wheat in those isles^ and that only in Tenerife, 
where the cultivation of wheat is moreover contested andj 
secondly, because most assuredly there was no wheat in Lanzarote 
when Jean de Bethencourt amved there in 1402, for he found 
nothing but barley. § 

Triguen (Glas), Yrlclien (Clavijo). According to Abreu 
rinllndo !| the word for wheat was Yrichen. Gins, who writes 
Ti iijuen, had probably an incorrect MSS. of Galindo's work, 

13. Taginarte, a Gomera word, does not signify a pain^U-ee, 
according to Glas, but another kind of tree. V 

14. Carianas (Glas and Clavijo), a Canary word. 

15. Arahormaze (Clavijo), a Canary wora. 

16. Ahorer (Ohis), Ahoren (Clavijo), a Tenerife word* 

17* Asamotan (Glas), Aramotanoque (Clavijo), a Canary 
word, signifying "barley,** according to Clavijo* Tamazanona is 
the Canarian tr^rm for ''meat fried in oil/' according to Glas,^ 
who says that Abreu Galindo has inadvertently put the one for 
the other, *' asamotan," "meat fried in bntter," for " tamazanona," 
"barley," as in the languages of Lanzarote and Fuerte Wntnra ; 
but Clavijo gives to tamaranona (which is the same wortl as 
Glas*s tamazanona) the sense of " fried meat.** 

18. llara, ' a sheep," according to Clavijo, who says that 
''goat" was aiA. Glas has ''ana'* for sheep, perhaps from an 
error in his MS. 

19. Taxacan (Clavijo), a Canary word. 

20. Taguacen (Glas), taquazen (Clavijo), a Canary word. 

21. Aho (Glas), a word of Lansarote^ Fuerte Ventura, and 
Canaria; of the two first (Clavijo) ; Achemen (Glas and Clavijo), 
a Ferro word. 

These observations, I think, will show what reliance can be 
placed on the relationship between the Canarian and Berber, or 
Shuluh, languages ; the more so, as the words given in M. Ritter's 



* Mitlirid., vol. iii. part i. p. 60. 

f Essais 8ur Ics lies Fortunces, pp. 49-52. t Clsvijo, vd. i. p. 134. 

6 Histoirf> de la premi* rc DefCOUTecte^ &C., p. 133. 

(l Clavijo, vol. i. p. % Glas, p. 170. 
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yocabulary belong ta the languages of different islands, which 
would prove the identity of jl Uie Canarian lai^uages, if the 
same objects had not been represented by different words* in each 
of them, as the subjoined list will prove to have been the case : — 



Eoglisb. 


Laniarotc 

Veuturu. 


Cuuuiai. 


Gomem. 


Ferro. 


FalnuL 


Tenerife. 


Botter 


* • 


• • 


• • 


Mttlan 


• • 


oehe 


Sbee p 


• • 


TanaxiiDy 


• • 


• * 


• « 


u«ti<a 


Goat 


• • 


aridaman 


• • 


• • 


teguerite 


ax& 


Dog 




• • 


• • 


• • 


haguayaii 


cancha 


Sky 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 




ataman 


Kg 


• • 


taquasen 


• • 


• • 


atmaTiva 


• • 


God 


• • 


alcorac 


• • 


(tn. eraorauhan 1 
(/. moneyba j 


abom 


achaman 


Milk 


aho 


• • 


• • 


achemen 


• • 


abof 


Barley 


tamoseu 


aramotanoque 


• • 


• • 


• • 


tano 


King 


• « 


guaiwrteme 


• • 


• • 


• • 




Slioea 


maxo 


« • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


ZCKM 


Place ofi 


efequenes 


almogaron 










wonhip / 


• • 


• « 


■ • 




&& 













I do' not mean to deny the possibility of some resemblance 
between some one of the languages Spoken in ^e Canaries and 
the Berber or Shulii]^; I only say that we have not sufficient 
data to affirm it, especially as the sounds of the Canarian words, 
when spelt by Spaniards and other Europeans, may have been so 
inadequately represented as not to justify anv such inference. ;|; 

The following table of the numerals iioin one to ten, in the 
languaf^e of the isle of Caiiaii;i, will suffice to prove that it, at 
least, was not the same as the language called iieiber, or Shilhah 
(Shuluh), by Dr. Pritchaid:— 

Guaria.} Berber.|| 8hi]haii.|j 

1. Nait . • • Ouan (win) . • • Yean (yt^n or yin). 

2. Smetti . • Thenat (senat) • . Seen (sin). 

3. Amelotti • . Kerad (ker^d) , . Crat (kernel). 

4. Acodetti . • Gour (ktiz) . • • Koost (kuat). 



* Have not the S])aiu3h aiul Italian langtmges, the affinity of which i& indisputable, 
many dilVerent words to cxprOH lilt Mme ideaf---ED. 

f C'l-.vij >. vol. i. p. 167. 

X The author here cites a long passage from a controversial tract of M. Senkorskjr 
(Lettre dc Tatnndji Oglou, p. 60), in wbich that lively, but aaperfidal writer prorei 
nothing but his buldtiess of assertion and total ignorance of those able works the 
< AsiaPolygiotta' and the ' Atlas Ethnogiiqihique,' which he attempts to tdfate by 
gMntndless sarcasms. As this quotation would only mislead the unwary, it has been 

here omitted. — Ed. 

6 See my Additamentos, &c., Mem. da Acad. Real, de Sciencias, vol. xi* pt. iii. 
V* tS4. II Pritchard, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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Canaria. Hcrbor. Shil^ah. 

5. Simusetti . . Summus (summus) . Summost (summust). 

6. Sesetti « • Sedis Suth-east (sadht^st). 

1. Sattl ... Set Sad. 

8. Taraatti . . Tem Tempt (temt). 

9. Aldamoranc • Dza (tis*ah) . . . Tzau (tis'ah). 

10. Marava . • Meraoua (merdwa) . Marrow (mariu). 

Among these numerals of the Canarian language, there are 
some that resemble the Berber ami the Shululi ; but there arc 
others, also, which are entirely different, and that is sufficient to 
show the disagreement of those languages. If tlie uientily of two 
languages could be proved by a resembianc c between some of 
their numerals, the Portuguese and the German might be shown 
to be the same. 

All that can be inferred from what is said on the subject of 
the Canarian languages by the Sicilian^ Ludo Maiineo/ who 
arrived in Spain in 1486> and was consequently a contemporary 
of the aborigines, is, that their languages bore no resemblance to 
any other then known. 

The proper names of men used in Tenerife, Benecharo or 
Bencharo, Bencomo or Beniro<!, also railed Icod, Sic, seem to 
prove that the language of renerde was not the ancient Berber, 
because in that tongue the word used to denote " tril»e" or ''fili- 
ation,' was anciently mas, i.e. ''son,** used as the word benu (sons 
of) by Arabs to signify " a tribe." f 

But this phrase, ''Berber language/* appears not to be very 
clear. Berber, by which the primitive inhabitants of a great 
part of Africa have been designated, is too vague a term. It 
embraces a vast extent of country, which extends from the ocean 
and the Mediterranean far into the interior of Africa, even as far 
as Ten-boktti.J This country is occupied by nations differing 
greatly in their habits, customs, colour, physical conformation 
and moral qualities. It appears to me impossible that all these 
nations can speak the same language. Dr. Pritchard§ considers 
the Berber and i?hili[iaii as identical ; but he gives us a list of 
words from the Berber, Shilhah (Shuiuh), Showiah, Tawarik 
and Siwah, which he calls Berber dialects, in which one sees 
b^ the side of words which have a resemblance others entirely 
dissimilar, to express the same objects. || I think that some con- 



* Tlraboiich!, Storia della I^ttf»ratiim Italiana, vol. vii. p. 1008. Lingua utebantur 
barbara sibtque solis intelligibili. Lucii Marin«i Siculi Opus de rebus Hi!>{>atiia) 
mcmonbilibus. Compluti, 1533, pb lOG. 

f Obsorvations siir lesNumides, par M.£tsettneQiialiem<re; AiUctia dc la Soei^U 
de ti^ographic, vol. x., N.S., 239. 

t Hoagfon, io •TVH«neti«Dtof tbePhiladelphis Pbilusophical Society/ yol. iv. p. 30; 
Griberg de Hemso, Sj , rl,;,) d'l Mamceo»pp. 09, 295; Pritcliard, vol. ii. p. l "). 

^ Pritdiaitl, vol. ii. pp. 19, 36,365. |1 Ibid., vul. ii. p. 41. 
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fusion prevails respecting]: this subject, and tliat. for want of accurate 
notions, the vague term Berber has been a}i]>li('d by the writers on 
it, to the languages which ihej had occasion to notice, instead of 
the particular name by which those languages are properly called. 

The different Berber natioitt havcj in fact^ particular names to ' 
designate tbeir languages. Thus those who inhabit the Regency 
of Algiers, Constantina, &c. (who are the ancient Numidians), 
call themselves Sbllw|s> and their idiom ^ilwiyah * The inha- 
bitants of the southern part of Morocco speak the Tamidrgt, 
Amazic'h, or Amazigh.! The Tawarik call their language Ter- 
giah, Tergeah, or Ertana.t The language of the inhabitants of 
Wadreagis, the Eregaiah.^ That of the inhabitants of the Oasis 
(the Ammonians), Siwah, &c. || So that it seems there is no 
one language wliicli can properly be called Berber, to which all 
the other languages spoken by the nations named Berbers can be 
referred as a type, in the ssme namier as the Partngnese, 
Spanish, Catalan, Frencfa^and Italian, though having many points 
of mutual Tesemblanoe, cannot be refeirdl to any one language 
actually spoken, which is, so to speak, their common source. 

So that when Dr. Pritcbard and M. Graberg de Hemso say, 
the former that the Berber and Shuluh are identical, and the 
latter 5[ that Berbers and Shuluhs cannot converse without an 
interpreter, they may both perhaps be riglit ; but, as they do not 
explain what people they call Berbers, or to the idiom of what 
Afrit an tribes they ?ipply that term, we are not ui a condition to 
judge of the accuracy of their comparison. The latter writer** 
appears to compare ttie inbabitanta of £r-rff with the Shuluh; 
and according to the testimony o£ our Arabic professors, Messrs. 
Moura, Rebello and Castro, who passed some years at Tangiert, 
in order to learn that language, the mountaineers cjf £r-rif speak 
a language totally different from that of the Xolohh (Shuluh). 
But this question must be decided by men of learnii^ who hsfO 
information on these points which I do not possess. 

As many proper names of men common in Tenerlfe began hy 
Ben, one might be tempted to suppose tiiat the natives oi that 
isle spoke Arabic ; but the Spanish writers expressly say that the 
language of Tenerife was very difficult, different from all the 
other Canaiian languages, and strongly aspirated. Now the 
Spaniards of those days were perfectly well acquainted with 
Arabic, from their oontinnal intercourse with the Moors who 
then lived among them; and, consequently, if the language of 

• Bnnetin d« la 8oe. d« Geographies voL x., N. S., pp. 20, 236 ; Piitcbani» vol, ii 

p. 20; GrSberg, p. 73. 

f GrSterg, p. 73; Pritcbard, vol. U. p. 19. 
t Hodgson, p. 29; PdytdMcd, toI. ii. p. 24. 

I nodgsotvpi. 2^ 11 Hodgmn, m 8%dtf } FHtdMsd, toLii. p. 14. 

f P. 77. ♦* P. 69. 
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tlie Guancbet had been Arabic* the Spaniards would not have 
failed to notice it. 

The Seiriitir lanj^uagcs were very widely extended, as M. 
d'Abbadie'^ affirms that the Ambamya, Ilmorma, Somiliad, Slia- 
hri, Taltal, and the lan^ruacrfs of some othf»r provinces in Abys- 
sinia, all belong to the Semitic family ; so that it is possible that 
the Isle of Tenerife was peopled bj a race which spoke one of 
the Semitic tongues. 

[Had the learned and candid writer of the above remarks read 
with attention the account of the Berben and their language 
given by Adelung, in his ' Mithridates/ he would have found 
most of his doubts removed, and his questions answered. He 
would have learnt that all thn various tribes named by him are 
called Berbers by the Arabs, and spoken of as the same race ; that 
they inhabit the mountains and deserts of northern Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Egryptian Oases, and from the Mediterranean 
to the banks of the Senegal and Jaliba (Niger) ; and had he seen 
M.St Marttn'i learned papers <ni the Nnmidians, in the 'Me* 
moirs of the French Academy of Inscriptions,* he would have 
been awaie that Anuudgh, or Maaigb-^'tlie only common name 
by which these Berbers call themselves •«-'is identical with the 
Mazices of the Greeks and Romans : he would have also per- 
ceived that, by confounding identity with affinity, he has been 
drawn into a train of inconclusive arguments. The different 
names which he g^Ivos are, 1 , Shdvviyah, the language of the Shdwx 
tribe; 2. Tanizirgt,| is jiroperly Tamazight, the Amazi'gh (lan- 
guage), t-amazigh-t being the feminine of amazigli ; 3. Tcrgca, 
properly Ter^i'yah, the tongue of the f awdrilj, or Terki tribe, 
called netinah;|; — i. e. jargon, by the Arabt> as we learn £rom 
Ibn Kbalddn; 4. Eregaiah, properly Er-reikijah, is the lan- 
guage of the tribe inhabiting WiUl-er-reik ; § 5. 8iwi, the tongue 
used in Si'wah, the Oasis of Ammon ; 6. Shuluh, is the plural of 
Sbil^iah, a Maroquine tribe of Berbers. A comparison of the 
vocabularies of these different tribes sliows, beyond a possibility 
of df)ubt, that their dialects are fundamentally the same, and 
aj^j^roach at least as nearly as Sj)anish and Portuguese. The 
ancient and modern names of places also, as well as the Canarian 
vocabulaiies, point to one peculiarity by whah the Berber lan- 
guage is distinguished from all others — the formation of the femi- 
nine gender. — Ed.] 

• Journal Asiatiqucj III"**. S^rie. vii. pp. 364-367. 
f rg i« used by tome writers for tiie Ar^ ffk. 

J Vulgarly, by trampositinu, Krf nali. 

i Sbaw'« Wadmff iliould pn^babiy Lm; thiu spdt : if so, it ligotiies *^ the Vale of 
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XIV'. — On Benin and the Upper Course of the River Quorra, 
or Niger. By CaptoinBECBOPT. Commuiiicated by Robert 
Jamieson, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Experience appears now to have set the stamp of her authority 
on the position, that if an intercuurse with the interior of Central 
Africa of any extent or practical utility is ever to be established 
by the navigation of the Quorra,* or Niger, by Europeans, sume 
new channel of approach to the main body of thai riyer must be 
found by which Ihe pestiferous swamps of its Delta will be 
avoided. This^ for a considerable time, has been the impression 
on many who have turned their attention to African geography ; 
and the Beninj or Fermoso river, from its magnitude^ its relative 
position, and proximity to the Niger^ had been supposed likely 
to furnish such an approach. 

Participating in this impression, Mr. Jamieson, in 1839 (not 
being aware that a Govprnmcnt-cxpedition was in contemplation), 
built and dispatche'l ;i steamer, of suitable dimensions and power, 
to ascertain this important point, and at the same time to en- 
deavour to establish a commercial intercourse with the interior. 

In April, 1840* Mr. Becroft in command of this sttemer, the 

Ethiope/* ascended the Fermoso, Ins ship*s company conristing 
of fifteen Europeans, including officeis^ medical men, an engineer, 
and seamen, with a full complement of blacks, or Kroo-men, 
besides interpreters — one of whom was Mina, who had accom- 
panied Captain Clapperton and Lander. 

For about 40 miles from the sea, including- windings, he found 
the Fermoso a fine bold river, with from (i to 3 fathoms water. 
At this point, a bifurcation took place — both branches proving to 
be highly tortuous, and much narrower than the main trunk of the 
river, but having a depth of not less than 3 fathoms, so far as the 
steamer was able to ascend th^n. This Mr. Becroft computed 
to be from 40 to 50 miles on the one, and from 60 to 70 miles 
on the other, including windings. His further progress was ob- 
structed at these respective points, not from want of water — for 
that continued as deep as before — but from the impenetrable 
forests of large aquatic plants, which choked up the streams in 
both branches, so as to render a further passage impracticable 
except by cuttlnp- a inay tlironijh them, w^hich could only have 
been accomplistied by considerable labour and with great loss of 
time. This he did not feel justified in risking, more especially 
as the extreme limpidness of the water of both streams, when 
compared with that of the Niger, which Mr. Becroft had navi- 

* Kw&ra of the negroes, |irobably the .Talibi or Gyaliba of Mnngo Park; fhe only 
arm of which yet found navigable to the sea waa called Niin b; the Portuguese uavi- 
gaAf>T? • it is a little )tQ til)e £^ 4>f Cape 
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gated some years before, gave a sufficient proof that the Feimoso 
is an entirely se])arate river — taking its rise probably in the high- 
lands N.W. of the Niger. He thcreiore returned with the 
Steamer to the anchorage at the mouth of the river, which he 
had left eleven days before. 

His sketch of this river, as reduced by Mr. Amwsmith, is here 
given. Both of its branches are described as being beantifully 
wooded ; and at the highest point attained in the southernmost 
arm, extensive plains open to the view* upon which, however, 
neither inhabitants nor symptoms of population of any sort could 
then he discerneii. The Sooba Country is the name given to this 
district !)> the natives lower down the river, who repr^ent it as 
^ fonnin<^ jjurt of the kingdom of Benin. 

Foiled in the accomplishment ot this their main object^ Mr. 
Becroft and his party resolved to try whether a good entrance to 
the N%er might be found by what is called the Warrefi^ branch 
of that river. This branch they entered by passing through a 
creek of some magnitude (called ''Young Town Creek"), which 
flows out of the Fermoso to the southward at some distance from 
its mouth ; and they succeeded in reaching the Niger at tlic point 
of bifurcation with its Nun branch a short way below the town of 
Eboe.f Tn their progress thither they passed three openino^s or 
passages to the sea, which they presumed to be tlie rivers Esci avos, 
Forqados, and Ramos,J as laid down in the charts of the roast. 
The difficulty of navigating their way tiiiough this new and intri- 
cate passage (which is laid down in their map) made it the work 
of a fortnight, during which time sickness unhappily appeared 
among the European portion of the steamer's crew, and con- 
tinued more or less among them during the whole of the time 
she remained in the Niger, eventually terminating fsttally in the 
cases of the first ofRcer, Mr. Harrowar, two seamen and two boys. 

Proceeding up the Niger, they arrived off the town of Eboe on 
the 20th of May. From thence tli(?v proceeded upwards on the 
26lh of that month ; but, in consequriK c of having entered the 
river, as they found, before its periodical rise had fully com- 
menced, the rains of that season also proving unusually light, they 
were unable, from want of wuLei, to reach the town of Rabbah 
till the 25th of August. Notwithstanding every precaution in 
sounding, &c., as they ascended, the steamer, though not drawing 
more than from 5^ to 6 feet, was constantly taking the ground 
and frequently could not be got off again without much labour 
and loss of time, more particularly as the European part of the 
crew continued inci^ble of any duty or exertion. As the river 

* Wiri, Owfaf, or Awerri, neat the ^f»tA where die Rio dos Bterovoo (SUv« River) 

and Rill i\oi Foi i;.i(liis (Galloy-Slare River), or Awerri Uivcr, se[>arate. — Eo. 
f I'bo or I'bu. — £u. Rio doe Ramoe (Bough River). — Ko. 

VOL. XI. U 
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from Ebofi to Rnbbah liad been previously explored, it is need- 
less here to name the various towns and villages iiie^ called at in 
that portion of it 

Septcm})CT 7th. — They sailed honi Kabbah,* in the hope of 
pene trail ng as lugli as Boossaj while yet the river was rising. 
fAt first they found the rim divided into two cbannek bj a loi^ 
low islandj and then running along the base of a range of moun- 
tains ealled Kissey.} Its width nt about ) a mile ; the current 
from 2^ to 3 knots; depth from 8 feet to 3 lathomt. They 
anchored for the night in 3 fathoms. 

8M. — They passed through a narrow channel, rocky on each 
bnnTc. and at noon came to anchor abreast of a hifjli and ex- 
traordinary-lookinf? rock in the bed of the river (called Kissey J 
Rock), with other smaller detached rocks a-head reseni])!in!T the 
piers of a bridge, separatinij: the river into several channels with a 
strong: downward current; the scenery all around being very 
beautiful. After taking soundings, they ascended through the 
channel formed by the two smallest of these rocks, near the 
eastern bank — its width being not more than 15 yards, with 
soundings of 1-1 feet — and soon afterwards, having passed the 
town and island of Midjee,§ anchored for the night. 

9fA.-— About 8 A.M. they passed the town of Kalimah, and, 
further on, the village of Agoghie (abreast of which is a ledge of 
rocks) — the old villao-e of that name being: '^^^ ^b** opposite or 
western bank, with n plantation nf h manas, plantains, and yams. 
The sounding^s lune gave 2 faliioms ; there are a ijood many 
sunken rocks (as shown by the eddies), and others show them- 
selves jusl aljove water. Towards evening, having passed the 
village of Buckoe and a small rocky island in the centre of the 
river, they cast anchor for the night in 2 fathoms, off an island at 
a short distance from Lechee. 

10/A. — They again cast andior for the day off Lechee, in 2 
fathoms. The river is here certainly not more than ^*a mile 
wide. This town looks poor and miserable, being apparently 
much oppressed by the Felatah^ : its wholo population cannot 
exrpod 300. The chief, who was very ( ager lor rum, brought 
out a decanter rsnrh as are called on tlic coast trade-decaniers) 
containing some ardent spirits, likewise a wine-glass — all of which 
he said he had purchased at the town of Raka, in the Y«4rriba 
country — from which it would appear that there is a communica> 
tion between Raka and the coast, probably withWhydah || or Lagos. 

1 1 ih. — ^They weighed anchor and proceeded, passing the village 

* III this al)ri(lf;o(l iiaiTative tlie necpssarily monotonous details of runinng iiifoslioal 
water, coming to anchor, going out to sound, returning, weighing and proceeding, &Ci 
have been ooiitted. 

t Btu&.-.Eik. t Kiaov-ED. $ Hijf.— So. jj Widi, or Fi!lft.~BD. 
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o£ Buzzaagfaiej then the iiland and village of Tykboo. At thid 

part of the river its banks are very rocky, and its bed is contracted 
to about 300 yards, with soundings from 5 to 6 fath<inis. Having 
nrterwards passed New "Rnjibo, and the old town of that name on 
the o])posiie bank, they came to a part oi tlie river where^ from 
the positioii of the rocks, the channel is not more than 50 yards 
wide. The current was here found to be so strong that the 
steamer could only just go a«head> and wai werj ticklish to steer. 
There was no safe anchorage, the bottom being foul and rocky ; 
and two leads, with a port of the lines, were lost in sounding. 
• Bj perseverance, however, they succeeded in getting through this 
passage ; but shortly afterwards came to another somewhat similar, 
where the channel is not more than 30 yards wide, with an in« 
creased velocity of current. The full power of the engine was now 
only able to keep the steamer in a secure position ; and had the 
current caufrht her on either ])ow, she must inevitably have gone 
upon the rocks, as tliere was not room for her to recover herself. 

It being now obvious thai further progress upwards by a ve^el 
of the Ethiope's power (thirty horses) was impracticable ; and see- 
ing that to have attempted to come to an anchor in such foul and 
rocky ground, with such a current, would in all probability have 
causiad the loss of the anchor, there was no alternative but to jpield 
to circumstances, and give up all attempt at proceeding farther. 
This was accord Inirly, though reluctantly, done; and they dropped 
the steamer down to Bajibo, where she was anchored in four 
fathoms. The people from this town came alongside in canoes, 
and were allowed to indulge ihoir curiosity to see the "white 
man" and ins "fire-ship," by comaifr on board in s|pall parlies at 
a time. They also brought yams and firewood ibr sale ; but^ w ith 
the exception of a little ivory, had no produce to barter for mer- 
chandise. The old town, on the western bank of the river, from 
the appearance of its ruins, must have been a place of some im- 
portance. It had been destroyed by the people of YArriba ; for 
what reason could not be ascertained, but it was intimated that 
it was to avoid their future attacks that the new town had (been 
placed on the opposite or eastern bank. 

Mr. Becroft is of opinion that frojn the point above mentioned, 
at which his profjress up the river was stopped, he could have 
reached Lever in two hours, but that the ascent tlieiu e to Boossa 
and "V'aooree* could not have ])ccn accomplished under a month, 
uud III liiat time only by taking advantage of the ethUcs, such was 
the increasing force of the current, from 5ie daily rising of the river. 

Returning to Rabbah, they remained at that town till the 20th 
of September. On the morning of that day, having fired a salute 
in honour of the king and his people who had come to the beach 

• Y&ur(orYiLwuri.--£D. 

o 2 
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in great numbers to witness their departure: At 9 a.m.," says 
Mr. Becroft, " the king juade his appearance on the bank of the 
river. I went on shore to wait on Iran. On my landing he dis- 
mounted. Mats havings been spread, be seated bimself, and 
desired me to sit down by bim. He wished Ramadan, tbe Arab, 
to sit down also; but he modestly deelined. After the usual 
compliments and salutations were over, I thanked him for the os- 
trich he had sent to me the day before, and explained the accident 
by which it had been injured (it had got one of its legs broken 
while sent on board) ; he said that wlicn I returned he would 
give me another. He then presented me witli deer-skins arid a 
tanned hide, blackened on one side, and neatly bound with co- 
loured leather; likewise a metal jug full of Gooroo nuts. I 
asked if Ife would accept of my sword if I sent it on shore to 
him. He said he would, and would be proud to wear it. I told 
bim that I would send it with tbe flag which I had promised to 
bim, as soon as I went on board. He thanked me — desired me 
to remember bim to the Queen of England, and hoped she would 
think him worthy of ber notice. Here the ceremony ended. I 
wished him and his people health and happiness, and thanking 
him for his kindness and attention, stepped into the boat, the 
trumpets sounding. Sullikan Yiki, King of War, was present 
with a numerous mounted retinue.** 

" I accordingly sent, by the return of the boat, my sword and 
belt, with an union -jack ; weighed anchor at 10 a.m., and steamed 
about a mile up Ute river. I then turned tbe steamer*s bead 
down the river, and fired a salute of five guns in passing, which 
was responded to by loud shouts and the sounding of trumpets^ 
and we were soon out of sight of Rabbah/' 

They proceeded towards the coast, which they reached by the 
Warree and the Fermoso rivers on the 30th of October, having 
called at all the principal places on tbe river for trade, as they 
had done in ascending. 

Throughout, this six months' sojourn on the Niger, Mr. 
Becroft and his party experienced nothing but friendship iroin 
kings, chiefs and people. At Kabbah^ which is the largest 
town on the river, they were particularly well received and enter* 
tained, having had frequent interviews with the king. This per- 
sonage, on Mr. Becroffs taking his final leave, presented him, as 
mentioned above, with a metal jug, apparently of European 
manufacture, filled with Gooroo nuts,* in token of friendship ; and 
signified his wish, that, besides a number of brass cannon to pro- 
tect his town, Mr. Becroft would bring for him on his next visit 
to Kabbah two sofa-beds and a large trunk ! 

* Guru, Ki'^ii. B'li'i, goni, or koTa, is tlie Ne^nonameof the bean of the Sterculia 
acttminata well tigured aud dewribed by M.Fali«iot de BeauTow, in bu Flore d'Oware 
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Mr. Bcrroft and his party describe the country in the interior 
bevond the swamps of the Delta — that is, above the town of 
Iddah, some 200 miles from the coast, as being beautiful, the soil 
fenilo the climate agreeable,* and the natives peaceable and 
d( s.u*>us of conimerce, though as yet possessing few articles of 
prixlucc to give in exchange for European commodities. Cotton 
nnd indigo> however, are indigenous productions — the former 
is spun and manufactured at various towns in the interior, and 
the latter, well prepared and of good quality,f was found for 
sale in the market-place of Rabba]^, though only in a very small 
quantity. There can be no doubt, however, that these and other 
tropical productions would be cultivated extensively by the natives* 
were there a steady demand for the prtnluce when raised and pre- 
j)ared. This demand commercial intercourse with Europe alone 
can supply, and yet the pestilential swamps of the river's delta 
unhappily deny to Europeans the |)it>i>ecution of such intercourse. 
It remains then that commerce on the Niger can only be followed 
by means of steam- vessels manned entirely by native Africans, 
under the direction of European officers and engineers well 
inured to the climate. But e\'en in this mode of prosecuting the 
desired intercourse, there appears too formidable an array of 
difficulties to render it likely to become of any considerable 
practical benefit to Africa or Europe — first, in the danger of 
navigating to and from Africa, vessels constructed so as to be of 
sufficiently light draught of water for the ascent of the rivers, 
and consequently badly adapted to the open sea — next, in the 
great expense attendant on the employment of steam-vessels in so 
distant a (|uai irr and in such a climate — then in the impossibility 
of having them repaired in case of accident to the engineers, or of 
any terwue injury to the machinery ; and finally, in the fact, now 
well ascertained, that the river itself is not narigable except during 
the few months of the year when it is flooded. 

Mr. Becroft was instructed to remain in Africa with his steamer 
after the end of 1841, with a riew to ascending and trading on 
the Old Calabar and Cross rivors at the time of their periodical 
rise. He did so, but unforeseen and untoward circumstances, 
occurrinj!^ on the coast, delayed his ])roseculion oi this purjjo.sc 
till lale in the season, and just when he was on the point of com- 
mencing it, his aid was required by H.M . steamer " Albert, in dis- 
tress up the Niger. He however succeeded, after bringing that ves- 
sel to Fernando Po, in ascending the Old Calabar river above Duke's 
Town and the villages called Guinea Company, but found that it 
is a river quite imimportant, beyond the influence of the tide. As 

et de Benin p. 41, Tain x\iv. It i* as much vaUn d ia Negrolaud as betel-uut in Hiw- 
dusiaii. — Ed. 

^ The usual range of the thermometer in the cabin of the steamer while in the tiTer 
vra»— ut 6 a.m., 12^ Ut IGP--^ uooii, 82° to 86"— at 6 p.m., to , 
f SpcciiiMiit of thii imUgo v«Niciit wifli Hw Fi»per. 
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the water of Cross river was now fallin*]:, nnd as it would have 
been imprudent to have attempted to ascend it in the steamer, 
Mr. JJeciolt engaged from one oi ihe kings at Duke's Town **a 
prett)^ comfortable travelling canoe," with fifty puU-away-bojs or 

1>addlera. In this vessel, accompanied by his snrgeon and tiro 
eadsmen from the steamer^ he ascended that mer to a town of 
considerable population called Ommann, passing on his way the 
village of Acrock, and another farther np called Etone. His 
sketch and soundings so far have not yet come to hand. "The 
course made,'' he states, "was about N.VV. by N., the distance 
being about 70 miles," having " fine long reaches all the way to 
Ominnnn, with several beautiful islands. The river is shallow a 
little above the entrance, but this is within the influence of the 
tide; it is shallow at some other places, but," he adds, "we might 
not have been in the channel " — " the water had sunk several 
feet." From what inforroation Mr. Becroft conld obtain, he 
thinks this river most be of consequence higher up* 

The town of Ommann is situate on an island, and supplies the 
people of Old Calabar largely with palm-oil and live stodc. Mr. 
Becroft and his surgeon were received at this town with great 
friendship, as the first white men who had visited them for trade, 
and on taking: leave they were requested to come back soon. The 
people of the village of Etone ohjected to their lantling, from a 
belief ^ns was represented) that the surgeon carried with him the 
small -pox! 



Account of a Visit to the Capital of Jlen'm, in the Delta of the 
Kwdrd or Niger, in the Year 1838. 

In May, 1838> Mr. Mo£&t and the late Mr. Smith, surgeons of 
Mr, Jamieson's schooner the " Warree," then lying in the Benin* 
or Fermoso river, paid a visit to the city of Benin, chiefly with a 
view of opening a trade with the village of Gatto or Agatto,f un- 
der the sovereignty of the Kinir of "Benin. They were paddled by 
Kroo-mcn in the schooner's galley from 15 to 20 miles up the 
Fermoso to (jatto creek, on the north side of the river; and, 
enteru^ this creek, they proceeded upon it about the same dis- 
tance, when they arrived at the village. 1 1 was necessary to re- 
main here for the night, and &ey availed themselves of this 
opportunity of visiting the grave of the traveller Belzoni, whidi 
they found marked by a wooden tablet fast going to decay. 
The next day they were carried in their cots to the city of Benin^ 
distant from Gatto about 20 miles, in a north-easterly direction, 
the country on their lioute being finely wooded, and in some places 
very beautiful . 

They were not long in the city before they had painful proofs 
* JhaSu, Bcof, or Biof «^Xd. f G$t6, Agstl^ « AgBtin.*4SD. 
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of the barbftitNis stale of its inhabitants. At an open space near 
the inarket-place> they were'shodced by the sight of what may be 
termed a Golgotha/' a place where human skulls were heaped 

up and bleaching in the sun. Still moro were they disguste(l by 
seeing in the outskirts of the town, not f;ir from the king's place 
of residence, the bodies of men who had been but recently be- 
headed, Yriih turkev-buzzards fccdincr nn them, and on the roof of 
a hut close by two corpses in a sittnig posture. The stenrli from 
an open pit near this *• revolting spot " was almost msutierable, 
proceeding, as they believed, from human bodies in a state of 
putrctaction. 

U was with considerable difficulty, and not till after the expira- 
tion of fourdays*— during which they were often asked, " What are 
you come for?" and when they answered " For trade/' ''What goods 
and presents then do you bring?" was immediately added — that 
they obtained an interview with the king. Before being admitted 
io his presence, they were obliged to comply with the custom of 
washing" their liands and feet, and partakinp^ of a nut.* wlilcli 
here, as in other }>arts of this quarter of Africa, is always pre- 
sented to strangers. 

The king, who is a robust old man, affected mucb dignity, and 
would not allow them to approaph near his person. His demands 
for permission to open trade at Gatto were at first extremely 
unreasonable, but he at last agreed to moderate terms, and desired 
to sec both of the gentlemen again before their departure from the 
city. Next in rank to the king is a person styled the Captain of 
War,*' who resides at the entrance of the city, and by whom 
Messrs. Smith and Moffiit had been kindly received on entering 
it. Next to this personage ranks a class of men enlled " Grandes'' 
or Homogrritules,'' I and next to these, a class r.nllcd " Phre- 
<loes."^ (or traders,) an<l then come two other ( lasses of inferior 
rank. It was necessary to spend a whole day in going the round 
among the " Phoedoes and, this having been done, Mr. Moffat 
(Mr. Smith having been taken ill) again waited on the kinj^, lo 
take leave previous to their departure for Gatto, The king put 
several questions to him about the slave-trade, and asked when 
the King of England was going to settle " that palaver ** (t. e, to 
allow slave-trading) ; and when told that that palaver '* \a ould 
never be settled, he burst into a raee, and said the King of Eng- 
land was a bad man to steal vessels on the sea, (alluding to the 
capture of slavers,) and that he would send a lottor to him on the 
su!))e(i, as one of his poople could write English. 1 lie person 
alluded to is a native of Jieiun, absent at that time, who had been 



* The Guru nut, doubtiess; thUwas meant a cuinpllmcut. — £0. 
f From the Porta^ete <*HomemtGraadet,'' great in«n. 

t Pn lMMy frojii llie PorfUKU^ "flador,'* (lUfCt^,) Of MCCT. Fid* BOCOUBIS 

Gulu^e, I^Uer 21, p. iCd.^'Ku. 
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educated at Lhrerpool. Mudi difficulty was experienced m 
making the king understand that England is governed by a queen, 
and he laughed heartily when he at last understood what was 
meant} as did likewise his Majesty^s attendants, the interpreter 
having assured them that " the King of England is a woman." 

Cotton is indigenous in Benin, and is spun there and woven 
into doth l>y women. Indigo is also indigenous, and the sugar- 
cane, from what was observed there, appears to he so likewise. 
Around the city the land is laid out in square plots, producing 
yams, plantains, cassada/ and Indian corn^ and the soil is of a 
dark rich colour. 

Mr. Smithes watch was much admired, and a pocket-compass 
which he carried was looked upon with astonishment and fear, as 
always pointing to the white man*s country 1 A rocket fired at 
night in presence of the Captain of War caused surprise and 
delight, and called forth from the people loud cheers for the 
" Eboes," as they call Europeans. 

The melancholy fact remains to be stated, that, soon after 
returning to the schooner " Warrec," Mr. Smith, a very promising 
yomig man, died from an attack of dysentery, caught by his 
having been drenched with rain on the road between Gatto and 
the city ui Benin. « 



XV. — Mr. Orr*s Report to Qwermr iMlrabe of an Expedition 
to Gippxs Land in S.E, AuBtraha, 

Melbourne^ 21tli April, 1841. 
SiB, — I beg leave to furnish you wilh a report of the expedition 
made to Corner Inlet> and from thence overland to Melbourne, 
as correct as could be drawn up from the hasty notes taken by 
myself and the gentleman who came hither orerland. 

We sailed from this jwrt in the barque Singapore" on the 
6th of February, and on the 13th of the same month made the 
entrance of Corner Inlet, the weather being clear, with a favour- 
able breeze from the S. We were enabled minutely to observe 
the appearance, and form a true estimate of the character of the 
harbour. The vessel was kept close in-shoie after passino^ 
Sealers' Cove, and passed between a large island (called Rabbit 
Island, as it abounded with those animals) and the main land, a 
passage of about Ij^ mile wide, where we carried from 2 4 to 
4 fathoms of water. We found the passage by sounding ahead, 
pretty close in-shore, and had not less than 2 fathoms water till 
the middle of the entrance bore about N. W. : we then came into 
the deep channel, and bad from 10 to 25 fathoms, till we came 
to a safe anchor age in 7 fathoms, under the lee of the S. W. head 

* JatropU llMuliot or ntlier Mauioca or Maudl^ca, its BrazilMoi jMme.— £o. 
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of the entrance. Our efforts were first directed to fiiiJ an en- 
trance to Gipps's Land, and we surveyed the harbour all round, 
whicli occupied us 4 days ; but our exertions were unavaiUng, and 
we were compeUed, after very great delay and fatigue, to direct 
our attention to another quarter. By traveliing along the beach 
we arrived at the wreck of the ** Clonmel/* from which we descried 
what Capt Lewu has described as an inland sea, which is, how* 
ever, only a channel communicating with Comer Inlet. 

After surveying tliis channel for 10 days, we discovered a fresh- 
water creek or river about 10 ynrds wide at its cntranro, wbirli 
we called the " Terra," in romjjlinif'nt to our native guide, and 
afterwards a river, about "20 yindi, wide at its entrance, which we 
called the "Albert,*' in honour oi her most gracious IVIajcsty's 
Consort : near this river we found a good landing-place, where 
we landed all the stores^ horses and cattle belonging to the 
party. A storehouse and other buildings were erected^ and a 
sufficient number of men left to protect them. The situation of 
this river bears about N.N.E. from the high mountains of Wil- 
son's Promontory, being distant about 10 miles from the Terra 
River, the country to the N. being also very good. 

Should there be a township formed at the present encamp- 
ment, it is proposed to cnll it " Albert.'* This is a beautiful 
spot: at low water the i crcclinn^ tide leaves uncovered a fine 
y(?Uow sand, with a narrow chtiuiiel meandering throug^h it. At 
iiiglii water the scene i» more striking, and presents uii extensive 
sheet of water with the lofty mountains near it, forming a splendid 
panoramic view. It is my opinion that, as soon as the channel is 
properly surveyed, vessels of considerable burthen will, at high 
water, get within a short distance of the encampment. 

The greater number of our party having resolved to return 
overland to Melbourne, with the intention of exploring the inter- 
mediate cf)untry, and discoverlnir if possible, a f^oo'l rtmd through 
it, thr " Sing,i|K)re '' set sail again for Melbourne, after lying in 
Corner Inlet for nearly five w eeks. 

On the '2'3u\ of March the party started from the encampment, 
^\ilh eight horses and provisions ft>r three weeks, and travelled 
up the right bank of the Terra for 9 miles, after crossing which, 
they proceeded about 7 miles N.E., wh^ they discovered a 
marked tree-line running due North; by following this line 
they conjectured that they would come upon a good place for 
crossing the River La Trobe, and they therefore followed the 
same aiurse till they arrived at a height, where they encamped for 
the ni^lit. The land in the neighbourhood was extremely barren. 

On the '21 ill the tr(;e-)ine, which continued due N., was still 
follow ed for 12 miles, w hicli brought thnn to the top of a high 
hill, whence they couid perceive Wilson's i^romontory S.E.,* about 

* S. W.| as appcaa iron whM lidloin««->&>* 
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1 7 mQes. They descended this liUlj and oontmned m the same 
course till they came to a small stream surrounded by rich pas- 
turage, where they encainped for 4he night. On the 25th, by 
continuing along the marked line for about a mile N.W., they 
arrived at an eminence, from which they obtained a Pisgah-view 
of the vast and fertile plain forming the interior of Gipps*s Land. 
After a journey from this hill of about 9 miles N.E., they arrived 
at the banks <»f the T^a Trobc, a river hiid down by Couut 
Streletski as runmng S.W., but its true course is i\ne K. 

On the 26th, the La Trobe was followed aijnost due VV.,* 
bordered by rich plains and reedy swamps. After travelling 
about 1 1 miles, they arrived at a crossing-place where the river is 
about 30 yards wide and only 3 feet deep. A N.W* direction 
was then followed till they airived at the plains, whence they 
observed the Snowy Mountains, the sublimity of whidi, contrasted 
with the beauties of the surrounding scene, presented a view the 
most enchanUng. The plain is about 20 miles by 8, After 
crossing it, they came upon the River Maoonochie which is much 
smaller than the La Trobe. 

Oil tlie 28th^ the Maconochie was crossed, and an easterly 
course loilow cd for 4 miles across a beautiful plain ; and they 
some time afterwards arrived at Count 8trelelski's encampment 
near the Barney. This river is there about 20 yards wide, and 

2 feet deep; and its junction with the Maconochie is about 

3 miles far&er down. After doling the Barney, a doe eastern 
course was still kept, and the party arrived at the Dunlop River, 
there 80 yards wide and 4 fathoms deep. 

On the 29th, they travelled five miles down the Dunlop, where 
they perceived at a distance a large inland lake 6 miles broad, 
and stretching for about 20 miles from E. to \V. It receives the 
waters of the La Trobe, Maconochie, Barney, Dunlop and 
Perry Rivers ;this lake was called " Wellington." Wilson's Pro- 
montory was also perceived from this place ; its southern extremity 
bearing: S.W. h S., and its northern end S.W. by W., distant 
fruni the western extremity of tlie lake about 50 miles, and from 
the encampnent about 20 miles. 

On the 30th, the party began their journey to Melbourne, and 
re-crossed the Bam^. 

On the 31st, they continued a due western course over the 
plain between the Barney and Maconochie, and proceeded along 
the banks of the latter for 12 miles. 

On the 1st of April, they travelled from the Maconochie 
alx)ut 22 miles. 

On the 2nd, after continuing tiien- route for about 5 miles, 
they discovered a hne river, supposed to be the La Trobe, run- 

* III (he original « quaere E.'' has been added, bat 'if fhey followed the river towards 
it« source their coune » rigbtly giveD.—- £d. ... 
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mr\^ eastwards, near wliicli place it is joined hy a small strcaai, 
which they called tiie King^horn. 

On the 3id, the^ crossed the La Trobc, and proc-iuulcd 
N.VV. by W. for about 6 miles, when they crossed another river 
called Kirsopp. 

The remamder of the journey was pursaed with much difficulty ; 
the party was obliged to cut a road for more than 30 miles 
through dense brushwood, and reached Mr. Turnljull's Station 
on the 1 1th, very much fatigned> about 35 miles from Melbournei 

near Western Port. 

The country thus explored is generally well watered. The 
banks of its rivers are lined with every kind of thr finest timber 
usually found in liiis colony ; ami the interx enin^ land is cither 
gently umlulaling- or quite level, having a rich alluvial soil, sup- 
posed to be formed by ihc deposits of the numerous rivers wixich 
descend from the Snowy Mountains. Throughout the whole of 
Gipps*s Land scaxtely a rock was to be seen. 

I have the honour to be^ Sir« &c» 

JOHM! OftR. 



XV^I. — An yiccount of the Chatham Islands. Connnunirated 
by Dr. Ernest Dieffenbacii, M.D., Naturalist to the 
New Zealand Company, and printed with its concurrence. 

The group, in the Southern Pacific Ocean, calkd the Chatham 
Islands, was discovered by Lieutenant William Robert Broughton, 
of His Majesty's brig Chatham/' who hoisted the uniou-ilag on 
the larfiest of the islands, and took possession of it» in the name 
of His BiitAnnic Majesty, on the 29th of November, 1791. He 
anchored in Waitangi, or, as he calls it. Skirmish Bay, and had 
some intenoourse with the natives ; but a misunderstanding having 
arisen between the latter and the Europeans, one of the natives 
was killed, and thus terminated abruptly the discoverer's short 
visit. The natives did not appear ever to hnve seen a ship. Lieu- 
ten.int Broughton riscertained Caj)e \oung to be in l:iiitude 
43^ -18' S., and loiii^tiude 176° 58' W. ; two small rocky isles, 
called the *^ Tv. ) Sisters," to the N. W., being in latitude 
43° 41' S., and longitude 177° 1 1' W.* 

I visited the largest island of this group in the year 1840, in 
the barque " Cuba.** The purchases of land in New Zealand 
by the New Zealand Company having suddenly terminated in 
consequence of a proclamation of His Excellency the Governor, 
the " Cuba" was despatdied to this ^roup of islands, in order to 
purchase them^ as they were not included within the limits speci- 
fied in the proclamation ; and I was attached to that expedition 
as naturalist. Twelve days alter we sailed from Port Nicholson 

* VsDooum'i Voyage to the Nocth Facifie OoesB» vol* t. 
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wo anchored in Waitanp^i "Ray, in the middle of May, 1840^ and 
remained constantly on the coast till the 26th of July. 

Tlie following is an abstract of what I have been able to ascer- 
tain with rcBf net to the islands^ partly from our own observations, 
partly from the reports of whalers and sealers^ who had frequented 
and become well acquainted with all the islands and 'reefs which 
compose this small archipelago. 

In my chart I have retained the natiYe names« and I do so in 
my narrative likewise: were that method nniversally followed^ 
mnch confusion would be prevented. 

The whole group consists of three islands : a large one called 
Ware-kanri by the natives, and Chatham Tsland by its first dis- 
coverer; a smaller one, namcfl Rangi-lj;mle, or Pitt's Island ; and 
a third, called Rangatira, or .South east island. In some charts or 
rather sketches, an island is laid down, called Cornwallis's Island,* 
but I have been repeatedly assured that no such island exisis; 
and that a rock^ called^ from its shape, " The Pyramid/' must 
have been mistaken for iL There are also^ to the N.W.^ Rangi- 
tutahi, or the Two Sisters ; to the £.> the Forty-fourth Degree 
Ibles ; and some reefs, which will he described hereafter. 

Ware-kauri has nearly the form of a horse-shoe, ox; rathw that 
of an indented square, the four sides of which are directed towards 
the four points of the compass. On its west side, where ships 
coming from New Zealand will generally first make the land, it 
stretches in a semicircle from S.W. to N.W., so as to form a deep 
bight. The land has there an undulatmg suiface of small eleva- 
tion, and is overreached to the N. and N.W. by higher insulated 
hills, which have either regular pyramidical forms or are irregular 
and massive in shape. With the exception of two hillocks at the 
S.W. point of the islandj which the natives name Wakaiwa^ 
no hilu are visible in that direction; but the land rises gra- 
dually from the shore^ which is rocky, and clothed with verdure 
to the water*8 edge, and at the top of the slope spreads out 
into a level or undulating surface. On advancing towards the 
inner part of thebicrht, a red cliff, or rather bluff, becomes visilDle, 
which forms the southern headland of a smaller inlet into the 
larger bight, the northern head oi which is a bluff of the same 
description. The distance between these two bluiis. is by n^ea- 
suienient 3 miles ; the beach between them is sandy, and bor- 
dered by low hills. Tins inlet has a very regular, semicircular 
form; and under the southern bluff is the principal harbour^ 
called Waitangi. From the northern bluff the beach becomes 
again sandy for some miles, and afterwards rock^, which it con* 
tinues to be to the N.W. point of the island ; bemg indented by 

* Con)walli:)'a Iglaudfl are tnaiked m tUrce rocks or islets in Mr. J. Arrowsmith's 
chart uf tlie Pacmc Ocean (1832), aad appear to OOXNSpond mflrlj with the StiaHuy 
Beef in the «itbor'« cbatU^Ba. 
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four small bays, three of winch are close toi^etlier, iho fourth be- 
ing near to the N.W. point. These hajs open to the S.E. hy E., 
and two of them, though small, are good harbours. 

The direct distance, in a straight line, from the S.W. to the 
N.W. point of the ishmd is 25 nmes; measured along the beach 
the distance is abont 40 miles; whence it appears ihat the bight 
forms a deep curve. 

The northern side of the island runs nearly from W. to and 
forms several wide, open bays : to the westward the shore is flat^ 
and the headlands of the bays run out in Ion":, wooded tongues 
of land. About 10 miles from the N.W. point there is a group 
of irregular hills, which terminates in a rockv precipice towards 
the sea, from the foot of which runs out a spit with a level beach. 
These hills are called Maunga-nui (the high mountain), although 
they are of very inconsiderable elevation* This spit forms one 
termination of an open bay, stretching abont 10 miles along the 
coast Its eastern boundary is a headland tefminadng in a hilly 
promontory^ the sides of whidi are steep or perpendicidar. The 
shore between them consists generally of sand-hills, which are 
wooded to a short distance inland, and are either shel\ing or cut 
down into cliffs by the action of the waves, so as so show their 
geological structure. In the middle of this bight, four ncedle- 
shajied rocks lie off the shore, from which they are distant about 
a cable's length. The beach itself consists of a fine sand. On the 
other side of the headland, the shore retreats again, and runs for 
abont 15 miles to the eastward with a broad beach and low 
wooded hills. Although the beach is sandy, rocks spread along 
the shore are left uncovered by the sea at low water : this beach 
is terminated by a long point, behind which, very near to the 
N.£. end of the island, there is a small bay, Kainga roa, with an 
entrance partly obstructed by rocks. Its N.E. end is extremely 
rocky ; and its outermost point is formed by an island, or rather 
a peninsula, called Wakuru, as the channel which separates it 
from the main island is thy at low water. 

The length of this northern shore is abtmt 18 miles ; but of 
course more when reckoned along the beach, on account of its 
many curves and indentations. 

The coast continues to be rocky on the E. side of the island, 
when it again forms a bay nearly 2 miles long, enclosed by a broad 
sandy beach and low wooded hills. Rocks, most of them only 
visible at low water, are everywhere scattered along the shore; 
and, with easterly winds, a heavy surf and high breakers roll over 
them for several miles from the land. The southern head of this 
beach is perfectly rocky, and iroui thence a long, deep bay extends 
to the S.E. point of the island. Sand-hills are thrown up along the 
coast, and stunted shrubs cover them on the weather-side. • The 
S.E. point is loiined by a hilly promontoiy cuvcicd with wood. 
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The distance from the N Ai. to the S.E. point of the wiand is 25 
miles in a straight line^ and 35 miles along the shore. 

The southern shore is abrupt and piecipitotit; the land on the 
snmmit of the cliffi is level» and covered with trees. Small 
streamlets trickle down the diffib, and clothe their face with 
herbage. 

In this general description of the coasts, I have mentioned 
several larger or smaller l)ays ; and, as they form the harbours of 
the island, 1 shall now attempt to give a more detailed description 

of them. 

Tlie first is Waitono-j Bay : it is situate in 43° 58' S., and 
170° 38' W. Tiiough exposed to the N.VV. winds^ the force of the 
swell is broken by the N. W. end of the island, and also by a short 
reef, which i uiis off from the southern bluii, and may be doubled 
hy jhips of any size to half a cablets length. From the south- 
westerly winds which prevail during a great part of the year, this 
harbour is completely sheltered. Its general depth of water 
is from 7 to 12 fathoms, and the best anchorage is in 5 fathoms^ 
off the southern bluff, where the bottom is a firm sand. If a ship 
anchors farther to the northwaid, she is more exposed to the 
swell occasioned by long north-westerly gales; and the dai^;er 
increases if she anchors too near the shore. 

The tide in this place comes from the southward, but is very 
irregular, generally recurring only once in twenty-four hours ; and 
at changes, it rises to about 6 feet. If easterly and southerly 
winds have long prevailed, the tide cannot be perceived at all, and 
its force is hardly ever perceptible at any time. 

The land in the neighbourhood of this harbour is the richest 
in the island, being a black loam. For some years past this har- 
bour has been much visited by ships for laying in fuel, provi- 
sions, and water, which can easily be procured there. During 
my stay, there were never less than five vessels lying in this har- 
bour ; and, in the whole whaling-season of 184Q, thirty vessels 
came hither for refreshments. 

For ship-timber, the wood of the island is not fit : it can only 
be used for inconsuierable repairs. 

A cargo can be landed at all times at a place where there is no 
surf at all, and the water is constantly smooth. 

The next harbour which the " Cuba " entered is Wanga roa, 
to the northward of Waitangi. This bay is an oval, nearly a 
mile deep, its extreme points hieing half a mile distant from eadi 
other. The best anchorage is about two>thirds up the bay, some- 
what nearer to the western than to the eastern shore, in 6 fathoms 
water, with a soft sandy bottom. The anchorage is protected 
from N.W. winds by the land, and from S.W. winds by the 
lee of the. western side of the harbour. The tides are here also 
irregular. The harbour of Waitangi i^, however^ preferable. 
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as llie country is here bare of wood, and unin\ iling^, being merely 
an undiilatinpr Ijog-crv moor. Provisions also must be brought by 
the natives iVom a distance, for there are few cultivated spots near 
the bay : but, as two Europeans have already laHled here, this 
harbour will doublleis be hereafter of MRne importance, as the 
best of the four in this neighboiurhood. 

The two others to the eastward of Wangaroa^ called Wanga moe 
and Wangatehe, are nearly similar to Wanga roa, and perhaps 
offer the same advantages ; bat they have not yet been tnied, and 
there is nothing particular to recommend them. 

The bay to the westward of Wanga roa, Pohauto, bas nr-arlv 
the snmo shape, but is more sliollered. Tbo land airtund it 
IS also rit lior and more cultivated. It was forrrierh the [iniu ipal 
resort of vessels in quest of seals ; and, as a large Frencii wiiuler was 
caj)tured there by the natives, it evidently has a good anchorage. 

The northern shore of the island is much exposed, and could 
only serve as a roadstead. It has, however, one sheltered bay, 6 
miles from the north-eastern extremity, which, when surveyed, may 
prove a secure harbour ; and if such, will be valuable, from its 
proximity to fine and fertile districts : its name is Kainga roa. I 
nave been told that it has an anchorage from 10 to 12 fathoms. 
The eastern and western extremity of this bay are rocky promon- 
tories, each terminated by a spit of reefs, over which breakers are 
continually seen. The outermost rock of the en^tern j)oint is 
below the surface, but is occasionally covered wiih breakers. The 
rocks above water, off the western point, extend to the middle of 
the entrance of the bay, and arc also terminated by a sunken 
rock 500 yards distant A ship can enter with a northerly wind 
between the two sunken rocks,' and would be sheltered from all 
winds by the western point, where there seems to be the best an- 
chorage. On approaching Kainga roa from the land, an oval, 
smooth basin of water, bordered by gently sloping and wooded 
hills, opens to the view. This water has, however, no connexion 
with the sea, as I first supposed, but is merely a lagoon of brack- 
ish water. A low sandy beach, about 48 yards broad, intervenes 
betweeti it and the sea, while the latter is hidden from sight by 
tlie hills surrouiidingr the lagoon. This lagoon is of little depth, 
and its reeds and t r.siies an? tenanted by vast ilocks of ducks. 

The channel by which ilus jiort is entered has not yet been 
surveyed, nor is there any native settlement in its immediate 
neighbourhood, but there are two on the eastern coast, only 3 
miles distant. 

Tli(> eastern shore has been frequented by whalers and trading 
vessels. The best anchorages are about 6 miles from the north- 
east extremity, where a boat can land at all times, and at Oinga, 
where the hilly foreland offers some protection. But easterly 
winds often set in suddenly, which happene<l while the '* Cuba " 
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was lying there, in consequence of which she was driven out, and 
left an anchor and her long-boat behind. 

The Irregularity of the coftst-line makes it difficult to form a 
correct estimate of the whole number of square miles contained 
in the island. At its north-western extremity its breadth does 
not exceed 4 or 5 miles ; from Waitangi harbour to the beach on 
the eastern side, its breadth is 12 miles; the south-east and 
southern part of it is the broadest, being about 15 miles. A 
roiig'h computation gives for the whole surface 477 square nautical 
miles, or 305,280 acres. Of this, however, 57,600 arres, at least, 
^ are water, beingf lakes, h»<joons, &c. : the land therefore cannot 
amount to more than 247, 6H0 acres. Of these, 100,0(X) acres 
may be considered as productive: the rest, for the inusl part, 
afibrding good pasturage. 

I shall now speak of the geology of the islandj that heii^ the 
best foundation for an account of its soil> as far as agriculture is 
concerned. I have already observed that, at its north-western 
extremity, a chain of hills succeeds to the low undulating surface 
near the coast. Their form alone is sufficient to point out 
their structure. Some of them are regular pyramids, with 
their longest h:\se running from W. to E. ; and above, it forms 
a kind of oblate cone, from which the pyramid risr's. Others 
have a more irregular shape, and consist of rounded stony 
masses piled on the top of a mound of earth. All these hills 
have had a volcanic origin, and are formed of either dense and 
firm, or cellular and amygdaloidal basalt — the cells of which are 
either empty or filled with white, decomposed carbonate of lime. 
This rock will furnish an excellent material for roads and buildi ngs. 

None of these hills are more than 800 feet in height. The 
westernmost of them is called Mata Ketaki, or Mount Paterson. 
Two or three miles distant from it there is a small group of hills, 
separated from each other by ravines, called Maunga-nui. The 
extremity of this group, nearest the shore, forms a perpendicular 
cliff 100 feet high ; but it is separated from the sea by a ilat 
beach, a mile and a ^ or 2 miles in breadth. 

Three miles distant from Maunga-nui, near the head of VVanga 
roa bay, there is another hill of small elevation, called Emo kawa. 
Three miles from which, near the head of Wanga tehe bay, is 
Maunga wakai pai. the most regular pyramid, and apparently the 
highest of all. Only a few miles from it, is Wai papa, likewise 
pyramidical . The 1 ast in the series, and that from which Uie ori^nal 
name of the island is derived, is Ware Kauri. It is situate about 
2 miles from ihc. northern shore, and 15 miles from the north- 
west end of tlie island. It consists of several steep declivities, 
and is wooded. 1 Imd no opportunity of ascending it ; but it is 
not higher than the others, and is apparently of the same 
Structure. These are the only hills on the island^ excepting two 
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biUocksat its S.W. end> called Wakakaiwin, which are an excel* 
lent eea-maik* 

On the northern ooatt, the reoedang tide ibows the aame vol* 

canit rock^ and it is found in large fragment* from the ■onthern 
red Bluff to the S. W. end of the island ; dykes of it traverse the 
clayey conglomerate of that Bluff, with an E. or E.N.E. direction, 
and a depth of a foot or a foot and a ^ broad. In the interior of 
the island, this rock is also found in large boulders, covering 
basin-shaped depressions of the surface, and here by its decoin{>o- 
sitioii small masses of milk-white chalcedony are often laid bare. 

A uiwiihstandiug these maiiilest traces of volcanic action, this 
island does not appear to be subject to earthquakes, and none are 
rememhered hj its present inhabitants. 

Another series of rocksj which is the most common, and by its 
occurrence in a stratified state> shows that it had an aqueous 
origin, is a green slate of a very firm texture, containing much 
quartz. Its layers have generally a direction from W. by S. to 
E. by N., and a dip of about 45** southwards. This formation 
appears principally at the N.VV. end of the island, in Wangatehe, 
Wanga moe, and VVanga roa bays. In Ka'inga roa Bay, on the 
northern coast, and on the adjoining part of the eastern, the di- 
rection of the strata, which arc almost perpendicular, is W. by S. 
This rock contains frccj^ueiit laminae and veins of white quartz, 
whidi often swell into compact grey masses, the laigest of which 
I observed near Waii keri» on the eastern coast : it was abont 300 
cubic feet in thickneis, the surrounding softer slate having 
fallen away by decomposition. When this slate has been decom- 
posed by the action of the water and of the atmosphere, its lighter 
and softer ingredients are washed away, but the quartz remains, 
and forms the white sand found on some parts of tlie beach. 
This slate breaks into slabs, and can be used in laying the founda* 
tions of houses and walls. 

This rock, apparently the undermost and oldest in the island, 
has been tia\ crsed by volcanic cones^ the rocks of which often 
contain fragments of the slate altered by the action of volcanie 
fire. 

The next rock in succession is that of which the southern and 
northern red Bluffs are composed. This is a soft conglomerate 
of sharp-edged, solid, sharply-angular particles of a brick-coloured 

clay, cemented together by white carbonate of lime. Sometimes 
the argillaceous, and at others the calcareous constituents prevail ; 
and if the component parts arc coarse, the rock assumes liie ap- 
pearance of a pudding-sU)ne. This rock may be easily examined 
at the Bluti whu li forms the southern headland of Waitaugi 
harbour. There it forms either unstratified masses, or a stratifi- 
cation which can be distinguished striking from N.E. to S.£.« 
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arid dipiiihg: tb the N.W. irith ail angle of 45'. the JNsdniss^ ttf 
ibis rock is produced by its containing much iron« Which bften 
appfeorit in thin sliced or in dark shining nddilles as brDlrn ixbn 
fMs, imbedded iti the bOti^lottierftte. 

I hdtli fllteftdy observed that dykes of basaltic kva traTt^ts^ the 
kttei*: the conglomerate itself tontaidS trltpbhUU of vblcattib 
rbck, dround which it npipcars to h&ve undergonie more or less 
dltferatioh by fire; and the whole shows manifestly that its present 
form has been irt a great measure occasioned by the agency df 
h&at. In Waitangi a creek empties itself into the sea, the left 
bank of Which is formed by a ranire of low hills, which are of the 
same construction as the Bluff, and from the decomposition of this 
Stone mixed with the vegetable liibuld detiv^ ftotti tr^es whit^ 
eotet it> rich, r^ddish^ ddd ve^y fertile Icttiiii has been fonhed. 

On the tiorihtem toast> I fbiind a fburib series of rticks^ laid 
bare to the vicir by the continual fall of the cliffs. Near the 
beach, the loweriiiost of the horizontal strata is, for about a mile, 
a dark green friable sand. Over this, about 3 feet above the 
level of the sea, there n horizontal bt'd, from \ a foot to a foot 
thick, of broken decomposed shnlls of the nautilus and oyster 
tribe. They are cemented together by a very soft, pepper- 
coloured sandstone. A Calcareous breccia^ 1 or 2 feet thick, 
fdllows next in order, and consists of comminuted fragments of 
shells : thetl ijduiM th^ pepper-tobloilt^ Mone ahore mentioned^ 
alternatibf with layerii.bf shelll ; and apdH it» to the ^uwitiit of 
the diff, which is about 40 fe^t highi is A bl^i Itiamyj sdme* 
timeS b4t>ggjr eatth, which, in the latter Case, contains the remaids 
M treei or plants. Both the calcareous beds of this formation, 
and the shelly sand on the beach of this part of the coast, would 
furnish lime in abuildance. In some parts of the island, the rocks 
consist almost entirely of trunks of trees in the state of lignite^ 
which I observed particularly near Kaino^a roa Bay^ but in other 
placiBS it assumed rather the character of peat. It is difficult to 
say to what kind of tree this lignite belongs ; but impressions of 
montK^tyledoiioils plants cati be easily distinguished. 

Geologically speaking, the island of Ware kauri belongs to New 
2ettlatld) aild this is kdU further tsoAfltttied by its piflttts and 
aintlittli; The whalers say that SoUtldihgS can b^ obtain^ be- 
tiriseil NtW Zealand and Chatham Island— a remarkable pheno- 
menon, Upon whichj however, I shall not enlarge here. 

MaviniT thus described the structure of the rf)cks, which may 
he considered as the skeleton of the island, I shall describe its 
uppermost coat, which by many will be deemed far more inte- 
resting. 

This, in the northern half of the island, is g^ciu i allv undulating, 
deep and boggy. In the hollows^ it is ulieu uiaiaiiy ; but, from 
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its height above tlie sca, it can every wliere be easily drained. 
This protiihes to be highly productive, and equally fit for grain 
ot TNtttarage. Wherever the superflitoiu water has been car^ 
ried off by a natural outlet, a rich vegetation of fern and flax* 
(phormitttn tenax) has sprung up, giving additbnai firmness ftf 
the soil by decayed leaves, and yielding It rich harvest to the 
native planter. This is particularly th6 case On the low hills 
above the sea-shorc, which are well wooded, and encircle the 
island with a verdant zone. Wliere these hills are snndv, the 
decayed le.ives cast by the trees have formed a light, blac k soil, 
which the nrttives prefer for agriculture. The conical hills, 
which rest on a volcanic rock, have a very rich soil in their nhifjU- 
bourhood, which is generally covered with a vegetation of fern 
and trees, agreeably mixed together^ atld thescj fertile spots arte 
like so many oases rising from the surrounding bog. On the tvest 
side of Wanga roa Bay, and at other places betweeti Maungii iltiT 
and Emo kawa, the soil has been set on ft re by some cause or 
other, and is burning slowly beneath the surface : the temperature, 
also, although neither flames nor fire are visible, is ttiuch raised. 
'* To alii kni ka'i te one one*' (the fire consumes the earth), savthe 
natives; and in consequence of this slow comljustinn. which had 
begun before the New Zealand colonists settled here, six years 
ajjo, and niav, indeed, be traced to a much earlier period, the 
soii in the neighbouriiood, is gradually sinking. The vesjetation at 
these places is extremely vigorous, though the soil is perfectly dry. 
A phenomenon like this, of a burning soil; is not unparalleled, as 
in several places beds of coal, accidentally ignited, have eontuined 
to burn slowly for a long series of years : this is therefore expli- 
cable, without any reference to volcanic agency. What has been 
already said applies almost exclusively to the northern part of the 
island, which presents another remarkable fcatnre; viz., several 
lakes, usually surrounded bv u^ently slopiivj hills. These lakes 
are, for the most part, at the back of the low hills which run 
parallel with the coast, for there is general Iv an outlet for the 
water into the sea. They are most frequent near the northern 
coast, and are usually one or two miles in circumference. There 
are some als5 not far from the beach near the western coast ; the 
largest of which is at the head of Waitangi Bay, and about 6 miles 
in circumference. A river, named Te Manga pe, from 6 to 
8 yards broad, drains this lake, and is tributary to another river, 
which enters Waitangi harbour. The hills surrounding these 
lakes are slightly wooded, and form n beautiful feature in the 
Ware kauri landscape. The shores of the Manga pe river are 
low, and, at some places, its water is stagnant. 

* A large, riuliy ^Uuit, very different from cummou flax*— Bd. 
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Tins lake is separated by a range of low fertile bills from Te 
Wanga, the largest lake in the island, which is, however, brack- 
ish. Il is about 25 miles long, and 6 or 7 broad, and there- 
fore occupies a very large portion of the whole island. It is sur- 
rounded by hills either wooded or bog^y. On its eastern side, it is 
separated from the sea by low sandhills about 100 yards broad. 
At one place, the intervening hills disappear, and between the lake 
and the sea there is only a low sandy beach : the level of the lake 
is about 2 feet above high- water mark. According to the natives, 
tbe sea never encroedies upon it. Its mtier is only slightly brack- 
isbj probably fxom infiltration, as it is supplied by two large streams 
wbim would otherwise make its water fresh. They descend in 
a serpentine course from a range of low hills which run from N. to 
S. to tbe southern extremity of the island. Although only a few 
yards broad, these streams are deep and rapid, discharging their 
waters into a long branch of the lake. Both these rivers would be 
very useful for turmng mills. The Wanga lake occasionally 
empties its waters into the sea, by breaking over its low barriers. 
This may happen periodically, when it has been sufficiently re- 
pleniiilied by its tributaries, or perhaps after particularly wet 
seasons. In such cases avast quantity of its waters is discharged. 
Tbe land at its southern eztremitj is then left dry to the extent of 
several miles» and the way from Wai keri, a native setdement 
on the eastern shore, to Waitangi harbour on tbe western, is 
much shortened. The last time that this discharge of tbe water 
took place was in 1837. This factsboWs that a large part of 

the lake coidd easily be dr^iined. 

The larger and belt cm ])art of the island is tlint to the south- 
ward of Waitangi harbour. It has an undulating surface, is not 
so boggy as the rest, and is either covered with an open forest 
of moderate sized trees, or with high fern, la which case 
the land can be brought into cultivation with very little labour. 
In general tbe soil is extremely fertile and preferred by the 
natives, to that of New Zealand, where the soil is often covered 
with almost impenetrable forests. The winds which sweep over 
these islands are not suflu iently violent to injure vegetation, and 
it is only in a few peculiarly exposed places on the coast that the 
shrubs appear stunted. 

It is worthy of remark that some of the streams and rivulets 
are i)lack. and of a light brown tint even in transmitted light ; but 
this may be easdy explained, as they ooze from boggy land. Not- 
withstanding this, however, the water is excellent, and fit for all 
purposes. The Mangatu, the principal stream which flows 
into Waitangi Bay, has a bar at its mouth, which is passable 
by a boat only at high water; but beyond the bar, tbe river is * 
navigable for about 3 miles, even at low water^ as its depth is 
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often 12 feet, thou^fh its channel is narrow. It then becomes 
a mere rivulet, which winds its way thro uo^h n deep valley from 
K. to VV. It rises from a range of hills in the southern jiart of 
the island, near the two rivers which discharg^c themselves into 
the lake Wanga. The length of the Mangatu is about 12 miles; 
at its mouthy the left shore is higher than Uie right, which forms a 
low land : both are wooded or covered with fern. That strange 
plant, the karaka tree,* with its glossy leaves, and frnitof agolden 
yellow, a very handsome draoophyllum^ and many other trees and 
shrubs enlivened by singing birds and the splendid parroquet, 
together with the unshorn honours of the native forest, formabeaU' 
tiful and impressive scene. The clear, tranquil and transparent 
though black, water of these streams reflects every object with 
a very distinct outline, like a darkened landscape-glass. 

On a careful examination of the structure of this island^ it is 
manliest that the sea has left many places bare which were once 
covered by its waters. 

During my stay there, in the months of May, June and 
July, I always found the climate extremely mild and agreeable. 
After 8 6*clock in the morning, the thermometer was never 
below 45^ or above 60^ of Fal&renheit's scale, though it was 
then the winter season. I was often obliged to sleep in the open 
air, covered only by a light cloak ; and though it was sometimes 
wet witli dew in the morning. 1 never experienced any inconve- 
nience. Boin"!- surrounded by the sea, the air is always moist and 
cool, but never misty, the vapour being carried off by the constant 
breezes. Even during the winter, the sky is generally cloudless 
and of the deepest blue. The changes of temperature arc neither 
so sudden nor so frequent as in New Zealand, where they are 
occasioned by the neighbourhood of high mountains, capped with 
snow. Chatham Island being far in the ocean, at a distance from 
any neighbouring land, its heat and cold are both moderated by 
the sea breeze : bat th^e is no want of rain ; and we had 
showers for a few hoiirs, every week. The prevailing winds are 
N' . E . and 8. W. The climate appears very favourable to European 
consiltntions. 

This character of the climate is especially evidenced by the 
state of vegetation, which, though not remarkable cither lor 
diversity of species, the beauty of its flowers, or the magnificence 
of its trees, posMSses that freshness which is so peculiar to moist, 
insular climates^ especially to New Zealand, and, in the northern 
hemisphere, to England. The whole flora is similar to that of 
New Zealand, though in point of variety it is far inferior. Thus 
the beautiful pine tribe, of which about a dozen different species 
are found in New Zealand, has only one representative in Chatham 
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Island, a low )C!W (taxus), with purple berries, growings like our 
juniper. There are about twelve sorts of fern, all of them found 
also in New Zealand. Among those a tree-fern is remarkable. 
I have been assured by lUe natives lUaL the korau (C^'athea me- 
duilaris) also grp)vs hcrp, but I never fqund it myself. 

Rushes^ bulrushes, several kinds of grasses and the fiew 
Zealand fivx. (phormium tenax), mixed with a plant of tlie 
composltae (or syngenesious) familjj and tbe eatable fern (pteris 
espulenta), covec large districts. 

Among the trees, the karaka tree (Corynacarpns Isvigatus) 
forms the largest part of the forest. It grows to a greater size here 
t])r>n T have ever seen it in New Zealand, rising to ()0 feet in height, 
with a diameter of from 1 to 3 feet . Its wood is light and spongy, 
but it furnishes plaidvs, and may be used for several purposes. On 
the eastern and northern sides of the island, this tree attains its 
greatest thickness : it is the only tree which the natives can use for 
making canoes, some of which I have seen nearly 3 iieet broad* 

Another ^ree, which» how^er« is rather scarce, and is of an 
irregnlai* growths has a yellow^ Vagrant wood, like sandeUnroodj 
to which family it probably belongs. It is called kalamu, or 
karainu. 

7'he tupa kihi (Coriaria sarmentosa) is found among the shrubs ; 
it gives a very beautiful and durable blnrl:. nnd is used bv the 
natives for dyeing the strings of their mats. In New Zealand the 
nativps use, lor that purj^ose, the bark of the hinau tree (Elseocar- 
pijs hinau) ; but, as they did not find that tree on their arrival in 
Ware kauri, they soon fixed upon another to sup])ly its place. 

I'he esculents planted by the natives are potatoes, different 
kinds of tprnipsj cabbages, taro (esculent Arnm)» and some 
tobacco, which thrives we|l> even in winter; and on Pitt*s Island^ 
wheat, formerly sown there by sealers, now grows wild. The 
natives have no maize. A sraall parroquet, very common in the 
island, is said to devoar the seeds. They have in abundance dif- 
ferent sorts of pumpkins, which form a great part of their food. 

With regard to the capabilities of the island, it maj be afhrmed 
that whatever thrives in h'.ngland would thrive there also ; planta* 
tioiis ut loiest-trees wouhl improve both the soil and climate, as 
affording moni shelter, and luiuibhing tiuibcr for building. Of 
fuel there is no want, as lignite and turf are found in suiiicient 
quantity. For t]ie vine, the fmit of wtdxth will not ripen without 
long and considerable snmmer-heat, this climate is not well suited. 

The animal^ like the vegetable world is here poor in species^ 
and all the animals, with the exce])lion, perhaps, of one or two 
birds, are common both to it and New Zealand. Except the Nor- 
way rat, there are no quadrupeds; birds and fishes constituting all 
the remaining ]>ortion of the animal tribes, particularly the latter, 
which are numerous and impof ^uat. Both th^ spermaceti and 
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black whales are seen in abundance off the shore, and visit the 
east coast, especially in June and the following months. The first 
whaling station on this coast was established at Oinga in 1840^ by a 
Capteio Ricbtrcl ; mialber was afterwards formed fartlier north- 
wards. The southern seslers used forqierly tp visit Ware |caari 
and the neighbouring islets and re^fs, in fxmsid^fuble numbers. 
Captain Broughton says that mpst of the natives whom he s^^w 
had seal-skin cloaks. At present that is no longer the ct^e, as 
the seal has nearly disappeared. About twelve years ago, seal- 
hunting: was very profitable, and yielded many thousatK^ skins : the 
last sealrr whom I saw at Ware kauri had got only iiity in two 
years, and did not exj)ect to eret anv more. 

The birds are more numerous. Vast floc ks of the common dark 
grey duck, snipes, plovers, eurlews and redbilU uihabit thp lakes 
and sea-shores* and a sand-lark which builds its nest on th(> 
ground, abounds in the bushes pf phormium and fern. In si^mineir 
the ducks* eggs furnish tUe natives with a favourite article of food. 
The forest is enlivened by numerous tuis or mocking-birds; a 
little green panroquet flocks in hundreds to the potato-fields, aii4 
proves a great nuisance to the farmer by picking up the seed as 
socm ns it is sown. This bird is generally a little larp^er than the 
New Zealand parroquet, and is perhaps a different species. The 
njako-mako, the finest songster in. New Zealand, is also found here, 
and is larger than it is there, which rais(?s a suspicion of its being 
another species of the honey-eater. Tiie large New Zealand 
pigeon, called k6k^pa/* finds plentiful food he^re in the fruit of 
the karaka-tree and the b^f s of a smilaz. There are also three 
or four small, inseptavorous birds. A new kind of rail wqs for* 
aerly very common ; buti since cats and dogs have been introduced* 
it has become very icorce. The natives call this bird meriki, and 
catch it with nooses. I often heard its short, shrill voice in the 
bush, and, after much trouble, obtained a living specimen. 

Crawfish, lobsters, cockles and other lish abpund QU thft 
shores, and the fresh- water eel grows to a large size. 

The natives of these islands, with an account of whom I con- 
clude my remarks, were found by Captain Broughton to be a 
cheerful race, full of mirth and laughter, dressed in'seal-skins or 
mats* and courageous enough to resist bis landing* The sealers 
who first visited the bland> — and I met with some who had been 
there ten years ago, — found the natives numerous and healthy* in 
number at least 1200^ and they were received by them with a hearty 
welcome. What a wretched change has taken place in the short 
inter\'al which has since elapsed! — a change occasioned by the 
importation of a large number .of New Zealanders brought thither 
by an European ship. Not ninetij of the original natives now 
survive in the. whole grpup ; a few yeais ol sl^v^ry and degradation 
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have reduced tlicii numbers, and in a short time every trace of 
them will be iost^ as even the New Zealanders have disidained to 
intermarry with them ! 

These original inhabitants call themselves Tuiti ; but this name is 
now scarcely ever heard^ as they themteWeB have adopted the name 
of Blafello (black fellow), which was kindly bestowed upon them 
by Europeans, and readily adopted by the New Zealanders. In 
ooniparison with the latter^ they have indeed a darker shade of the 
skin, which is, however, by no means universal, as individuals may 
be found who are of as light a complexion as the former; and 
the deeper liue of the Chatham Islanders may he in great mea- 
sure attributed to their greater exposure and still greater unclean- 
liness. They are neither so tall, muscular nor well proportioned 
as their western neighbours, especially the women and the younger 
men. They have often short necks, thick heads, and, when 
young, prominent paunches ; the forehead is often low and sloping, 
the cheekbones prominent, the eyes narrower, the nose flat and 
dumsy. Whether straight or curled, all have black, glossy hair; 
their eyes are of the same colour, and their teeth white aiod regular, 
but they have generally a downcast look. Some of the men have 
well-proportioned forms, and are handsome. They are Poly* 
nesians, nndnot PapuaS;, and their present state of degradation may 
be ascribed to the miseries which they suffer from tbe oppressive 
swav ol tlie IVew Zealanders, and from want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. These unhappy islanders were in a far different state some 
years ago ; but now they are reduced to the greatest misery : they 
are the labourers and porters of-their masters, who have no notion 
of anything like moderation in ihp labour they exact; so that 
ulcerated backs bent almost double, and emaciated, paralytic limbs 
with diseased lungs, are the ordinary lot of these ill-£sted wretches, 
to whom death must be a blessing. This is no exaggeration. 
Almost all whom 1 saw wm living in miserable huts in the open 
fields ; their disposition is morose and taciturn, and it was with 
difficulty that 1 could gain their confidence ; but, after I had suc- 
ceeded in doing so, I found them not at all deficient in intellect, 
and naturally cheerful. To an European, by birth a Dane, who 
was livmg with the last surviving daughter of their former chief, 
and treated them with kindness, having restored some of them to 
a happier coupon, they were much attached^ and fcnr him they 
worked cheerfully. Not only have their numbers been thinned by 
slavery, but the skulls whidi are seen lying on the beach, pierced 
by musket'balls or battered by clubs, show that many of the 
natives, who were perfectly inoffensive, have heen murdered hy the 
New Zealanders ; and, when qvestioned about it, the latter 
acknowledge the fact; but one Irihe always lays it at the door of 
another. An excess of toes, so as to have six or more on each 
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foo^, is not very uncommon, as is the case also amons: otber savage 
nations. Sometimes it is difficult to distinguish their sex ; and a 
sealer who had formerly lived among them, told me that they 
often cmasrulale their male children 1>v roinprcssinor their tes- 
tirlps })riw(H a stones. This is highly probable, as the island is 
l(j<) deficient in natural resources to provide food for a lar^re popu- 
lation, and no method of preventing an over-population can be 
more obvious or effectual. On the hrst arrival of the European 
sealeis, the oomHtion of thb people, miserable as it might be, was 
far superior to what it is now. The fruit of the karaka-tree sup- 
plied thm with food, which, though acrid and poisonous when 
fresh, is rendmd nutritious by boiling and soaking in running 
water ; fem-roots> sea-eggs (echini) found in the hollows of tt^ 
rocks, orange-coloured ascidis (sea-pears) thrown up by the sea, 
various kinds of shell -fish, especially haliotis, patella, periwinkles 
and mussels, eaten either raw or roasted ; crabs, lobsters and 
freshwater fish, especially eels ; buds, snared or speared, were 
ali iormerly the principal articles of their diet; but they have all 
now given way to potatoes and pumpkins, and the above-named 
deliciuBtes aie now procured <»ily for the sick. Formerly they were 
either naked, or wore a thin covering of the fredi leaves of the 
Phormium tenax^ sometimes also a seal-skin. Th^ had no orna- 
ments or decorations, and were not tatooed. Dispersed over the 
island in small families, they lived without any shelter, or in mere 
huts near the lakes, and in the thickets. Their government 
seems to have been patriarchal ; their only instruments were knives 
made of sharp pieces of quartz for cutting; their canoes, called 
korari, and described by Broughton, are still seen in the island, 
and were very remarkable ; they are like a large sledge made of 
a wickcrwork formed from tough creepers, principally a smilax ; 
their, double bottom of wickerworkis bound together by split strips 
of that creeper, or by pieces of New Zealand flax (phormium) ; 
the space between these bottoms is filled up with the buoyantkelp, 
and these canoes, which are propelled by coarse paddles, go well 
over the surf. The natives ventured in them even as far as Rangi 
haute or Rangi tutahi, a distance of nearly 20 miles. Their 
only articles of furniture were a vessel in the form of a sugar- 
loaf, for holding water, iii uic ol the leaves oi the New Zealand 
ilax, and their only weapons, rarely used bv them, were clubs. 

When the New Zealanders lirat visited this peo])Ie, they did 
not understand their language ; but, as it is merely a dialect of 
that of New Zealand, the natives soon learnt the language of 
their oppressors* or rather formed an intermediate dialect, differing 
less in words and construction than in pronunciation. They now 
seldom use their own dialect, not even among themselves. As 
far as I could judge, it does not bear so dose a relation to that of 
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New Zealand as to that of Tahiti. TJie sanie woi (ij> are differently 
acceiited; tUe last syllables of a wor4 arp oftpp drawled t^uf • 
0 is ufi^ for a, e for di, &c., iqt instance : — 

The New Zealand word Wai, water, u We. 

, , A'reiso, tongue, is CVrefo. 

» % Moe, Bleep, it Mo. 

1 1 Motu, ial^, is Wff|a. 

Th^r s«ng» also difiGsr from those of New^ Zealand. I never 
heard one of them sin^, but a New Zealander onoe imitated them« 

and I was struck with the soft and plaintive character of the tune. 
They therefore do not belong to the same branch of the Poly** 
nesian race as the New Zealandcrs. 

No tradition seems to exist among' tlicui respecting thoir origin : 
they only say that the two frojufi wlipm they all are descended lived 
at first in Pitt s Island. 

Their ignorance of the use of the phormiunij and their inability 
to work it up as the New Zealandere do^ is a remarkable trait of 
the difference between them ; and the mat* seen among them by 
Broughton were no longer founfl when the sealers first arrived 
there. It seems to be a sure proof that the natives of Ware kauri 
are not descended from the New Zealanders, that they possess 
none of those arts in which the latter are skilled. 

The peculiar form of their canoes^ noticed above, and their 
funeral rites, are other indications of a different origin from that 
of the New Zealanders: the latter deposit their dead in a sitting 
posture ill >v()(* len boxes; the former burnt them. The ''Tapu," 
or Prohil)iiive Law with respect to sacred or dreaded objects. 
Was common to them with the rest of the great Polynesian race. 

But the event which hat had so fotal an influence on the condi- 
tion of the natives of these islands was the importation of various 
tribes of New Zealanders about 10 years ago (in 1830 or 1831). 
Mate oro, a chief of the Nga te Awa branch of the Nga te Mo- 
tunga tribe, and Te Puahi, a chief of the Nga te Toma tribe then 
living in Port Nicholson, whither they had been driven by the 
Wai l<ato tribe from the Mokau, One'iro, and Komimi rivers, on 
the western coast ot the northern island of New Zealand, were 
brought to Ware kauri, by two scalers, the latter soon alter the 
former. A pot belonging to the first of these sealers having 
been placed on sacred ground, was broken by the natives ; in 
consequence of which the crew of the sealer assisted Mate oro, 
and a pack of bnli-dogs was sent in pursuit of the offenders. When 
found in the interior of the island. Mate oro shot their leader. The 
Bnropeans caught twelve of them and hanged them f|!Qm the 
trees with their heads downwards, leaving them in that state till 
they were nearly dead. This refined piece of cruelty, which ex- 
tseeds the ingenuity of the New Zealanders, is not unhappily 
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without its parallel in t]^e history of the intoi course of Eutq- 
peans with the Polynesians. The New Zcahiiul (•hid's, liowever, 
saw iiii mediately how easy a concjuest such adetenceless rar e would 
prove to their counUymeri who jiossesscd fire-arms. Thoy both 
returned to Port Nicholson, proposed to their tribes an emigration 
to the Chatham Islauils, and their scheme was willingly adopted, 
as it put them at once beyond the reach of thp Nga tc Kaho- 
bunuj the propii^rt of Port Nipholaon^ and made them masteri 
of a fine vad fertile island, with plenty of slav^ to cqltivate it. 
A brig, named the Lprd Rodney/' wl^ich soon afterwards 
arrived at Port Nicholson^ was hired by them for pigs, flax, 
mats and potatoes, amounting in value to a considerable sum. 
The mate remained at Port Nicholson to salt the pork; and in 
two trips, the whole of tlu* tribes of the N<:a to Motuii'j-a. and N<ra 
te Toma, with a few ot the K/keri wai and Taranaki tribes, reached 
Chatham Island. The ab!>rii:;;ncs were reduced to slavery with- 
out opposition, and dividctl auiou": the dilTerent tribes, as was 
also the land. The tribes of the Nga te Motuuga, whose chiefs 
were £. Mare, Ko teriko and Mate orQ> received, as their shares 
the N. W. end of the island and the greater \mTi of the western 
coast ; Waitangi Bay. the northern and eastern coast and the 
S. W. part of the islsod fell to the share of the chiefs of the Nga 
te Toma, A hi Totara and his brother £ tunat end to the chiefs of 
the Kekeri wai, Hau moa, and Erau. The number of the New 
Zealanders was about 800 ; and by means of the labour of their 
slaves the land was soon brought into cultivation, so that they 
cuiild lurnisli supplies for the thirty or more vessels which an- 
nually resort to the island. The aborigines possessed neither 
dogs nor pigs: the New Zealanders brought the latter, together 
with potatoes and different kinds of seeds. 

The feuds and jealousies which constantly prevail among such 
rival and independent chieftains as the heads of the New Zea- 
land trihes could not fail to interrupt the harmony of the 
invaders as soon as they had firmly established themselves in the 
island ; and only four months before our arrival^ £ Mare w itli his 
tribe, envvinir the position of the N«2:a te Toma, and invited, as 
Was said, by the captain of a vessel from Sydney, who had i)ro- 
miscd to buy the land from him as soon as it was conquered, 
came to Waitangi, and laid siecrc to the strongholds of the Nga 
te Toma lor the pur|)osc of :3Uir\iiig them out, and then exter- 
minating them, and making himself sole possessor of the island. 
The Nga te Toma were not, however, un})repared, for, having 
long foreseen what was ahout to take place, they had laid in pro- 
visions^ on which they had already subsisted for four months. 

On our arrival in Waitangi, the captain of an American whaler 
informed us of the existing hostilitiet ; and we soon witnessed the 
fling of musksta from ita stoccadet of the opposite partiei. 
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£ Mare, whose party irot ertablithed in newly-constructed houses 

on the left bank of the river, received us with n hrarty welcome, 
and ferried us across to see his fortifications. An armed party of 
the Ng"a te Motnnfja, his followers. Was stationed there in trenches 
thrown up beUind Jiig;h pallisadoes, in which they had constructed 
temporary houses : liiey occasionally fired into the Pa of the Nga 
te Toma, which was only about 60 yards distant. The firing, 
however, ceased on our arrival, and^we passed, without anv flag of 
trace, into the Pa of the Nga te Toina. This Pa occupied a large 
extent of ground : in front was the sea and a broad sandy beach ; 
at the back a low ^swamp; the besieged had done everything with 
great skill to secure their position : deep trenches were hollowed 
out, under the shelter of which they followed their daily occupa- 
tions : double and triple pallisadoes, often 30 feet high,, made of 
the stems of trees, enclosed the Pa, and were pierced by loopholes, 
while trenc hes well covered for the outposts stretched down the 
saiidhilis L<jwards the seashore. Te Ahi Totara (burning grass), 
the principal chief and his people, received us cheerfully, and 
did not appear to have suffered mndi from the siege they had 
sustained. They even offered to furnuAi us with a stock of pota- 
toes. This, however, as I afterwards learned, was a mere rodo- 
montade, for they had been, for some time, put upon an allowance. 
To the northward there was a high tower built of logs, in which 
watch was constantly kept. They were plentifully provided with . 
mnskets and ammunition. Some people in this Pa had been 
daiiiTt rously wounded j among them were a young woman and a 
boy \\ lio had been sent to fetch water from the swamp behind 
them, which was the only place whence they could obtain that 
indispensable article. 

I passed without hindrance into the stoccade of the Nga te 
Motunga, the opposite party, where I saw a six-pounder and a 
swivel mounted, but they were not used. 

The number of people in the Pa of the Nga te Toma 
was about 180; in the stoccade of the Nga te Motunga the 
numbers were more considerable : and there were more able-bodied 
men. The war iiad not been taken up by all the families of thr^se 
tribes: two large jjarties of the Nga te Toma, living on the 
eastern coast, h ul only fortified their villages and laid up a store 
of provisions, as L Mare had threatened them with extermination 
after his conq^uest of the Pa at Waitangi. Many individuals - 
were neutral, and allowed to carry news from one party to the 
other. 

The aborigines were serving their respective masters on each 
side ; but, as slaves, took no part in the contest. 

We communicated to both parties the cause of our coming to 

their island : they were eager to embrace the opportunity of 
seUiug their land and of having white colonists established among 
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them. The existing warfare, luvwever^ made our negodation 
difficult: the agent of the Companj coniidered it as his duty not 
only to satisfy the daims of both parties, but to saye, if possible, 

the weaker from destruction. 

£ Mare, who himself did not engage in the war, but was 
merely an adviser, and Mate oro, bis Commander-iU'Chief, were 
from time our daily jrnests, Afato oro was the brother of 

1 ijKihi. a c liief in Queen Charlotte's Sound, who had written 
introductory letters for us. All the prople in the island were at 
that time sufferings iroiii a maliqfnant iniluenza; and I had a frreat 
deal to do in providing tUciii with medicine. Both the New 
Zealanders and the aborigines universally believed that an Euro- 
pean woman, who came to the island a short time before, brought 
the disease with her, but they made no atteinpt to stone her on 
that account, as was done by the populace in a more civilised part 
of the globe in the time of the cholerai with regard to some 
physicians whom they supposed to have poisoned the wells. 

K Mare proved, on every occasion, a very intelligent and 
reasonable man. He had been for sonic time at Sydney, and had 
visited nearly the whole coast of New Zealand. He drew 
for me a chart of the Chatham Island, which exceeds in accuracy 
all the previous sketches made by Europeans. He was remark- 
ably polished in his behaviour, and tooK the greatest interest in 
all my inquiries. Our European notions of this people, whom 
we call the most ferocious savages, are strangely incorrect. 
There is not, even in their exterior appearance, the slightest 
ground for this prejudice; and, when provoked, they are not more 
ferocious than Europeans similarly circumstanced. 

All our efforts to bring about peace between F Mare and the 
Nga te Tonia, however, failed. At the be^mnmg of the siege, a 
bov. son of the former, was killed, and two more persons after- 
wards ; this unhappily made reconciliation impossible. The 
£^fent of the company, therefore, concluded an agreement w ith 
£ Mare for the purchase of all the land claimed by the Nga tc 
Motnnga ; but that chief would not hear of a tenth part of the 
land reserved for himself, choosing in preference to reserve a fer« 
tile distpct for*himself and his tribe. It was, however, finally settled 
that, should he afterwards alter his opinion, and prefer mixing with 
Europeans, he might have leave to do so, and obtain the land re- 
served for him. 

We took F Mare and some of the principal men of his tribe on 
board, and sailed for Wanga roa, which district he claimed with 
more reason as his property ; the purchase of it also was, there- 
fore, concluded to his satisfaction. The ship then took him back to 
Waitangi; but 1 set off with Mr. Hanson, the agent, for the eastern 
coast, for the purpose of exploring it, and consulting with the natives 
of the Nga te Toma triboj who Uved there in several vniall villages^ 
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how ih^T cbuld best save their telatibils at Weiitangi ft-om desttuc- 
It was at la^t a^mihed tfailt tlie ktter shbttld hk fetmved 
ftohi Waitdn^ td WiS kerl, on the B. coast. Accordingly bh dtir 
return to Waitangi we informed our besieged' fl'itoilds t&t #b fakd 

made an arrangement for their libehition, nnd it v :is d^telmiiHed 
that their renioTal shOlild takb place on the 17th of June. 

E Mnre was soon aware of our intention, and seemed to be rathe^ 
inclined to think it rijrl't that thn Ng.i ic. Toma should bb re- 
moved. On the morning^ of the day a]>pointed, an American 
whaler voluntarily gave ii]) the loan of t\v6 whale-boats, which, 
with the Cuba's boats, wore willin^^ly matined by her crew. The 
old men, women, and children, were removed first, and last came 
the fighting ihbn, in tHeir #ar dtess, duly armed and accoiitered, 
#ith feathers stubk ih their hfitiri and tUHr naked bddies sitainfed 
with bcfare. The Nga t^ Motongii re^bd all these (iibheed- 
ingl with the greatest disj[lleibii^; Hhd fited towards the boats, 
without, however, doing any Vlamage, till bur interprfeter, whd had 
married into the besieged trib^^ and had formerly lived many 
yeai-s among ihem, encouraged the men in hli boat to Cheer and 
discharg:e their muskets. At this moment their exasperated 
adversaries fired into the boats. One ball struck the stern, and 
anf»ther an oai*, but did no farther damage^ and the boats were 
soon out of their reach. 

E Mare, during the whole of these traUsactidns cOhdncted him- 
self in ^ manner worthy of a dirilised niaii. kt fi^t reihon- 
sttated ifirith Mh Hadsoh, whd Wal with hiih, Mdut his li^ht to 
remove his enemies, lind inteKere ttt dll; ihre&ietixfig tl^t h^ 
would follow the Nga te Toma wherever they went; but hb 
afterwards ordered his lilen to desist from firing. Self-command 
is a virtue which the savage {Possesses in a by far higher degtee 
than the European : it is too often ascribed to fear of otir arm?;, 
but that is sckk)m its real cause, as the saVage is remarkable for 
his contempt of death, and in this case fear could not be the 
passiDu by which K Mare was moved, as our force was too weak, 
and as he wcii knew that any aggression on our part, even in self- 
defence, would not be coiintenahced bjthe gbternHient stSjrdnej. 

It was only wheii the European boats* brew S^t his people at 
defiance, and their cheeritig roused the jidSsiohs tif E Mare*s nieii 
to the highest degree, that they fired intd otiti boats. The Ids! 
men quitting the besieged Pa had set fire to all their hotises, atid 
the flames spread rapidly among these combustible huts. On 
secin": this, the Ng-a te ATotTin^r^ rnshed into the Pa, and theti to 
the lieach, whence they fired oli their muskets towards the ship, 
danced their wnr-dance, uttering the usual yfells, and making 
the customary contortions of the face, which, together with the 
smoke and flames of the burning village behind them, formed a 
most striking and fearful picture. 
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Having now 180 natives aboard, we weighed anchor without 
delaj, ahd rsMh i6t Wftlkerij bii the E. codsi, mi more than 
80 milek disiant^ n^hicb, howeter, bd ftccoant df easterly wiiidsi 
we coald tiot reach before the 26th of Jane. During these nine 
days, though it niaj be ittl(^;med that we were not very Ooni- 
fortably drcatnStanced, the natives bebaTed in a most exemplary 
ijbantier, and were contented with the very small allowance of pro- 
visions which wo could rifford to givtf them. The rhicf?^ nnd a j^qaX 
priests, who woregcncr il ly on deck during the night, with their arms 
Uplifted to heaven, prayed for 1)ctter weather. We landed eighty of 
the party on the 23d in Kaiuga roa, and the rest at Wai keri in the 
morning of the 26th. At this place, the agent purchased from the 
whole tribes of the Nga te Toma and the K^keri wai their right 
to the possession bf the iillatids, and thus oondtldlsd the busiheto 
fo^ which he was seiit. 

The other iklilnds winch corajlletii the grbtip may be described 
ih a very few words. Rangl haiite is about 12 miles long ahd 
8 broad. It consists j^rincipally of a mountain of moderate 
height with a flat summit, and four sides which extend nearly to 
the const. It has ho harbour. There is a safe passage between it 
and Ware kauri ; and the same, I understanfl. is \ hr rase between 
Rang! haute and RaniGra tira, which latter is a mere rock. On Hangi 
haute there are twelve of the aboriginal natives. The " Western 
Reef " is a range of rocks lying off the north-west end of the island, 
oUce a fitvOtirit^ tesort of seala. The *' Cubd*' pasiibd b^een this 
rbef and the main, and fotind a deal' chaittieK 

Raiigltttiahi, or ''the Sisters/' aM twb tiyranlidical rocks about 
100 ffeet high, covered with scanty bushes, and frequented by 
countless numbers of sea-birds. There is a long line of breakers 
running westwards from these islets> which forms the North- 
West Reef." 

The rocks which form the " Forty- fourtii Degree Islands ' 
Were also seeti by us : and the *' Star Keys," marked hy high 
breakers, were visible i rom the mast-head. All these rocks were 
formerly much visited by sealers. 



5CVII. — Observations on the Indigenous Jrihrs of the N.JV, 
CocLst of America, liy John Scouler, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

Since the period of the important voyage of Vancouver, the ad- 
mirable survov«? of that navig-ator have rendered the numerous 
islands and eoiiipiicated inlets of the N.W. coast of America fami- 
liar to the geographers of Europe, The expeditions by land of 
Sir A. M'Kenzie, Lewis and Clarke, and the subse(|uent enter- 
prises of the fur-traders, have explored the coontriet which^tend 
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• from the slioies of the Pacific to the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, and have discovered the course and orig;m of the different 
rivers which flow through that extensive region; but> notwith- 
standing our pretty correct knowledge of the geography of that 
remote part of tlie American continent^ we are still, to a frreat 
extent, ignorant of the languages and history of the numerous 
trihes wliirh inhabit its islands and deeply-indented coasts^ or 
have settled along the course of its rivers. 

The history of the indigenous tribes oi the N.W. coast is the 
more interesting, since, from the very different physical conditions 
under which they are placed, they exhibit characters and manners 
that distinguish them in many respects from the race of hunters 
who wander over the plains of the Missouri. Westerly winds 
prevail on the shores of the North Pacific throughout the greater 
part of the year, and render the climate extremely moist and mild ; 
hence the winters are far more moderate along the W. coast of 
Nor til America than in corresponding latitudes on the eastern 
side of the same continent. At the mouth of the Columbia River, 
situated in nearly the same parallel of latitude as Quebec, snow 
seldom remains on the ground more tliun a few hours ; and the 
natives go about, even dming winter, with very shght dothii^. 

The configuration of the coast is another circumstance which 
has great influence on the habits of the Indians. Abonndmg in 
islands, many of them of considerable size, while the shores of the 
mainland are broken up by numerous inlets resembling the lochs 
of the western shores of Scotland, the natives obtain their chief 
supplies of food by fishing, and are thus rendered more sedentary 
than the tribes which follow the buffalo on the E. side of the 
Rocky Mountains. Even the inland-tribes of N.W. America 
are much less exclusively hunters than those which live towards 
the sources of the Missouri. 

Several causes contribute to produce this remarkable difference 
between the tribes on the eastern and western ndes of the moun- 
tains. The most abundant supply of game in N. America is 
that afforded by the buffalo, and this animal has never penetrated 
to the N.W. coast ; at the same time, the Columbia River, Fraser^s 
Hiver, ^uod the other streams on the W. side of the mountains, 
abound in salmon almost to their sourcp. The inland tribes of 
the N.W. region reside chiefly on the margins of rivers, where 
they live on salmon during the suinmer, and prepare great quan- 
tities of the same fish for their winter supply. The produce of 
the chase is, therefore, with them a secondary consideration. On 
the E. side of the mountains no supplies of salmon can be ob- 
tained ; the rivers either flow into fresh-water lakes, or, as is the 
case with the tributaries of the Mississippi, their sources are too 
remote from the sea to permit of the immigrations of salmon from 
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ialt to fresh water. The habits of the eastern natives are almost 
as unsettled as those of the buffalo^ whose migrations bring along 
with them alternations of abundance ami stan'ation. 

It is, at least in part, owing to these peculiarities of their phy- 
sical condition that the habit's and social arrangements of ihc Indians 
on the opposite sides of the riiounlains present such a n aiarkable 
contrast. The N.W. Indians, especially the coasl-lribes, have 
made considerable progress in the rude arts of savage life. Their 
canoes are constructed with much skill ; their houses> being for 
permanent residence, have been erected with some forethought 
and attention to comfort ; and their fishing apparatus and artides 
of domestic ec nomy are far more numerous and elaborate than 
can be found in the temporary lodge of hunting-tribes. From 
this settled mode of life, they arc more accustomed to continuous 
labour, and even show considerable aptitude for passing into an 
agricultural state. 

In the followinfj; communication, I shall confmc my remarks 
chiefly to the coast-tribes which spread from the Columbia River 
northwards to Queen Charlotte*s Island, as it is with them alone 
that I am acquainted from personal observation. The information 
which I have collected would be very meagre, if I had not enjoyed 
the advantage of obtaining a great amount of valuable material 
from my friend, Mr. Tolmie, Surgeon to the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, who has resided for eight years on the N.W. coast, and has 
paid much attention to the languages and manners of the Indians. 
To this gentleman I am indebted for the extensive vorahnlaries 
appen(ie<l to this paper, as likewise for numerous and interesting 
remarks on the manners and physical character of the Indians, 
and for a collection of crania of the dilfereut Northern Tribes. 
The vocabularies collected by Mr. Tolmie will, I trust, be of 
value to those who take an interest in the history of the aboriginal 
tribes of North America; especially as they exhibit more copious 
information respecting the north-western dialects than is to be found 
in any publication with which I am acquainted. These Tables con- 
tain very extensive vocabularies of no fewer than seventeen dif- 
ferent dialects, and 1 have reason to know that the utmost pains 
have been bestowed on renderina; them as accurate as possible. 

In attempting a description of the numerous tribes of the N.W. 
coast, I shall be guided chiefly by considerations founded on their 
physical character, manners and customs, and on the aflhiities of 
their languages. The Indian tribes of the N.W. may be divided 
into two groups, the Insular and the Inland, or those who in* 
habit the ulands and adjacent shores of the mainland, and subsist 
almost entirely by fishing; and those who live in the interior, 
and are partly hunters. This division is perhaps arbitrary, or at 
least, imperfect, as there are several tribes whose affinities with 
eithor group is obscure; but as these difiiculties will be fully 
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stated, it is hoped this arrangement will give rise to no misappre- 
hension. 

The Insular Group comprehends a great number of Tribes 
extending along the shores of the Pacific^ from the Columbia 
River to Sitga,* and up to the Polar Regions, where the northern 
members of this group are conterminous with the Esqnimanx. 
The Insular and Coast Tribes of Indians may be divided into two 
Families^ the Northern and Southern. The Northern Family con- 
sists of numerous little tribes or communities^ which have spread 
from the Arctic Circle to the northern extremity of Quadra and 
Vancouver's Island, Ail the Indian tribes in the Hussian terri- 
tory belong to this Family, and their language appears, from the 
scanty vocabulary published by Wran<^el, to he very nearly iden- 
tical with that spoken in Queen Charlotte's Island. 

This northern family, if we select the Queen Charlottes 
Islanders as specimens, are by far the best looking, most intel- 
ligent and energetic people on the N.W. coast, and in every 
respect contrast favourably with the Southern Tribes of Nootka 
Sound and the Columbia. They are taller and stronger than the 
Nootkans, their limbs are better formed, and their carriage is much 
bolder. They permit the hair of the upper lip to grow, and their 
mustachios are often as strong as those of Europeans. Their 
complexion, when they are washed and free from paint, is as 
white as that of the people of the S. of Europe. Their women 
practise a kind ot deformity which is unknown among the Southern 
Tribes. An incision is made in the lower lip in a direction 
parallel to its length, and an oval piece of wood introduced into 
the wound, is worn by them on all occasions. The custom of 
flattening the head, so common among the Southern Tribes, appears 
t ) be unknown in any of the districts to the N. of Quadra and 
Vancouver's Island. The Indians of the Northern Family are re- 
markable for their ingenuity and mechanical dexterity in the 
constrnrtion of their canoes, houses and different warlike or 
fishing implements. Thev construct drmkmg-vessels, tobacco- 
pipes, &c. from a soft argiiiaceous stone, and these articles are 
remarkable for the symmetry of their form, and the exceedingly 
elaborate and intricate figures which are carved upon them. 
\^th respect to carving and a faculty for imitation, the Queen 
Charlotte's Islanders are equal to the most ingenious of the Poly- 
nesian Tribes. 

The more Northern Tribes of this family inhabit the Russian 
territory, and are enumerated by Wrangelf under the names of 
Kolosbes, Ugalentzes, Atnas, Kolchans^ and Kenaies. The 
Tun Ghaase are the most northern Indians of this family which 
have any intercourse with English fur-traders : they are a small 
tribe, inhabiting the S.E. corner of Prince of Wales's Archipelago. 
Their language, as Mr. Tolmie conjectured, is nearly the same 

* AUo Sitkha, or Sitka.— £d. f Or rather Ba«r iu Wxaugel, p. 226.~lfio. 
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as tliat spoken at Sitga. Mr. Toltnie states that they are the 
bravest people, as well as the best hunters, on the coast» and havej 
from the earliest period, possessed and deserved the (x>nfidence of 

the ^Vliites. 

The Haidah tribes of the Northern Family inhabit Queen 
Charlotte's Island, but a colony of this people, called the Kyga- 
nies, hrive settled at the southern oxtremitv of Prince of Wales's 
Archipelago, and in the Northern Island, These Kyganies have 
had more intercourse with the Whites, and consider themselves 
more civilised than the utber irihes, whom they regard with fceUngs 
of contempt. They are very cleanly, fierce aiid daring; and 
when nmqppreliensive of hostilities from abroad, keep up their 
warlike habits by having an occasional brcnl among themselves. 
In fimner times, when the sea^otter abounded, the Massettes,* 
Skittegds,f Cumshawds, and other (Haidah) tribes inhabiting the 
eastern shores of Queen Charlotte's Island, were among the most 
wealthy on the coast : sinoe the sea-otter has been destroyed, the 
Haidahs have herome poor, and have been reduced to other plans 
in order to pioi uie blankets. They fabricate most of the curi- 
osUies found on the coast, but their staple article is the potato, 
which they sell in jjreat quantities to the mainland tribes. In 
the autumn, there is <£uile a competition among the Haidahs 
who shall carry early potatoes to the mainland. Fleets of from 
forty to fifty canoes arrive early in September, and proceed to the 
difoent villages of the Chimmesyant nation, and the potato-fair 
seldom ends without more or less fighting. They also manu- 
facture and export canoes, and are diemselves very venturous on 
the deep. When they visit the mainland, they are bold and 
treacherf>ns, and always ready for mischief 

This account of the Haidah tribes has been furnished by Mr. 
Tolmie, and is the more interesting, as it affords very satisfactory 
evidence of the aj)lilude of the Queen Charlotte's Islanders to 
adopt the customs and improvements of civilised iiie. Wlien 
Europeans began to frequent the N.W. coast for the purpose of 
collecting furs, especially those of the j^-oUer, the shores of 
Queen Charlotte*s Island afforded an abundant supply of this 
valuable article, and the Haidah tribes carried on an extensive 
commerce with the English and Americans. During the period 
when this trade was flourishing, a taste for European commodities 
was created, which still continues, althf)n<rh the sea -otter, the 
sole article in return for which those foreign luxuries could be 
obtained, has been almost extirpated. In the meanwhile, the 
Haidahs had learned to cultivate the potato, and to supply the 
continental tribes with provisions. They now obtain their blankets 
from the latter, who in their turn procure them from the fur- 
traders in exchange for their beaver-skins. The taking of this 
first step in improvement distinguishes the Queen Charlotte's 

* Or HtMceU.— Ed. f Or Skiddegeet^En, X Cbemmeiyan?— Ed. 
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Islanders iVoiii the Southern Tribes of the Columbia River, who 
have enjojed much greater advantaget . Although Europeans have 
been settled among the Cheenodcs of the Columbia for twenty- 
five jears, they cannot be induced to adopt the cultivation of 
the potato, or to breed pigs and poultry, not\vithstandin<; the 
example has been set them for so long a period. This inferiority 
of the tribes on the Columbia may be accounted for by the vast 
abundanco of salmon and stur^reon which that river supplies^ as 
wp11 as h\ the natural indolence of the poople 

The numerous tribes which inhabit tlic isbiiuls and coasts from 
Queen Charlotte's Island to 60'' N. lat., uiu|in :.ilonably belong 
to one Northern i'anulj. The points of similarity between them 
are numerous and unequivocal. They resemble each other in 
physical features and intellectual character : they are bold, indus- 
trious and ingenious, when compared with the Southern Family. 
They differ also from the southern tribes in arbitrary customs : 
thus the practice of flattening the head is unknown among them, 
while the lip-ornament worn by the women of the Northern Family 
is not used by any tribe to the south of Quadra and Vancouver's 
Island. The most decisive circumstance is, however, thr neas 
affinity of all the northern dialects. In as far as I ha\e been 
able to obtain vocabularies, it appears that the numbers and names 
ol simple and familiar objects are often the same among all these 
tribes. It is true the language of the Southern Branch appears to 
be. radically the same as that of the Northern Family ; but, at the 
same time, it appears that the dialects of the Northern Section 
differ less from each other than any one of them does from the lan- 
guage spoken at Nootka Sound, or on the banks of the Columbia. 

The Chimmesyam appear to belong to the Northern Family, 
although they have some affinity with the Southern Division. 
This extensive tribe of Indians inhabits the coast of the mainland 
from 55° 30' N., down to 53° 30' N. These Indians rosemble 
the Haldahs in the energy of their character, and, accordmg to 
Mr. Tolmie, are much more active and cleanly than the tribes to 
the south. Although the language of the Chimmesyans appears 
to have more affinity with that of the Southern than of the Northern 
tribes, I have ventured to refer them to the latter Family. In 
their physical features, they agree with the northern tribes. On 
comj>aring a series of crania of the Chimmesyans wiA a similar 
series obtained from the burying places of the Cheenooks on the 
Columbia River, it is found that a very consideiable difference 
exists between them; both the Cheenook and Chimmesyan skulls 
arc characterised by very broad and high cheek-bones, with a 
recedinn; forehead, but in their secondary features they differ re- 
markably. The Cheenook cranium, even when not flattened, is 
long and narrow, compressed laterally, and keel-shape<i, like the 
skidl of the Esquimaux, while the Chimmesyan's head is much 
broader between the parietal and tempd^ bones, and its vertex is 
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remarkably flat. These characters are so apparent, that there 
is no (lifficulty in dislinp^iiishing' the crania of tlie two tribes. 

Mr. Tolmie suspects that the language of the Chimmesyan 
has a considerable affinity with that of the Carrienft'*' of New Cale- 
donia; and if thii conjecture be correct, it would prove that the 
Northern Insnlar Race has penetrated far into the interior of the 
continent. 

The second or Southern Family of the insular tribes may be 
also denominated Nootka- Columbian, from the two places in 
which till \ hnve hr\<] most intercourse with Europeans, and ^ybere 
their manners and lanffuafje arc best known. This division com- 
prehends the tribes inhabiting Quadra and Vancouver's Island, 
and the adjacent inlets of the niuuilaud, down to the Columbia 
River, and perhaps as far S. as Umpq^ua| river and the northern 
part of New California. The numerons tribes of this Family, 
though intimately related to the Northern Division^ by affinity of 
language and many words common to the dialects of both, differ 
from the latter in phjrsical character, and also in arbitrary cnstcmis. 
The Nootka«Ccdambians are of smaller stature than the Northern 
Tribes; they are usually fatter and more muscular; their cheek* 
bones are prominent, and their complexion, though light, has 
more of a copper hue. They arc far more mdolent, filthy and 
inactive tli;ni ihe Haidah tribes. The leers of the women, espe- 
cially those oi the slaves, arc often swollen as if nedematous, so 
that the leg appears of an uniform thickness from the ankle to the 
calf. This appears to depend, not on any original physical pecu- 
liarity, but on the circumstance of their wearing a garter or liga- 
ture, which obstructs the passage of the blood through the subcu- 
taneous veins. The limbs of both sexes are ill-formed, and the 
toes turned inwards, as if they had been accustomed to be con- 
stantly on horseback. This peculiarity, which I had observed 
among the natives of the Columbia, had been noticed by Mozino 
long before among the inhabitants of Nootka. ' The ankle and 
extremities of the toes,' he remarks,^ *are usually turned inwards, 
which is prol)ably oc( .isioncd by the manner in which they are 
s\\ allied up in infancy, and afterwards from the manner in which 
they sit in their canoes.' We may also attribute to this cause 
their ungraceful mode of walking, and a kind of swelling which is 
observed especially among the women. 

The must remarkable physical peculiarity observed in this 
Family is one produced by artificial means. The practice of 
flattening ibe head, unknown among the Haidah tribes, is uni- 
versal among the Nootka- Columbians, and prevails along the 
north-west coast, from Salmon Kiver in lat. 53** N., to 
LJn^])({ua River, in lal. 46° N. 

• Ciirrit rs ?- Ed. f Or Umqtuu — ^Ed. 

X Mustno, Viage de la Sutil y Mextcatia, p. 131. ^ 
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The prooetB hy winch the head is compressed is very simple. 
Immediatelj after births the dhild is placed in a soirt of box or 
cradle, in which there is a small cushion to support the nape of 
the neck. The oodput rests on the flat board which forms the 
back of this cradle ; a piece of board is attached bj means of 
thon^rs forming; a hinge, to the upper part of the board, and is 
brought in contact with the forehead, and made fast by means of 
other thonn^s. This cradle and coinj)ressing-machine the mother 
carries on her back wherever sh(^ ^roes : and the pressure is 
steadily applied to its lieud till the child be able to walk. 

This absurd custom is not strictly universal ; for the chiefs and 
freemen are alone pennitled to disfigure the heads of their chil- 
dren : the mischimis, or slaves, are not permitted to confer this 
badge of freedom on their children * 

This strange custom, although far from being unfrequent 
throughout the whole extent of the American continent, is on the 
north-west coast confined to the Nootka- Columbians. As we may 
consider the Tribe oi I'lat Heads which live towards the sources 
of the Columbia as a s( ion of this family, T may be allowed to 
mention that this custom was well known to several of the tribes 
that inhabited Peru long before the conquest by Pizarro. 
This observation is of some importance^ especially as Mr. Pent- 
land, and also Professor Tudemann, have thrown out the opinion 
that the com^essed crania found in the ancient tombs of Titi- 
caca owe their singular configuration not to art, but to some ori- 
ginal and congenital peculiarity. This, however, does not appear 
to be a very probable supposition; for the ancient skulls of 
Titicaca do not exhibit a greater amount of deformity than the 
artificially-flattened heads of the Nootkans and Cheenf>oks.| 
That the skulls of Title aca have been distorted by artificial pres- 
sure is almost certain, smce Garcilaso de la Veg^a assures us that 
the process oi llattening was actually practised by the inhabiianis 
of the province of Canari at the period of its conquest by the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui. The mode of fiattmiing is described with 
much detail by Garcilaso : the very terms of his narrative might 
be applied with as much propriety to the present Cheenooks of 
the Columbia as to the Canaris of Peru, a century before the 
Spaniards arrived among them.^j; 

* Fur a more particular account of this process, a ^ tlu anilior, in tb« Zoo* 
logical Journal, vol. iv. p. 30 J, may be consulted. 

Compare the figure of a skull from Titicaca (Pritchard, Physical History of 
Mankind, vol. i. pi. 1, Sod ed,) with the ricuills of GheenoolcsflguKd in the Zool. Joumal, 
vol. iv. plates 9, 10. 

I *'Esta naoion tiahia por divisa la cabeza tableada, que en iiaciendo la chatura, le 
ponian una tablilla en la ficnte y otra en el eoladrino, y las ataban ambat, y eada dia las 

iban apretando y junt mdn mn^ y mas. Siempre tenian la criatura hccharta de espaldas, 
y no le quitabaa las tablillas hasta los tzies anus. SacaUau las cabezas feismfts(?^ y aiu 
poropprobrio (qualquieralndio qoetiene In frente mas anchu quu lo ofdioano, 6 «1 
cogote llano, que itin'.ui T\ilf;i iima que (es) caben de Faltft." Cltfcilafo de la V«g% 
Uistoria de Peiii, Patte i. libr. cap. H. 
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We find many other customs among the Nootka- Columbians 
which do not exist among- the more northern Haidah Tribes. 
Mr. Tolinio ^ives the following interesting^ account of the Haeel^ 
txiik, the most northern of the Nootka -C<}liimbian Family : — They 
are extremely dirty in their habits, .md i .mparatively effemmate 
in their appearance. They live al peace among themselves, and 
are the most northern tribe that flatten the cranium. Their 
chiefs have but little influence except as conjurers. When the 
salmon season is past, and provisions for the winter have been laid 
in, the feastinc; and conjuring begin. The conjurer is called 
Tzeet-tzaiak. The chief retires to the forest, where he secludes 
himself, pretending: to fast, but is secretly supplied with food by 
a confidant. While there be is called Taamish, and is supposed 
to liold communication with the Nawlok. Unexpectedly he 
malves his ajipearance in the village, dressed in a robe of black 
bear-skin, his head bound with a c haplet and a collar of wrought 
alder-bark, which is of a bnglii red colour. The women, chil- 
dren and many of the men, fly at his approach ; but some one, 
deurons of dTstinction, boldly awaits and presents his bared arm, 
and from its outward surface the Taamish bites and swallows one 
or more large mouthful s, and whoever meets him is obliged to 
submit to tlus ordeal. The biter acquires renown by being able 
to seize a large morsel between bis incisors, and to remove it 
with dexterity without the aid of a knife, and the person bitten 
by enduring with fortitude. The Indians are as ])rood of these 
scars as a soldier can be of wounds ac(juired in the defence of his 
country, i have often inquired the reas(m of this practice, but 
could only learn that it is '* vveinah," or valuable. With respect 
to the Nawlok, Wacash, the chief Taamish and most successful 
biter among the Haeeltzuk, informed me, rather reluctantly, that 
he did not see them, but only heard their cries, and that they 
lived in the mountains, and were not human beings. During the 
Tzeet-tzaiak,* it is improper to hunt or travel for any purpose. 
The Haeeltzak are commonly reputed to practise cannibalism; 
but it is only the Ta^imish who tastes human flesh, and that in 
the manner 1 have mentioned. 

The Nawlok of the Haeeltzuk appears to resemble not merely 
in name but in attriVnites the Matlose of the Nootkans. Mat- 
lose, according to Moziiio, is believed by the Nootkans to inhabit 
the mountains, and is held in the utmost terror by the natives. 
He is represented as having a monstrous body, covered with 
black bristles, a head resembling a man*s, with the front teeth 
much stronger and sharper, like those of a bear; he has strong 
limbs, with fnifjcrs and toes armed with great curved claws. 
His cries make those who hear them fall down prostrate on the 
ground ; and the unhappy individual he strikes is at once torn 

* *• During the escunioiit of tbe Tiaet-tiniak *t —Bp. 
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to pieces. It is not improbable that tbe suspicion that the 
Nootkniis are cannibals may be traced to the practice of some 
custom aiial()<Tons to the Tzeet-tzaiak of the Haeeltzuk. 

The Soutliern,, In;>uiar or Nootka- Columbian Group includes 
a greater number of tribes and a much mure numerous ]K>pu- 
lation than the Northern or Haidah Family. The most north<;rn 
tribes belonging to the former are tbe Uaeeltruk and Billeeboola. 
Tbe BtUechoola dwell on the main land : their chief settlement i« 
on Salmon River, in lat 53* N. ; but they are spread along the 
margins of the numerous canals or inlets with which this part of 
the coast abounds. It was on this part of the coast, inhabited by 
the Billechoola, that Sir A. M'Kenzie first reached the Pacific; 
and some of the old men of the tribe still remember his visit. 
The Haeeltzuk, already mentioned, dwell to the south of tlie 
Billechoola^ and inhabit both the mainland and the northern 
entrance of Vancouver's Island, from lat. .53° 30' to lat. 50** 30' N. 
These two tribes speak dialects of the same language, and resem- 
ble each other in appearance and disposition. 

The great Island of Quadra and Vancouver is inhabited by 
tribes which speak dialects of the same language. The inha- 
bitants of Nootka Sound and the Tlaoquatch^ who occupy the 
south-western points of the island, speak the same language ; and 
whoever will compare the list of Nootkan words given by Mo* 
zifio, with the Tlaoquatch vocabulary appended to this paper, 
will find that there is very little difference between them. This 
language is nearly related to that of the Haeeltzuk on the north, 
and also to that of the numerous coast-tribes who inhabit the 
niaialand, and have ascended tiie rivers into the interior. An- 
other and numerous branch of the Nootka- Columbian Family 
comprehends the various tribes who inhabit the shores of the 
Gulf of Georgia and to the sooth of the Columbia River. The 
more important tribes of this division are the Kawitchen> who 
dwell at the north of Eraser's River and on the opposite shores 
of Vancouver's Island: the Noosdalum, of Hood's Canal; tbe 
Squallvamish, inhabiting Paget's Sound ; and the Cheenooks, 
around the mouth of the Columbia River, are related to the 
various families of the Cathlascons,* which have spread to the 
country of the Cheenooks from the lower falls of the Columbia. 
All these tribes speak dialects which have much affinity vviih each 
other, and with the language spoken at Nootka, and among the 
Haeeltzuk ; bnt| at the same time> we find many words which 
have been derived^ not from the coast^tribes, but from those who 
inhabit the interior^ and this is peculiarly the case with regard to 
the Cathlascons. 

In the interior of the country we find several tribes whose 
language and manners differ considerably from those of tlie inha- 

* Or CalhlaticM.'^BB. 
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bStanU of the coast. Living, in fact* on the prodace of the chase, 

each tribe occupies a much more extensive district than is required 
by the ichthyophagous communities situated on the margins of the 
rivers and inlets. 

These Continental Indians consist of two Families, or Groups, 
whose languages differ considerabl v, although probably they have 
be^n derived from a common source. The first and more 
northern Indians of the interior may be denominated the Shahap- 
tan Family, ami comprehends three tribes — the Shahupian, or 
Nez Perces of the Canadians ; the Kliketat, a scion from the 
Shahaptans, who now dwell near Mount Rainier, and have ad<- 
vanced towards the falls of the Columbia; and the Okanagan, 
who inhabit the upper part of Fraser's River and its tributaries : 
all these tribes speak dialects of the same language, and can 
understand each other. The Kawitchen tribe, already men- 
tioned, appears, from an examination of their langua*^c, to be a 
mixed race, compounded of Shahaptans and Nootkans, as might 
be inforrrd from their position, intermediate between the territo« 
ries ol the (Jkanagans and Nootkans. 

The second Group of Indians inhabiting the interior use a 
language which is still more remote from that of the insular 
tribes than that spoken by the Shahaptans ; this £unily includes 
two tribes, speakmg a similar language, which u disseminated 
over a very extensive district to the south of the Columbia. The 
Kalapooiah tribe inhabits the fertile Willa mat plains ; and the 
second tribe, called the Yamkallic, lives more in the interior^ 
towards the sources of the VV^illa mat* River. The Umpqua, or 
tribes residing on the Umpqua Kivcr towards New California, 
appear to belong^ to this Faniilv, nhlnm^'h their lancruaoe is rather 
more remot*' from the Kalapixunh thaa the \ aiukallie is. The 
Cathlascon tiiljes, whicli inhabit the Columbia River, are, I am 
convinced, intimately related to the Kalapocnah Fa^Dily : this 
affinity has never, as far as I am aware, been suspected by the 
Europeans residing on the N.W. coast; but a careful compari- 
son of the vocabularies of the different dialects will leave no 
doubt of this fact. If we examine the numerous names of simple 
objects in the Cathlascon language, we shall find that ihey are 
partly Kalapooiah and partly Nootkan ; and that here, as at the 
mouth of Fruser's River, a blending ol the languages of the coast 
and the interior lias taken place. 

Tt is a verv tUthcult task to trace aflinities of the very nume- 
rous tribes of Indians scattered over so extensive a region as tiic 
north-western portion of the American continent. None of the 
dialects spoken in this region have been preserved in books or 
vocabularies, except those of California, into which the Spanish 



* Or Williittalfe.^Eo. 
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missionaries have translated a few of their devotional works.* It 
is therefore scarcely necessary to remark that the grammatical 
structure of the north-western dialects has not yet Seen investi- 
gated. We can, for that reason, trace the affinities of those lan- 
guages only by a comparison of words similar in sound antl slsfni- 
fication. After a careful investigation of the languages of the 
N.W. of America f of which sixteen vocabularies are subjoined), 
it appears that the differences which exist among thein are far 
less manifest and decided than a superficial investigation of them 
would lead us to suppose. Even in the languages of the most re- 
mote tribes, as the Haidah of Queen Charlotte's Island, and the 
Kalapooiah of the Willa mat plains, we discover words which are 
nearly identical in form and meanings and the number of words 
common to any two tribes is, as might be expected, much the 
greatest in the Gulf of Georgia, or on the Columbia River, 
where a very extensive intercourse is kept up between the tribes 
of the coast and those of the interior. 

As an examination of nnmeroiis vocabulai les indicates that all 
these dialects have more or less laUmate relations with each other, 
instead of a numerous group of simple and primary langua^es^ 
we have at the very utmost only two simple tongues, vie combina- 
tions of which in various proportions have given rise to all the 
subordinate idioms before mentioned. These circumstances ad- 
mit of being explained upon a very simple hypothesis: the 
inhabitants of the islands appear to have established themselves 
on the mainland along the inlets and the course of the principal 
streams, and to have been thus mingled with the inhabitants of 
the interior, speaking a different tongue ; and from these mip^ra- 
tions the various compound dialects have resulted. That such 
mixtures and blendings of tribes speaking diiferent languages 
have taken place admits of no doubt The Cathlasoons of the 
lower part of the Columbia are unquestionably a mixture of 
Cheenooks and Kalapooiahs, as the Kawitchens are of the 
Okanagans and Nootkans. 

It has been already stated that many of the differences between 
the dialects are more apparent than real, and that a careful exa- 
» mination will discover many unexpected analogies between them : 
thus, if we find on comparing the numerals and names of the 
more common objects in the dialects of two conterminous tribes, 
that they are very different in both, it by no means follows that 
these should be considered as two primary languages^ on the 
contrary, such discrepancies often admit of a very satisfactory ex- 
planatimi. In the languages of the North- West Coast the names 
even of simple and familiar objects, such as the sun, moon, day, 
night, Ac*, are not always nouns, but are not unfrequently com- 

* A small Primer in.the Shahantu laiiguage hu been pabliAed by tbe American 
minionaries Mtlkd with that tribe. 
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pound words and epitheti. In tluB case, unlets we possessed an inti- 
mate knowledge of the influence of the yerbs» and the nature of the 
indeclinable partideSf we might mistake two nearly allied tongues 
for primary languages. That such a principle of variation exists 
in the dialects of the North- West> admits, I think, of but little 
floubt, more especially as we know that the names bestowed on 
European articles are not borrowed fr om the English names, ami 
that they are different in almost every dialrct. Amnnf];' the 
Chimmesyans the name for a o^imiet is a t oinpound word, con- 
structed from the verb to make " and the noun sijrnifying 
" a hole" or "aperture hence they designate that implement 
by a word equivalent to ''borer'* or " bole-maker.** 

Assuming the bypotheiftis that all dialects of the North* West are 
derived from the intermixture of two primary languages, we have 
another source of variation, inasmuch as a word compounded of 
two radicals may have borrowed one of them from each of the 
primary tongues. Not to wander into so wide a field, we will 
restrict our investiofations to the numerals, which will afford 
evidence of this fact. To take a very simple illustration, — in the 
Kawitchen, the term for " one " is nutso, borrowed from the Sha- 
haptan,]while the term for " two,'* «aflj/f>, is obviously derived from 
the Nootkan term altla. There are other examples which, if 
less obvious, are perhaps for that reason more important. The 
word moh or moas is the appellation for four *' in most of the 
languages of the North* West. • It occurs in the Billechoola of the 
North as well as in the Cheenook of the South, although these 
tribes are 1 200 miles apart. But — which is far more remarkable — 
although this term moh is not the term for " four " in several of these 
dialects, yet in nearly all the sixteen vocabularies it orriirs in 
compound words exprfss n^ multiples of four, as eight, twelve, 
twenty. The Cheenook moas is " four,'' and in the same dialect 
tza-inuas, or " twice four," is "eight." In the Kalapooiah the term 
for four ' is tu^peh, but kai-moah is the term for '* twice four." In 
the Chimmesyan tu^^aal'pueh is the term for four, but we find 
mow where we should least expect it, in the compound phrase 
signifying '* nine,*' which is kwta-moa*, a compound of kusdhowis, 
or " five," and moas. In the same way, although not to the same 
extent, words for five and its multiples may be traced through the 
different vocabularies. In the remote tribe of the Haecltzuk the 
term for one hundred is opun-neigh-steiyhs, and we find ojmn as 
the expression for "ten" amonar the Noosdalum of Hood's Canal. 

Before concludina: these observations on the numerals, 1 cannot 
but notice a very remarkable peculiarity in the Indian mode of 
numeration, which, as far as I am aware, has not been previously 
noticed by any writers on the American languages. In tlie 
more polished tongues of America, as the Quichua» Araucan and 
Aztec, the first ten numerals are expressed by simple terms : in 
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the more barbaroas dialects, as the Omagua, Guarani and 
Cochimi, the Abbate Hervaa has shown that their more imperfect 
system of nmneratioii is founded upon reckoning by means of the 
fingers> and hence among these tribes the same word expresses 
five and the hand. Among the Indian tribes from Queen 
Charlotte's Island to California, a very different system is fol- 
lowed, wliich is neither quinary nor denary, but <}uatemaij> of 
which lour and its multiples form the basis. 

Tt has already been established that the simple term " four" is 
moh or moas in seven out of sixteen of the Indian dialects, and in 
most of these, where four is expressed by a different term, we find 
the word for four hi the ccMnpomid term for eight or twelve. 
Even in other instances, where the primary term mooi does not 
occur, we find the same quatemaiy method to prevail, as in the 
following example : — 

Kliketat . . 2 Neepit, 4 Pee-neepit, 8 T^an-leepit^seemku. 
Shahaptan • • 2 Leepi^ 4 Pee-neepit. 

The numerals on the northern parts of the coast have a very 
irregular appearance from the intermixture of the various tribes, 
but in California they become much more regular, and the qua- 
ternary system comes out more distinctly. In the following table 
of numerals, that which has hithcirto been resting on indirect 
evidence becomes apparent : — 

Pima ... 4 Kiik, 8 Kikiki, that is twico four. 

San Diego . , 4 Tehapap, 8 Tehapap-Tehapap, Eight. 

San Gabriel . • 2 Uuehe, 4 Huatsa, 8 Huehesh-Huatsha. 

Santa Barbara . 3 Massex, 4 Skumu, 12 Massex-eskumu. 

In these Culifornian lauguages the term for sixteen is usually 
a simple word; and I am informed by Dr. Coulter that the 
Indians usually reckon by sixteens instead of by scores. 

An examination of the words expressing simple ideas affords 

similar evidence of the intimate affinities which subsist among 
the dialects of the Indians of the N. W. Coast. Many terms are 
the same in languages spoken many hundred miles apart, and 

by tribes who are not aware of each other's existence. 

The following very brief selection of names expressing simple 
terms and used by remote tribes, will exhibit such an affinity; 
and many others may be observed by comparing the vocabularies 
together : — 

Plenty . Kai-unum, Haeeltzak; Kaach, Kawitchinj Ay a, Tlao> 

quatch ; Shooee-heildh, Chimmesyan ; Shooie, Kalapooiah. 
Moon • Kium*agum-at-uk, Chimmesyan; Kiuin, Cathlascon. 
Snow Moaks, Chimmesyan; Meaka, Shahaptan; Maaka, 

Squallyamish. 

Sea . . Tloagh, Haecl'zuk ; Tow-oo, Chimmesyan ; Toagh, 
Kliketat; Tais, Shuhuplan; Steagb, Noosdalum ; Kaagb, 
Squallyamish. 
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Lake . Tzalh, Billechoola ; Tzalil, Clieenook. 
Woman • Kootlina, Haidah ; 'nootzimen, Tlaoquatcfa. 
Child . Munna, Billechoola; MamaDna, Kawitchin ; Tilcoole^ 
Chimmeayan ; Toole, Cheenook. 

Other and equally decisive affinities may be traced hy a more 
indirect process. In many instances, when the same object is 
distinguished by a different word in two languages, these t\\o 
words may still be common to both, and we may detect their 
presence amon^ the appellations of nearly related objects. The 
word indicatmg water in one hinn^iiag^e, may be found ns the name 
for rfiin or a lake in another; thus, foto-ah signifies a star in 
Haeehzuk ; and l otah is the term for thunder in Nootkan ; Tzalh, 
a lake in Billechoola ; Tzailh, a river in Cheenook. When we exa- 
mine the compound terms in the manner which has been here pur- 
sued with respect to the numerals, we find a guide by which we 
may trace analogies which would otherwise remain undetected ; 
but to bring forward satisfactory instances would require a more 
critical knowledge of these languages than I at present possess. 
It appears^ however, from these investigations, that the languages 
spoken on the N.W. Coast from the Arctic Circle to the Umpqua 
River, in lat. 46" N., are all intimately related to enrh other; 
and if not modifications of a siii<rle primary tongue, \vc cannot 
fiml any evidence of more than o distinct languages wliieh have 
been mixed together in every imaginable proportion. If any con- 
fidence is to be idaced in cmijectnres on a subject where we have 
nothing but philological indications to guide us, it appears pro* 
bablQ that the migrations of the Indians of the North- Western 
Coast have been from N.W. to S.E. . and that they have gradually 
made their way into the interior by following the course of rivers 
in their canoes, and mingling with other tribes whose language 
differed from theirs. It appears more likely that the maritime 
tribes who can travel easily by means of their canoes should 
penetrate into the interior, than that the bunting tiihes sijould 
invade the northern islands. The superior cncrffv and civilisation 
of the northern tribes affords another piesumplion in favour of 
this opinion. The great extension of the words of the Haidab 
and Nootkan dialects also agrees with this supposition for as 
we proceed east and southwards, these words become fewerj 
until in California we lose all traces of them among the natives 
of the southern part of that country. 

The vocabularies appended to this paper were all drawn up by 
Mr. Tolmie, on whose accuracy I can place full reliance. The 
lists of words from the Indians of California were furnished to 
nre by my friend l>r. Coulter, who resided for several years in 
that part of America. 
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Haeeltsok. 

Spoken \yf Coast Tribes, 
fm Lat 500 80^ to 



Billeeboobu 

Spoken by a Tribe inha- 
YAfaam Salmon Rircr, 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 

Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Twenty 

Thirty 

Fifty 

One himclred 

(')iie thousand 

liow many ? 

Half 

Plenty 

Scarcity 

Sky 

Clouds 

Sun 

Moon 

Stan 

Eclipse of sun 

Eclipse of moon 

Thunder 

Lightning 

Bain . 

Snow 

Hail 

Ice 

Water 

Lake 

Sea 

Mountain 
Meadow 
Sea- beach 
Inland 
Harbour 



Mumnok 

Malook 

Yoo-took 

Mo-ak 

Ske-owk 

KaL-iowk 

Mal-thlowBk 

Yoo-took-owih 

Ma-ma-nciah 

Aikas or Hailtbloscun 

Miinoozeo 

Matagcu 

Maabim guisteoh 
Tootocfaabook 
Skeas-Bhook 
Ojiun-neigh-ataigha 

Kinshook 
Kow-ee-oh 
Kay unum 

Uchnnna 
lioa-wah 
Unnowie 
Tlish ee oo alia 
Noebee 
Toto ah 

fKoocbquelie Tliabe-l 

I ooaila j 
KoochqucUe JNoahea 
Shoowah 
Qucb tah 
Youkqua 
Naie, or Neih 
Tzil ach peesb 
Tlaagh 
Ooamp 
Kanwiab 
Tim eicha 
Ko quish 
Keetum isb 
Weel cagh 
At leach 
Tbiimalla 



Smoah 

Dhilnoash 
Ushmoaah 
Moash 
Tzei uch 
Tucii aalh 
Kid noaah a num 
Ushmoaah a num 
Keesh moa num 
Tshce-kil aa kit 
Tippe aal 

Mauw li git 

Ush moash li git 
Tzei uch li git 
Tshf'P-kil a kit li git 
Tzeei lioo li git 
Mas ki liks 
Un-Bo ki li koal 
Shil.luch 
Tza-tzee 
Shoo-nooch 
Skee noo ash 
Skin nuch 
Tlooki 

Mich mee kil 
Nooki shilleech 

Ushaiauih 

Abhoo lal 
Kai 

Dlich o ash um 

Skil 

Kuli ah 

Tzalh 

Shish 

Shinedh 

Slaash 

Ka ook 

At lesteaeh 

E maeatak 
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Spoken hy Coast iribes, 
from I^t. o3*' 31K to 
OO ov N* 


Hudah. 

SiJukeij by all tbe Tribes 
of (ju€CQ uiiarlocte^f 

ISICI. 


Tun Obaase. 

Spoken from Lat. 55« 30' 
to 60" N. 


k 

1 


Kaak 


Squamune 






Tupcliaat 


Stuntr 






Qiiiulh 


Kluu-h Tiniiil 






Tuch-aal-puch 


StunsHiig 






KUB ilhoOU 18 


Koheil 






Cosldh 


Kloon il 






Tupch-oaldh 


Tsunqua 






Kundh 


Stansungha 






Kusta moas 


Klaso kensinoh 






Kiiipio 


Klauhl 






i 1 kuuk 


Sukwa BO nue 






Ti lupchftit 






Cooj)te Kippio 


LukwaMuoff 






Quil-le-it 


Ltikwastung Khlane 






Kush dlioonis kippio 


Lukwa thleilh 






Tup-cha-dooli git-ik 


Luckwa-so-ang 






Cupvaldh 






Tim maiffh 

o 


Kieilow 






Kuk sheu lik 


£ QO ^7 






Sho wee heildh 


Quan ewan 






Olllt iJUUlll 


^1 TYi m AAn 






Such ah 


Shing 






Hook uts un 


Yea 






Kium uk 


Shandlain 






Kium iigum aat uk 


Khoough 






Pialuft 


Kaaldha 






rfl Ji 1 < Y 

Tzeen oe numuk 


Kaieuoa ahaDalaiii 






Tzeen dckiiimugumaat 


Kaietloa khong 


- 




Killa pilleip 


Ee ee lungh 






Tzum leich 


Shcta hal ta 






Waaah 


Tull 






Moaks 


Dhanw 






Tza tza 


Katulung 






Tow oo 


Kuii Uk 






Use 


Huntle 






Tsnmdhali 


Shoo 






Moan luchmoan 


Tungha 






Skunneesdh 


Khildhan 






Luch kioaght 


Khiggitah 






Kee ugh 


Uchau 




1 


Nat kil bow He 


Dedah 






Unde-he-pa-lek 


Howah 
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1. 


HMeUmk. 


BiUmIiooIa. 


£nKlUh. 




« ( « 1 1 n A 

Y iiiagc 


ijiOOK-qulllft 


ShAnlli 


XXOUoC 


^^In aV ofi 11 A 
V7vUK.*'U Utt 


Shmftftl 


1/oor 


jviipuui 




Vi/itllwC 


XVllwtt k7IUl«fttH«U 


Chla lust 




00 « III H 




Mai 


xniee wau 


OiUCiiUUIIi 


IVclUC 


nucvuiu 


• • 


uun 


iveeii M g« 


J. cc KaQ Q& ^ 


ijruupowacr 


j.cL ccgn 


ociim/iu ClOllt 




1^72* f'Tfll OVA 
Xf-a L/*ui ciyu 


TTonl Tip IcP tall 


Flint 


Kee peelh pah 


A 1 ko n^ppTTi 


XSOW 


111 quccsu 


X 0018 tun 


AiTOWB 




Tit -nm tM% 

XU illll iUUI 


UAggor 


cloocn taio 


AUm DaKii nin 


ivniic 


ucnaiuuin 


T^AO/«Ti fan 

Xcccn lan 


IlHl 


ivaj eeie 


IV ay ecve 


iyOai or capob 


Ttiu, taa Eoli 


i^U ap 


V CBl 


vTUu Kys aa 


IT trUilC UUItilBb 




fjuia jEa cuiDiiiacnaii 


n KUUILCXvllKt 


T o loivfi niA 


^lutgn f|ua nu 


oiurt 


V^UU a IHIO 


Vyoo a Doo 




rvu i-iKU 


' 1 1 1 nfi Yin ■ 


1 OliaCCO 


1 1 rlUKcl 


1 lanK 


XVCU Uvv« 


A 1 i n or 1 IT* 
XXlitX giUl 


once UiaU 


aMJC'UUCK 


liM mcUall 


G|i#%/\wio n 1 A 

iautMipouic 


£>6aTcr 


vjomouu 


\jQUMlUJl 


ijaua-oiicr 




iNeevacji 


oea-oiier 


Ca shaa 




Marten 


MlStlUl Ji.UIl 


Uchy chy 




1 lau 


TlnK 


MTuxij Dear 




JNun 


Doir 




** WJfi 1 


v> naic 


i(^a\ um 


ITinali 
AJUBH 


oaimon 


^l)u^lall mean 


oniiuiiK 


Hulihiit 


X UC 


Pop 




wV ATI niA 
TV ttll ttlv 


Til Idl 

X 11 JVli 






I Dci> use uci 


Fat 


XUIaBU 


rill Al Hair 


Lean 


Caaghwa 


Uchyth 


Rich 


Keadli 


Goosh Kliilk 


I'oor 


Kec adh 


Shiiiiwod 


Heavy 


Queeook 


Tbhko 


Light 


Qush 


Wha whee 


Strong 


Ghlowk 


Til 


Weak 


Wytle mush 


Timsk 


High 


Kii tucht 


Tahilko 
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Wul dzooh um 
Awaalip 
Kum gaum 
Paal, Ucbusho Nohwk) 

Waigh 

Shchun 

Oomilh, hiluawUh 
Kopilluh 

Loap 

Kumdt 

Hacootuk 

Hawaulh 

ToaUk 

Ilth-a-peesh 

Kai dum tsalip 

Ko datzo 

Wugh ka no andh 
Ka puchs 

Cou cum turn loanie 

Ctnhleoshk 

Na wushk 

Wir doam gum alie wa 

Sthlioane 

Willi 

Skuooih 

Watza 

Istiploane 

Yeunni 

Olh 

Mudeak 
Haas 
TUpoaiie 
Houe IniBtaBioue 

Tuchan 
Taka 

Tzots 
Wci tok 
KawMe 
Haughk 
WaUwMl 
Its teen 
Eligh pun 
Kat kid 
Yui git 
Wee y nug 

rOL. IT. 



Laimahoola 
Natee 

SkotKeedoh 

Kloo 
Ul 

Iluiinall 

To ut 

OiilHh 

Chiketlohe 

Ko ke gong 

Klahilt 

Tzin til lin 

Yeidz 

Yddz 

Tadgung 

Kodatz 

SkoostaO 
Qun 

Cun te ga 
Kodals Idiadli 
Ligh auf^e 

Quil 

Tchisk 

Kawt 

Tzijig 

Sdug 

Nu<£ 
Coo 

Tan 
Hootch 
Ha 
Qun 

Swa^an 
Chuk 

Clang 
Uuteet 



Kodatz 
Wil tzin eh 

Qun 

Shee da da 
Kad Mil Kodatz 

Tloo it 

Kuntsh 

Tchisko 

Kogan 

Segede 

Cooatah 

Youclits 

Coogh 

Tscck 

Hootch 

Ucha 

Yio agh 

Kaat 

Chaatil 

Noagh 

Koch 
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English. 



HoieUmk. 



Billeehoola. 



Long 

Short 

Round 

Man 

Male 

Womaii 

Chad 

Children 

Old man 

Old woman 

Chief 

Slave 

Tree 

Cedar 

Grass 

Sand 

Stone 

Owl 

Surf-d}ipl{ 

Day 

Now 

Yesterday 
To-morrow 

Long ago 

Winter 

Spring 

AuLumn 

Summer 

'I, «Thou 

'Mine» «Thine 

'We, •Ye 

Hc», They« 

Good 

Bad 

Valuable 

Valueless 

Large 
Small 
Upwards 
Downwards 

Sleepy 
Hungry 



Tzuk wught 

Wahtzo 

Tzeea 

Wah keet 

Poo quanum 

Weishum 

Kunnum 

Shflslram 

Shushumach 

Nomash 

Til qua nie 

Eemash 

Kaghkoh 

Tlaosh 

Quaghtlau 

Kiet turn 

Skeeish 

Teissum 

Teich teich einnie 
Cooteenaji^ 
Quakilla 
Athlum 
Klan cheh 
Klan slatch 
La Kaiala 
Tso unnock 
Quagh unlock 
Mea gila q^ualisih 
Haiy nuck 
^Nookwa, «Cu8l>p 
'Nesho, "Cusho 
I 'Nookwintok,*Kycu- 
sko 

' Caigh qua, ^Elce caigb 

qua 
Ske 
Yuck 

Thla weinie 
Pitzeeneh 

Keykash 

Howlal 

Skeagh (Xkeagh ?) 

Wniiknin-jh 
Peek Kotzeh 
Poo eesh 



Ky koo teh 
Peekykut 
Ky koo teh 
Koom 
Tiimadah 

« • 

Chinash 
Munna 

Munnamuns 

Tshil quillee 
Chitil quile tzaich 
Tal to mich 

Shnaanch 
Ushtiii 
Teechtuk 
Shaosh 
Skats 

Quils tolomick 
Teich leich einie 
All f pi all 
Skoonook 
Waighewa 
Kainooch 
£e kaimooch* 
Aeek 
Shooteek 
Popo sliimmi 
Nuo Bhimmilk 
Awmilk 
'Untsh, «Eno 
'Unlahil 

UnshtoS Enooh« 

Tecchtiltaigh, «Tcedn 
til tin nomotaigh ) 
Teeah 

Ushee 

Nooskaam dats 
rAcbko nool qui kt 
I meeds 

Hailko 

Ky koo tie 

Tloafci 

Knmrn 
*Yul a Ritz 

Hiich tlnlts 



} 
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Chinuneiyati. 

Dil pucTi 

Wee tuchou 

TU til coat well 

Til ke IcawBh 

Tzib 

Youcht 

Unaach 

Tilcoole 

Tilcoolteet 

Hoolakielim youcht 

Hootakielim wmaach 

Smo ik it 

Uchack 

Kunaghtm 

Kullan 

Ki 0 acht 

Owsh 

Loap 

Qut qun eeoki 
Umgaiac 
Tseichoosali 
Keaun (Ivlauu?) 
Kit cheep 
Chik a ciieep 
Kee koalkh 
Koam shum 
Lugha lughumshcsoRhft?) 
Lugh hone (Sugh ?) 
Sliooiidhcc 
•Newyo, ^Nooiie 
^Nawhawae 

*Neabaini, 'Neiuni 

'Qua, "Queet 

Aam 

Atuchk 
Toachilh 

Ka de toachilh 

Wee leise (leix ?) 
Tzottahk 
Wut lugh aga 

Tluchum 
Klup;h ^liuki dum 
Cootceg-hot 



Ifaidah. 



KleUhyata 

Tsata 
KiddiluDg 

TUkyah 

Kootlena 
Bella kit 

HalduDg 

Kyet 

Kydlah 

Kyia 

Ilkaik 

Tlaba 

Koot quA eeooka 

Sking 

KooudlaiQ 

Hyeet 

A tulh taish 
A tulh 

Awatilk 
Shuugba 



Klineet 

•Teca, "Tungha 



'Wataqua . 

Sa^ian 
Cum laangan 
Quyagun 

Cum Qayagttii 

You wan 
Skimmon 
Klit au 
Hyeet 

Til ka koouzah 

Quit 



Too Gbaase. 



Kah 

Shewat 
Tooace 

Shoan 

Stooahit 

Uncan 

Kooch 

Oush 

Tzuk 

Tau 

Hatza 

Ta 

Qut qun eeoks 

Kadlahi 

Tsoolatik 

Eedit 



Tsawk 

Kooiaan tawk 



Kootaan 
'Ushut, *Aith 



*yaut 

Ahkeh 

Tzilthlia-keh 

Kleik 

Klaik ilkatzen 

Ahklein 
Kleik ahldein 
Sha kldn 

Tuchci 

Talliit sucli 

Clnin in (ui ^) o lux 
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II. 

Eogluh. 



One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Fife 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 

Nine 
Ten 

Eleven 

Twelve 

Twenty 

Fifty 

Hundted 

How many ' 

Hnlf 

Plenty 

Scarcity 

Sky 

Cl(Nld8 

Sun 

Moon 

Stars 

Thuuder 

Lightning 

Rain 

Snow 

Hail 

Ice 

Water 
River 

Lake 

Mountain 

Plain 

Island 

Village 

House 

Door 



Klikctot 

Spoken in tiie Tract 
between Ft. Nez 
Perces, Mount 
Rainier, and the 
Ck>luinbia Falls. 



Nucha 

Neepit 

Iiietaat 

Pec neepit 

Puchaat 

TuchneenB 

Toos cnase 
(Tzanlcepit 
I seemka 

Tzauluchs 

Poatummit 
I Poatummit 

Puatuinmit leepit 

Neipteet 

Pacha apteet 

Pol a apteet 

Milh 

Walluk 

Uchillak 

Miltah 

Toehwnn 

Showntash 

Aun 

Uchych 

Cliasloh 

Sa weenalthla 

£h tee 

Toeh teclia 

Fooie 

Tarn que qnee 

Toagh 

Tcbowaih 

Wannah 

Wattam 

Pannateet 

Taak 

Ema wee 

Uchillak needh 

Needh 

Wispaa 



SliahapUui, 
or 

MesP«tc6f. 



Naks 

Lepeit 

Inetaat 

Pee tlipit 

Paachat 

Weilakite 

Wee napit 

Wee anittaat 

Queetz 
Poatnmit 

Pota apteet 
Mitz 

Eluchunie 
Meelutz 
A ee cut 
£pe leckut 
Ek aim tobks 
Chikaopa tooka 
Tchet tzyo 
Henemeisah 
Hete kusyochos 
Weakyt 
Meaka 

Taimolh 

Tiias 
Kooie 
Peicoon 
Sveitam 

Taakiu 
Ah mah 
Elch weetza 
Eneedh 
Piskia 



Okanagan. 

Spoken on 
Fcuar'i River. 



Nuka 
Uskul 
Kaal thleis 
Moas 
Tcheilixt 
A knmet 



TtimU 

Tchuchnn noot 
Opuniet 



* • 



Schuch tzivet 

Loat 
Scoat 
Whepteit 
Ta knka thleiss 
Sko eoeain 
Spodint 
Chai al tUinoh 

« • 

Holio oos 

Sizuketz kaap 

So-oh-ek keis 

Te pais 

Sma koot 
(Tzi tzi shil-ioo- 1 
\ hint 

Schoanuk 

Sauwulh 

Utz la Bap 

Ecoot 

Atz im mok 
Hoochsooluch 
Atz tc kum aka 
Whe eit-brcct 
Nukko 

Sen atsiB kat in 
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Spoken ou 
the WaUunatFlaini. 



Wa 
Ka im 
Oapshu 
Ttopheh 
Oa wan 
Taaf 

Sheeni-'inoAh 

Kai mosh 

Ohthien tdnifeh 
Tainifeb 

Waam tdnefii 

Kaim te teinifeh 
Cowante teinifeh 
Teinifeh teinifeK 
Aho alhoh 
Klio pee£Ui 
Shooie 
Wa ha 
A meeak 
Onoopuk 
Umpean 
Ah thoap 
Ah to eenunk 
Ah ump equeU 
Tcheil toB ai 
Koon queet 
Anoopeik 

A tai oh 

An deiss 
Mampokka 
Am hooie oh 
MampuchaiUieh 
Amel fob 
Apeepalh 
Kampuch poa 
Sbooie hamniie 
Huramie 
Akow atchum 



YwnkaUif. 

Spokeannr 

tlie Sources of 
River Wallamat. 



Wan 

Kee n ma 

Hopliie 

Taappa 

Oawanna 

Utafo 

Ohopsbie 

Wach keeamoh 

Wacho ainoh 
A teishwa 

Atashwa wana 

Keamie turn weUka 
Wannwho 
Teishuffoh 
Pow lane eioh 
Olopa hal 
Mulh eewie 
Posh nag 
Weeopuk anie 
KhankU 
Khumpeuna 
Khuma t oh pie 
Quatso wunk 
Kaiupequa 
Ma ala poh ait 
Mnlla aala 
Kano paik 

iChan tab 

Khan teiceh 
Khatnp kea 
Qualaeskumkey 
Kaloh loa 
Kum uf foh 
Qualhoyo 
Mampailh 
Mooleewee kuugha 
Kulhla 
Kunka waapa 



Umpqoa. 

Spoken oa 

River Umpqiuu 



Aylh thla 

Nak kyk ' 

Taak 

San ehee 

Ish wheilap 

Whastaanie 

Whey tye 

Nakatie 

Eil tiblmtie 
Wbunneya 

Aytthla yatta 

Tai yatta 

Tinche 

lahwhai 

WhuUhanie 
Taagh attic (athe?) 

Owungh 
Whalh an 
Yo at Icitha 
Ya amee 
Eeeh teugh uk 
Hoa tie 
Ee walh tehee 
Ilulk at chee 
£et in eh 
Nin g eil kuah 
Nalh eik 

Unloabie (Untoabie ?) 

Untoabie men chowa 

Tahoh untley whe 
Tuhob 

Uchun aitcba 

Shachaltob 

Nimtza 

Sliacbahom 
Ma maa aanie 
Mah 
Tunweh 
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IF. 
Englitib. 



CaDoe 

Ptoddle 

Mat 

Bow 

Arrows 

Dagger 

Spear 

Iron 

Axe 

House 

Red deer 
Roebuck 

Beaver 

Black bear 

Wolf 

Dog 

Salmon 

Birda 

Fat 

Lean 

Rich 

Poor 

Heavy 

Light 

Strong 

Weak 

High 

JjOw 

Long 

Short 

Round 

Man 

Woman 

Child 
Boy 

Girl 

Son 

Daughter 

Brotntr 

Sister 

Father 

Mother 

Old man 



Kliketet 



Wasaaa 

Uchywaa 
Eel qua t«et 

Ta wee to wanie 
Kav a^soh 
Ucii a pil thliniiie 
Tanno tecbye 
Tooka 
Kyatin 

Coosaie 

Ameenadh 
Tchato eellee 
EecbahorWees- 
[ poos 
Anahni 
Uchalleis 
CoosBi coos&i 
Mitolia nosagh 
Kakeeah 
Tuachan 
Kyeoo 



Huch-tuto 
Kilkapule 

Tipeit ** 
Weena 

Aynt 

Mee unnalb 

Aswan 

Pitec neex 

Eesbt 

Pap 

Sehup 

Atz 

Pitaha 

Pishit 

Hooeksad 



Shahjiptia. 



Okaiiag«n> 



I^hia 

Wee sal poaa 
Tookko 
Timoon 
Tsaise 
Tek ek ykas 
Tekek y kas 
Kisweh 
Woir weaiia 

Sheekam 

Wow wow keap 
Tata palh 

Tuchs polh 

Yaakah 
Heimeb 
Skaamkulh 
Notsoagh 

Tiisch 

Weesh-eb (wush?) 
Kaivee-is 
Heh-wit 
Tzou-euis 
Heitaawits 
Kups kupa 
Elaat 
Koohct 
Kahattoh 
Koobett 
Kahattoh 
l^epit teepit 



} 



« • 

* • 

* • 



Slalthleim 
Oat ail tin 

Swyaka 

Tsuk que nuk 

Tsuk keilufi 

Hucb tuch teh 

Hoomeen 

Olo leeim 

Ka wis ka 
f lie kil tza 
i. i-kiicha 

Papal atz 

Klatz eenim 

Stoonieb 

Skumma cbist 

Nu tze tzim 

Ka wappa 

Unte teigh 

Spuka raeigb 

Hooch teilh 

Atzi thle eip 

Wlia lis-tzoot 

Ya-yaat 

Noit 

Epe-oo 

Kotsh qualtz 

Schoop 

No wciss 

Eh-hout-ta 

Weis chun 

Takok 

Meilok wa 

Skullum eechw 
r Tukul tblimei- 1 
I looch J 
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Kalapocmh. 


Yamkallie. 


Umpqua. 




Alun pow 

Shuk kowt 
Httish ai 
Aposkeh 
Aiioak 
^Vkiiiustah 
Ak.kaUah 
Asqua loui 
Ab kys taan 


Kampow 

Meatza toom 
Feb weyook aiuai 
Karapoosnka 
Kanooqua 
Koomai oo qua 
Kamftaaalh (feusulh ?) 
Kantaala 
KaneaBalh 


T^hee 

Meitoh 
Mutseh 

Ulh neh 
Ta neo wit lin 
W a siicu uiuue 
• • 

atumie 
Skdnil 




Akeeowtam 


Keowtan 


thlin-til-kaitch 




• • 


• • 

• • 


Eu aa kalh 
En tchek 




A keipeii 


Kuma keipeh 


Ushah 




Wn moi eim 
Noiiit leiut 
Maituai 


Kancli v,-ita 
Kaiualeiti 
Kantaala 
Kampeich 


Steilsha 
Ein ta tame 

Thleh 

• • 




• • 

Sooi tompcah 

Waa tompeah 

Sooi-to-uka 

Waa-t<)-uka 

Koomkit 

Shimadillo 

Ta-luch-tokko 

Waa-luch-takko 

lom-pass 

Tootzkeigh 

Komposs 

I^euktehis (Seenk? 
"VVa po kotcb 
Ualum ban 


Kumkeah 

Moochai 

Mul ewa akuk 

Weh akuk 

Mukkye 

Mookalap 

Mita kootcheh 

Mohlok 

Moppohtch 

Ulskoolsko 

'nnaalugh 

• ■ 

Unta millaweh 
Posh kahoo 


• • 

Qua whalh-ah 

Ta-qua-whimtil 

Ucbns cheh 

To-ta whuutil (whim ?) 

Metntaya 

Tatuk 

Tla neish 

Toi ilbeiab 

Neis 

Schy e lialku (heil ?) 
Meeneineh 
Shto atleitldi 
Tchow-ulb 
Teetza 




Apoommeik 


Ah-web-qnattte 


£icbee 




Tooapeh 
Alchakoaleik 

VVhuleok 
Wa yu hay 
Opomeik (Apo?) 
Shoat 
Sleitch 

Ennim 
Wa yuhay 


Ketawai 

Kay nee wastcha 

Kampuna (pee?) 
Kithowac (wai?) 
Ta peuea 
Yet apai 
Ta-yit-a-polh 
Tahama 
Kit ancit 
Kauchaba 


Teeta eeh dtte 

Un gai allnk 
Eiteb 

Shaskehaia 

Eit atla (atta?) 

Heit Icitla (leitta ?) 

Steitcha 

Stangteh 

Ungteh 

Ulcbaif^b; — " 
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11. 

Emgliih. 




SbahaptBD. 


Okamgaa. 


Tall man 

Hunter 

Warrior 

Fisherman 

Thief 

Hemea 

Sick 

Well 

Good 

Bad 

Happy 

Sorry ^ 

I 

You 

He 

We 

Ye 

They 

Come 

Go 

To speak 
Run 
Bring 
Take away 

Now 

1^11 g ago 
By-and-bye 
Here 
There 
What are \ 
you doing! 
What are i 
you aayingl 

Where ia it 

Let me tee it 


Tuck shan weent 

Toclinathln 
Patee-wechhlam 
Wycanash nam 
Pach weelham 
Wewunno atleet 
Pvo 

Sheeuch 

Sheuch 
Chylooeet 
Sheuch tinna 

Sheh wat 

Enuk 
Emuk 

Yuke or peimik 
Na mak 
Eee maak 
Pammak 
Wcenum 
Weenuk 
Sinmee sa 
Wa yach te 
Nusweemvm 
Ween puttah 
Ekoak 
Meewee 
Ech wee 
Eetchee 

Equa or eeeoanie 
/Toon ama keoghl 
( an* ' 

Toon sin wee sa 

fMinan alucihu- i 
I mata / 
Sho wa ky no ah 


Hooket tedUkun 

Hnppatus 

Hawahush 

Lanhap tush 

Pachowia 

Teemaantt 

Ecoomye 

Tautz 

Tautz 

Kupseis 

Eitz 

Teemma heurtza 
* ' 

Eh toh ha neisa 
Meia hdtza 

Meiua hey 

Ke why a kakeh 


I.e quick 
Skullum ecchio 
Uncus srilig 
Thlothlo molh 
Naqua molh 
Sheah 

U1z-sky*eilth 

Chaast 
Chaast 
Kaast 

Chaast spoosts 
(Kkaka-kUU- i 
I mecchwach ] 

• 

Sleem kol intoch 

Slaam i^ula quidt 

Amoat tudi 
Hooch attint 



* 
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1 

' Kalapooiali. 

• — 




Umpqua. 


WhapooB 
Wai yookne 
Wa tzie eyuk 

Walatzoh 

Akyeah 
Waeil fnttch 
Pe tiiiinrh 
Wa teimah 
UchaakeK 
Walena timopeh 


Apostch 
Kanyoh ^vaUaak 
Witzyawie 
Oopatiiocca 

Kaya latchko 
Kanta kolo 

Oa!»!)v.ai 

Kushuh 
Aloahuh 

Ukalcblca ' 
• • 


Teitza neunk 
Eetla ^hch 
TiiiighaiiU teiUhla 
Thlughi an tata 
Uchailea 
Tchetcheh 
Teenchak 
Wascheh 
Whalcheh 
Muneh whuneh 
Tdbe wuacheh 


Uchaikek 


MoNiho 


Tehe vnehwha 

Shee iya 
Noo iyeh 
Hahtadzi 

Nee yoh 

Nohnee 
Ach rei, a 
Yuk qua 
Nah tailh 
Whaatie 
Ileen goak 
Yaqua ceohah 
Nah alh 
Hoh 
Tee ah 
Ah-toh 

• ■ 


Akumanteh me winah 


Alcansopoet 


• • 

Tbi te lalh thle 


Akumanseh anishi 


Akanee yewa 


Ta chinteh 


llalla tip eint 


Aman }>fvoh 


Ta iiautasta (hau ?) 


Enatzitzipotot 


Kah hohtoh 


Neghuahoh 
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HI. 



One 
Two 
Three 
Four 
Five 
Six 
Severt 
Eight 
Nine 
Ten 
Eleven 
Twelve 
Twenty 
Fifty 
Hundred 
How many ? 
Half 
Plenty 
Scarcity 
Sky 
Clouds 
Sun 
Moon 
Stan 
Thunder 
Lightning- 
Rain 
Snow 
Hail 
Ice 
Water 
River 
Lake 
Mountain 
Plain 
CoaatwiBe 
Island 
Village 
Iluuse 
Door 
Canoe 
Paddle 
Mat 
Muaket 



Kawitcben. 

Spoken at the en- 
trance of Trading 
River, opposite Van- 



Nitea 
Kee saalie 
Thleuch 
Uchaasin 
TilkatchiB 
Tuciium 
Tzauks 
Tiikatcha 
Toach 
Appun 

Appuu ie ta nitza 



Tlaoq^uatob* 

Soatb'Wett cxtrem i t \ 

of 

Vancouver s I&lauU. 



Noosdalum. 
HQod*a GflMl. 



* • 



Isqueelh 

Utchlukitztilcha 

Nnt7o witch 

Quicu 

Iltoko 

Kaach 

Umei mun 

Tchooch as tun 

Sko teech un 

Shee a com 

Tilkantza 

Qiiaa^m 

Itzh who whaas 

Sukin chinnum 

Maaka 

Squilmaloh 

Speioh 

Kali 

Staaioh 

Seich 

Uche chilh 

Ey.timmo^ 

Uciieitzo 

TUchaa 

Kuch tala lima 

Tzo t02:h 

Stchalh (Itchalh ?) 

Suughwilh 

Skummilh 

Slavmn 

ShiquiUnb 



Tzank 

Attla 

Kutz tza 

Moh 

Sooeha 

Ndopoli 

Atlepoh 

Attlukwilh 

Tzawak quilh 

Haioha 

Tzawl mil apo 
Attli 

Attlcik 
Soolcheik 
Haioyak 
Oonah 
- Katowat 
Ayah 
Wik Ayah 
Naase 
Kotlo puck 
Tlopil 
Hopalh 
Taatasa 
Totah 
Tie an eish 
Meetlah 
Katzomin 
Queiss 
Koagh 
Tclmak 
Aook 
Osvees 
Notcheh 
Kleeamaak 
Eetzato 
We ta quia 
Ma aua 
Maas 

Moosh US8 um 
Tchappita 
Oowhapie 
Thle hulh 
Poyuk 



Nitsa 

T^l^^sa 

Thleuch 

Moass 

TilkatcMa 

Tochfln 

Tzoaks 

Tukatcha 

Toach 

Opun 

Opuu ta nitxa 
• ■ 

Quicn 
Tilkun 
Ungfa ungh 
Tioatla 



Kokweh 

Tilkaitza 

Quaaain 

Atz a quilh 
Tchato chaquilh 
Slimmooch 
Maaka 

Tzei teimisha 

Steiogh 

Kafa 

Stowie 
Motoehoaa 

Spilchun 
Aatao quilh 

Ske kootsas 

Nungh tai Hna 

Otogh 

Solh 

Otuchs 

Hotightt 

Tzinagh 

Ytah 
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Squallyamiao. 


1 

Cheeuook. 


CatfaUicon, 
(CsHaMont) 


Pmret'fl Sound. 


Kntrance of 


Oil tlie ! ,iil;s of Colum- 


Columbift Kiyer. 


biaUiTer, from the lower 


Nutso 


Slukweek (meek ?) 


Eecht 


Saalie ' 


Saalie 


Most 


Thleuch 


Tchalh 


Thlune 




Moas 


Sak:t 


Tzilatch 


Tzeilutche 


Quinum 


Tzilalchic 


Seytutch 


Tuchum 


WhuU 


Tzoaps 
Tza moas 


Sunnamoxt 


Whullie 


Kzoughti kui 


Whul a wo nutzo 


Towk woh 


Queeoos 


Paa natch 


Paa mitch 


Statlileilum 


raa natch ta nitso 


Tal pow 


Stathlcilum qun eecht 


• • 


Tal sal 


Stathleilum moxt 


Saalie atchie 


Tzim to mish (lo?) 


Moxt stathleilum 


• • 


Txeil itch 


Qofeimum te kal 


Panatch 


Paa a natch 


Taka moonak 


Quiet 


Ato eisha 


Kuncheich 


Eltuckioo 


Loathlh 


Sheiti coom 


Kah 


• • 


Til kaapiila 


Afee tnah 


Was ho a atz 


Til ka wata ki teeks 


Skolh qudoch 


Skaade 


Ekoshach 


Skeech tchamko 


Kla qush 
Squillis 


Tikka 


Thlok wahl 


Kulthlach 


Slokwnlnni 


Tunneim 


Kai urn 


Tchoossaii 


Shwaok 


Tukycha napucha 


Whe quaddie 


Chaii hansowuQ 


SjioBaadie 


Shtche tchis tuk 




>kulluin 


Stohlis 


Ste ti keilteh 


Maaku 


Slaako 


Stzikkat 


Tlim whcila 


Tleigh ulluks 


Atzo kiteo 


.Skagbwo 


Stchow 




Koh 


Nawilh 


Stchuqua 


Stdak 


Tzailh 


Bmalh 


Shich thlip or tzalal 


Tza HI 


Ethlala 


Squatache 


Man tell 


Ka knm 


Maquam 


Maa coom 


Tuni Icuiina 


Tchaak 


Mowtch 


Mul Ihenu (chemi?) 


Slit cheh 


Spoa teitch 


Ragh eituk 
Toquiltbleinach (luMch ?) 


Kate aalal 


KQggil tachaa 


Aalal 


Kaas 


Taima 


Kust 


Tukcinpist 


Kvi]i|iotat 


TiUai 


Weilh 


Cunaim 


Hoopit 


Quaapie 


Eeskie 


Kooquats al 


Swnssak 


Thlilquatie 


Whmlflm&lis 


Powbelba 


Shukquallalla 



I 

i 
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nr. 

£Dgluh. 



Bow 
Arrow 

Hono 

Iron 

Red deer 
Roebuck 
Beaver 
Wolf 

Dog 

Fat 

Lean 

Rich 

Poor 

Heavy 

Light 

Strong 

Weak 

High 

Low 

Short 
Tall man 

Hunter 

Warrior 
Fiaherman 

Thief 

Bprrics 

Sick 

Well 

Good 

Bad 

Happy 

Sorry 

Man 

Woman 

Child 

Boy 

Girl 

Son 

Daughter 
Brother 

Sister 
I Father 



KawitdMB. 



Tlaoqoatcli. 



Toch atz 
Srnuk nnrii 
Thtaats tin 

Stike 00 
Halai tin 
Ky eitz 
Tla ket iuoa 
SkuUauw 

Soo mai 

Neil 

Izh tzitikash 

Kuch 

Unhitiih 

Whawbia 

Eyum 
Wummaan 
Kiuk tamiz 
Teeitlam 
Klaa kit 
Tki thlip 
Neilb 

Nooz aho wawa 

Sehaimait 
Nooekachacbiltin 
Kun kun 

Leila 
Ka kye 

Ewit sy na mit 
Ey a amich 
Kull 

Noo why wilh 

Nooch kull 
Shweika 
lalanie 
Nnmnnna 

Thlinalh' 

Niawa numiinan 

Islante finimil 
Kaak 

Kaak atanai 
Onman 



NoMdalttiB* 



Moas talil 
Tzc hattie 
Tzok quaeek 

EiCB fitcliit 
Tloo nimma 
Mowitch 
Atoll 

Quay utz eek 
Yneistle 
Klaatz eh 
Kle hakshitle 
Ay yaish 
Weekett 
Qua tee eek 
Katee eikiahia 
Yclie ha 
Wch ak 
Yaak 
Aanaia 
Yaak 

• • 

Eha 68 kowus 
iWagh tih estle) 
I tleia / 

Tche aka 

Aiyunnik 

Kowilh 

Koweh 

Ta ilh 

Te chi chill 

Tloolebh 

Peishakeia 
rilooleiah thlei-l 
I makste ' 

Peeshats 

Chukoop 

Tlootri min 

Tannais 

Maetle-kutz 

Ha gua til 

Maetle Kuts 

Haguatle eooks 

Yooqua 
Yooquekso 
Nowwah 



Sclio mo tun 
Tzimaan^ YtBh 



Mantlin 
Halaitan 
Qua wa itz 
Hoapit 
Skyauw 
Stee kaio 
Skacha 
Mitz 

Ush cumocks 
Uehum 

Wha wha 

Koinokom 
Til cheiks 
Klukitaalii 
T^atzatilh 
• » 

Untzut lalh 
Tchuck 

Nooa cbiknyu 

Sin angia 

Noocha chaalooh 

Noos caada 

Tzil tin uDg 

Chaalh 

Ev 

Aiye 

Usch aa 

Nowhye equn 

Nooschus 
Sohwie ken 
Sbee akatso 

Tie tla/klikelli 

Islanie 

rNisqua nungung' 
[ unungha 

Stimsh na chicfail 

Nisaitzh 

A itch 

Outzit (Intzit?) 
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Squallyamiah. 




Cathlascon. 


1 Huchi tza tzoU 


Stek quethin 


Thla ghein 


TesBuii 


Quittaika 


Tukaunatch 


1 Snoak 


Wlieilba 


Ky wckkee 


^1ckkeoo(Stekf) 


Stik keoo 


Kcoutan 


Rum nut tin 


ria ai chepita 


Kyatin 


^^CY itz 


Keil it 


Molak 


1 Skeig watz 


Pakoose 


Eh laalak 


Stuk ouch 


Stummah 


Kanook 


Stekaio 


• • 


Leh cumoh 


Sko mai 


Hatz amilh 


Koot koot 


U whua 


Keuch 


11 katzn 


Is tloh 


Yeuthl 


11 yeutluch tau 


Katii etamis 


Kuch alh 


• • 


Shakitlm 


Tanee la ki ti 


« a 


Tol koiok 




vv m6 wiui wna 


Yff iiatlb • 


oy quBD qiun 


• • 


Nepy lamia 


Ka kal 


Aio whak 


Teal ae kauw 


Haatz 


Toashil 


Yaa til kit 


Ka kuch oh 


Waa to milh 


Yaa cheh kukit 


• • 


Toasbil 


Yft kfl kit 


Ka ko 


Lowilow 


Sowibw 


He(|uo atieettam 


Toaahii 


Ya t«>omit 


Nooa atot saddle 


Te vhtina 


Ya ke ma quan 


IN 008 seeaam cko 


1 1 Anil A n A Att 

u cQuanaaaa 


iiytn nr%A Ifaii 

lucn nia Kau 


Stolaquamiah 


Tlaaainah 


Yach e te kalla 


Noos caada 


Ekoo lakaih 


Ya eoo leem 


Squnalthla 


ucheilum 


1 ukeemach 


Uchulh 


Yeitz uch 


Yatzo mum 


Haalh 


Keis tun yetzuk 


Kat ty ya 


; Kloom 


TUqu 


Tooktee 


Kulium 


Uehiiahaiva 


Ya ka mil 


Haalii ke hutch 


Tlooa squillum 


Toohlee yamux 


KuUum 


Huahaaa 


Ya kamil 


btobsh 


• • 


Eel kalla 


iBlanie 


¥^ 1*1 ill* 

Ky kit thlin 


Ka kei lak 


DuDud dttbndda 


Haak 


Til kaakaa 


Slo slobsh chachis 


Tool 


Ekaa 


Islanie cbatchiiB 


iiiiaii 


A kaa kaa 


Tiboda aqua 


Kttttoon 


Ghichan 


Tibuda izluuai 


Que miih 


Ah kan 


Tzoquata 


Tinniata 


Tsocheech 


^ Tzoquats islanai 


Tip ahonvis 


Kootich eich 


1 Tada baad 


Kucht 


Wee aam 



I 
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III. 




TUoquatch. 


Mooidaliim. 




Mother 
Old Man 
I 

You 

He 

We 

Ye 


Intann 
Shea loocka 
Niahwa 
Tinnawa 
Kwas 
TU neimit 

TUwiUup * 


uonaa a 

Eitaim 

Seea 

• • 

Sowa 
Atchuk 

Newah 


Intan 
Kichayeik 

UtE 

Tinnnk 

Squas 

Til ninghilh 
Saalin queya 


1 

1 
1 


They 

Come 

Go 

To speak 
Run 
Bring 
Tske away 

Now 

Long ago 
By and bye 
Here 
There 

What are] 

you do- 

mg? J 
What arei 
you say-} 
ing f J 

Where is i!t? 

Let me see it 

What isl 
your name?} 


l^issaalye 

MeU thla 
Namil thla 

Qua quill 
Whinsheinum 

« • 

• • 

Hy sil 
Weilh ess 
Hoo alh thla 
Sa ha lool 
Shi*a-a-ool 

Staam koos ya| 

ILZ / 


Sewah 

Tchooqua 
Tcha at che 
A-u koak 
Kumit kok 

• • 

« • 

Tlahovieh 
Oakowie 

Yalh e ilieh 
Eil tUei althM 

Akuta ka mamook 


• • 

Unna 
Heeaatzia 
Qua quea 
Kuu auj^ ut (aug.'^ 
- • • 

• • 

Hyaatche 
Quilh eitz 
Qua qua tach' 
Tilh aa 
Ti whin aol 

Attongh it itsigh 

* 




Staam kis isqual 
qualh i 

IMitz chinecha-i 
1 koons immit J 
IHeil nam cbml 

1 qimtcbit ' 
Waitl to koods-l 
queek J 


A-u-koakwawa 

Waas e lie 
Nananitch 
Achnekit luk 


Ah-eint itz 

|Toch-W hintzl 
^ ka umadin ' 
( Hoecsta quintet-) 
I zin ) 

Tzatchiosnah 
-H 




IV. 
English. 


Pima. 


San IHego. 


San Joan Capiitiano. 




v/uc 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Eight 


Kb6k 
Beik 

Kiik 

Xextaspe 
Tchutep 
Bob&k 
KlkikS 


Xahuac 
Xamoo 

Tchapap 
Xetlacai 
Xentchapai 
• • 

TGhapa|>*tchapap 


Huah 
Pahai 
Huasah 

Maharr 
Poinkaliiiuh 

Ehueohui 
Huaaikabia 





1 



•I 
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Gbemook. 


Catlilascon, 
or Githlascou. 


Skoie 

Solotle 
Utse 

Dugwee 

TatocHncilCtoeli?) 

Keimalh 

Qualaapok 

• 

Ee malh 

Attlah 
Agh 

Chotocbot 

Tilkmneel (Unmeel?) 


Ktt 

Hoh 

Untzh 

• • 

Now 
Yuchka 

Eoeem 

• • 

Waiikehat 

TukkolUhla 

Shttchwam 

• • 


Ko 

Keokit 
Nika 

Mika 
Yuchka 

1 Nutika {chtal)^ P^U^ka 

1 Mutika {dual)jaMaik» 
' (plurat) 

Mitteh 

Kulch owtSa 

Mukeim 

Melchewits 




• • 

Enatzie 
Howshanum 
Sbeilteli 
Shaanilt 


Aka 
Ankutic 


f Steam koo whech toi 
chagh J 


Eleia malh 


Taan mee o holla 


Staam koo diotochot 


Taamtokoilh 


Kim ke mo holla 

• 


• • 


Tebaanil 


Kachpa keetan • 


• • 


Ha kin che 


Kee ook sta 


• • 


Too we sheax 





San Gabriel. 



Puku 
Huehe 
Pai 

Huatsa 
Maharr 
Patahi 
Huatsakahea 
Uuehesh-buatza 



Santa Barboia. 



Paka 

Shkoho 

Masex 

Skumu 

Yitt-paka 

Yiti-shkome 

Yiti-maaex 

Maiahua 



San Loi* Obispo. 



Tshxumu 

Eshiu 

Misha 

Paksi 

Tiyehui 

Ksuhuas^a 

Kshuamiahe 

SL*komo 



Sant Antonio. 



Kitol 

Kakishe 

Klap'hai 

Kieha 

Ultraoh 

Paianel 

Teh 

Shaanel 



I 
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IV. 
EugUsh. 


PinuL 


San Diego. 


San Joan CaiNttrano. 


Nine 

Ten 


Humukt 

Huistemftitt 


Sihntchahoi 

Nam at 


( Huasa-yvicohiail 
1 -maharr 
lHui-keen*map 
\ hair 


Eleven 
Twelve 


Maato 
K66hk 


Sihn-noxap 
• • 


Thirteen 


« • 


•A, 

• • 




Fourteen 

Fifteen 

Sixteen 

Twenty 

Sun 

Moon 

Star 


• • 

• • 

• • 

Tash 
Maakat 

• • 


• • 

■ 

• • 

• « 

• ■ 

latlla 

•XIlepzuBtai 


• • 

Temet 

Mkfil 

Shul 


Earth 
Water 
Sky 
Sea 


Sh6ntik 

• • 

Kakatehck 


Mat 
XMilk ' 


Exel 
Pal 

• • 

Moonit 


River 


AkSm^U 


X& 


Huani 


Lake 


Vo 


Xa-quatai 


Pal-mokat 


Salt 
Light 
Day 
Nieht 


Ona 
Tai 

Twhimet 
StnQkiitii 


£ui 

• • 

Na 

Ooinii 


Engel 
Kut 

Naanuk 


Cold 


Seapit 


Xetchur 


Shobobut 


Hot 

Stone 

Mountain 

White 

Black 


Ston 
Jute 
Toak 
Stdxa 

• * 


• • 

Ehuei 
Mai 

Umahap 
NiUh 


Xalek . 

Toot 

Ka-hui 

Huaiyaxnut 

Yabatexanut 


Home 
Door 


Nihki 
POftlit 


Ahua 
Htta& 


Keeha 
PapQk 


Bow 


Nikftt 


Atimm 


Kutapsh 


Arrow . 


Napot 


Copel 


Ul 


Body 
Chief 


Nionh 
Capit 


Emal 
Cuaipai 


FStaxo 
N61 


Man 


Tiuot 


tpatch 


Yd 


Boy 


And! 


Jacuel 


Afnaigomal 


Woman 


Uba 


j Seen 


1 Shungal 
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Santa Bubftsa. 


San Lttif Obbpo. 


San Antonio. 


jMaher-kabea 


Spa 


Shumotcbi-maxe 


Tetataoi 


jHusheah-roahev 


Keshko 


Tuyimili 


Tsoeh 


• • 

• • 

• • 


Keilu 

Masex-eskumu 
Kel-jiaka 


Tihuapa 
Takotia 

Huaksbumu 


Tsoaoktolh 

Lapaiksha 
( Lapaikthatrex- 
t tol 


• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

, laamet 
Muarr 
' Shoaho'huoot 


Kel-iahko 
Kel-maacx 

Peta 

• • 

Aliabaxua 

Aguai 

AkehttU 


Huaklesiu 

riuaklmiahe 

Peusi 

• • 

S mapa 

Tabua 

K'shiahimu 


Huoshosho 

Lapai-ultrau 

K'pesh 

Kakisho-tsoeh 

rioaii 

Tataoopai 

Tatch-huanillh' 


Uugxur 
. Paiia 

• • 

Mobduot 


Iti-kia1&*kaipi 

Oh 

Alapai 
S*xaroihui 


• • 

To 
Tixia 

T'shuexan 


Lac 
Tcha 

Napaleraak 
Sb-kem 


Pazait , 


Shtejeje 




Shooka 


• • 


Eukeke 


• • 


llpot 


L ugurr 
Yauke 


Tipi 
Neuk 

Huaiec-esini 
Sulcuhu 


Tepu 
Tina 

T'cbashin 
Tch'xime 


Trakai 
TraBH 
Trokana 
Smekkai 


OtBd 


Soxton 


• • 


Tsatleia 


Uro 
Tola 

• * 

Yupixa 


oieiitsC'uk. 
Xeiip 

OsblolomoM 



Ohuox 
Axemai 


• • 

Txeup 
Tapu 

• > 

• • 


1 rau\ ciya 
Taahxa 
Kitspoi 
ss. matsol 
Khanhuat 


Kut 

Ahfl-nun 


Ahpa 
Ekeipe 


• • 

* • 




iraaroah 
Tahxam 


Pattxoarr 


Axa 


Taxa 


Xakeia 


Touarr 


Yah 


Tskhui 


Tatoiyen 


Atatax 
Tomearr 


Helfiampuiu 
Huijt 


• • 

• • 


Natrikan 
Quatai 


Ngorvite 


£heye 


H'lmono 


Lfiiab 


KobatBO 


Tupneeah 


Tachuilmono 


Sketana 


Tokor 


Ehnek 


Tatiyuhl 


Letae 
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TV 
it* 


Phna. 


1 


Sten Joan Ca])iiifaiio. 




Father 


Niook 


Mftnalle 


Neneh 


• 


Mother 


Intai 


PatftUe 


Nejron 




Brave 


Tiuot 


kunemei 


Shehuiishuil 




Strong 


• • 




• • 


.'i 


Bad 


Mumkd 


Xand 


• • 




vJUUll 


O K U IV 1 L 


Xfin 

J\ till 


• • 




Great 


Vohovakttitoh 


Qufitai 


Ahiiuloot 


• 


Small 


• • 


Illmom 


Elubmal 




Much 


• • 


• • 


• • 




Little 






• • 




Head 


Nembh 


XcUta" 


Tchomyub 




Heart 


fputiik 


YatcMck 


Koshun 




Hand 


Noh 


&hall 


Poma 




Ear 


Naank 


Xiamall 


Panakwn 




Friend 




Kunefauaii 


Ne-hueh-1o 




Enemy 


• • 


Axua 


KaAquani 





[No attempt has beeu made to reduce these vocabularies to the system 
of orthography usually followed in this work, as it could not have 
been done correctly witbont oral commnniGation. Dr. Scouler writes 
rapidly, and many of hia letters are very doubtful ; but Dr. Coulter's, 

though clearly written, is more embarrassing, ns he evidently follows an 
unexplained system of his own r had he adhered to the Spanieh ortliO' 
graphy, his wor miglit have been easily expressed according to that 
here adopted. His x is our kh, — Ed.] 



XVIII.- — Notrs on the Qeography of the Columbia liiver. By 
the late Dr. Gairdnkr, M.D. Communicated by bis Mother, 
Mrs. Gaironee, of Edinburgh. 

\The author, whose scientific zeal and ability are so honourably evi- 
denced by these notes made under the pressure of professional 
engagements and declining health, was stationed for eleven months 
at Fort Vancouver on the Columbia River, and subsequently passed 
eight months in the Sandwich Isles. — Ed ] 

Vancouver, Jannary, 1835. — We have been lately informed that 
a large river, called by the natives Skeena, discharges itself into 
the sea at Port Essin^ton (in 54® 25' N.), on the N.W. coast. 
Now, from a letter just received from Mr. S. M'GillivTay (chief 
trader), this is probably the outlet of Simpson*s River, in N. Cale- 
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toliBllllHM. j fi|Ill4luOlMfpO. 


SaaAntaua 




Amak 

Attko 


Kokonosh 
Aoninaaii 


Sapi 
luyu 


Tele 
Epjo 




ftako 

Huuka 

ChaStS 

• • 

Yo-oite 

Tsinuch 

Aye-oin 

Apuan 


IXAaUlBlittBll 


■ « 

• • 

Tsohiua 
Ti'yunoii 

• • 

• • 

Tsexu 

Taihuisnin 

P'sho 


Xaialhua 

Kmopax 

Xomo 

Kitsep 

Katcha 

Skitano 

Xaiya 

Shomo 

Traako 




Ashun 




Noxop 


Aahuu 




Aman 
Anunax 
Niye-hiya 
Nikait 




Nupu 
Fta 
Taazai 
TnnayiUmu 


Menan 
Tishokolo 
Tienxa 
Trinaihl 



tlonia ; for he mentions that a feast, lately held by the carriers on 
the latter river, was attended by an Indian chief from the neigh- 
boDrhood of Fort Simpson^ who said that he came from a place 
on the coast called Skeena. If such be the case, Simpson's River 
must tend to the southward for the space of 78 miles of latitude, 
ivith about 10 of longitude of wosting. 

We have been also informed by one of the clerks of a Riviere 
de Sel, about 60 miles above Henry's Forks, to the S., where are 
little fumerolcs* in the ground, with deposits of sulphur, and in- 
crustatif>ns of coinirKm salt in the prairie. 

U a(l(i-walln (in 46*^ 1^ June. — We Ihm c jrot some details of 
the pfec)nfraphv of Snnke River. It is distant 4 stat;;es for loaded 
horses (about 15 iiulcs each) ; G4 miles from Henry's 1 orivs to 
the American Falls. About 20 miles below which commence the 
great falls of Snake River, which continue for about 80 miles : 
about 15 miles below the end of them are the Salmon Falls and 
the mouth of Sickly River, on right bank. From Sickly River 
there are 13 stages, or 195 miles, following the course of the 
great river to Powder River ; 64 miles from Powder River to 
Great Nizpere's Plains ; 45 miles to Clear Water Forks. Salmon 
is found above Salmon Falls, which are low, like the Columbia 



* Crevices whence smoke issues.— -Ed. 

b2 
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Ckuietf but are not found above the Dalles (Slabs) ; so that it is 

supposed that the progress of the shoals is interrupted by some 
fails^ for during the whole 80 miles of these Dalles the river is 
inaccessible from the precipices which form its channel. 

The main breadth of Snake River, between Henry's Forks 
and American Falls, is about half the breadth of the Columbia 
at Walla-walla ; that is, about 250 yards. Above Henry's Forks, 
the main or S. branch proceeds to the S. end of the Three 
Tetons (Paps), from which it turns off W. and S.W., and is still 
of a great nze. There is a law bmling-spring near the Arrow* 
stone River^ at the N. fork of Plat-head Kiver; another in Big 
Holcj on the Missouri, about a daj^s march from the heads of 
Bittcr-Root River ; and a thurd, hotter than either of the other 
two, on Ben or White River. 

We rode to the Snake River Forks, about 10 miles from the 
fort. Snake River, at its junction with the Cohunbiaj is not 
half the breadth of the latter, being about "200 yards. There are 
villages of Pelouchcs* at the mouth of Snake River. The country, 
for the whole way to the forks, is the same sandy plain as round 
Fort Walla-walla. In descending Snake liivcr, from Clear- 
Water Forks to Salmon River Forks, the distance is from 75 to 
80 miles ; from the latter to Powder River 30 ; from thence to 
Burnt River ^0. 

June SOfh. — We started from the fort, at 1 1 a.m., for the Grande 
Romle. We reached the banks of the Walla-walla River, just 
at foot of Blue Mountains, at 6 p.m., and encamped at the clump 
of poplars (Taille des Linnls). Our general course was E.S. E. 
magnetic, or S.E. by E. true meridian, and our distance about 21 
miles. The first half of the way consisted of undulatint? hills of 
sand, marl and gravel, after which an extensive plain uf strong 
soil extends tu the foot of the Blue Mountains. Eyakcma Moun- 
tain bore from our camp N. 80** W. (magnetic). 

July 1st. — ^We started at 8 a.m.^ and immediately commenced 
the ascent of the Blue Mountainsj which was very gradual. At 
2 p.u. reached the summit^ which is a table-land covered with 
snow or consisting of swamps, from which the rivers rise. The 
profile of these mountains is tabular, as seen from a distance. 
Pine-woods cover only the very summit of the mountains, there 
being none on the side, except a few scattered trees in the tops of 
the ravines. The sides of these bills are covered with a short 
carpet of grass and a beautiful variety oi liowers, the most con- 
spicuous of which were sun-flowers and yellow lupins; near 
the summit^ and lower down, a large pink liliaceous flower. Snow 
still remained in large patches in the woods. We encamped on 

* PoAcociieif (tee p. 256),^Ed, 
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the edge of a swamp on the E. side of the summit, with patches 
of snow all round. 

2iu2. — ^We started at 7 a.h.j and made a course about S.E. by E. 

(magnetic) till 2 p.m., when we encamped on a little stream in 
hills at the N.E. end of Grande Ronde.* I should estimate, by 
guess, the descent on this side of the Blue Mountains to be about 
half the ascent on the opposite side. We met with more snow 
lower down on this side tlmn on tlir* other. This end of Grande 
Ronde consists of undulating pranie, covered with fine g^rccn 
herbage and clumps of pines. On tlie descent we had a fine view 
of mountains bijunding Grande Ivmide un ihe S.E. side and S.W. 
end : the former are higher tbau the Blue Mountains, their ridge 
being quite corered with snow ; but those at the S.W. end are 
the highest of all, rising into peaks, at the heads of Day^s River 
and Powder River, covered with what I should think perpetual 
snow. The Indians here eat the inner bark of two species of 
pine, Nos. 1 and 2 ; the women peeling it off very dexterously 
by thrusting a long stu^ between the bark and the wood. 

Grande Ronde has a general direction of N.N.E. and S.S.W. 
(magnetic), or N.lv by E. and S.W. by W. (true). The snowy 
mountains at the head of Day's Kiver, and S.W. end of Grande 
Ronde, bore from the road across the mountains S. hy E. (mag- 
netic). The strata seen had a direction N. 50° W^., and dip 
N.E. 25° on top of the Blue Mountains, 'in the midst of the 
snow. 

Zrd, — We started at 8 a.m., and at 9 reached N.E. end of the 
Grande Ronde, which is an extensive plain, surrounded by hills 
and covered with green herbage ; through the middle of which 
runs, towards N.E., the Muddy River, which is joined by several 
feeders from bounding lillls. At noon we reached the camp of 
the Rayouse and Walla-walla Indians, who had come hither to 
trade in horses witli the Snake Indians. It consisted of twelve 
larsre mat-lodges, covered » ith boughs, each about 50 feet loiio:. 
We pitclicd our camp alongside of the Indians. The plain had 
a very lovely appearance ; more than a thousand horses were 
running about, and the Indians galloping to and fro. 

We rode to see Indian women digging kamoss, about 5 miles 
S.W. of the camp, in a swamp at the foot of the hills. It is very 
laborious work ; each woman, before midday, having dug up two 
large bags, of more than a bushel each (90 lbs.). 

Ath. — We remarked that the patches of snow on the hills on 
the N.W. side of the Grande Ronde were not more than 300 or 
400 feet nbfjvr tlio level of the plain. We roile nearly across the 
Grande Konde, and found that it is by no means level, but in- 



* Gd, Koad (J. Arrowsmitii* mapi |8^4\— Ed. 
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clinos to the S.E. On this account, the central river, wliich drains 
ii, iuiis almost close to the foot of the S.E. bounding moantainB, 
and receiyes almost all its feeders on tbe left bank. I was 
much pleased with this trip to the Grande Ronde^ and only regret 
that want of health and instruments prevented its being made 
available for scientific purposes. 

I noted down the essential characters and sex of the species of 
pines observed in the course of this journey : — 

1. Pinus conis obovatis, squamis npice tnmcatis, spina brevi 

armatis, ad basin coni directis, Unearibus, sessisilibus. 
Fol. binis ternatisvc, glaucis, triquetris, 4 pollic long. 

2. P. coiiis brevi-cylindricis, squamis lineanltus apice trun- 

catis^ spina debili longa, aci basin com dii ecUs, sessiiibus. 
Fol. binis triquetris virid. 2 pollic. long. Arbor lichene 
nigro eduli capilloso vestitus. 

3. P. conis ovatis, squamis ovalibus» bractea linguatasub squa^ 

mis J breviter pedunculatis. Fasciculo foliorum multi- 
folioso ; foliolis \ unc. long, virid. suicatis. Arbor magn. 

4. Abies. — A. foliis tetragonis, apice spinoso-secundiSt Conis? 

5. A. — Canadensis balsamea ? Cortice brcvlter-vesiculato. 

Fol. apice rotnndatis non secundis, planis. Conis? 

6. A. Foliis secundis/ latis, apice rotundatis> subtus glaucis. 

Conis ? 

7. A. Douglassii. A. conis bracteat. bract. 3 linjsrua. 

After my departure from the Grande Ronde I learned that 
there is a thermal spring there : it forms a large basin, in the 
middle of which the gas bubbles up. It is so hot that the men who 
filled the bottle could not wade in to any distance from the edge. 

Vancouver, August 3rd. — I had some conversation with 
N. VVyatts (fur-trader), who is at the fort, about some hot-springs 
which he had visited on a fork of the Falls River : they are about 
30 miles from the Columbia. They are hot enough to cook 
meat — their temperature 191° Fahrenheit ! Tliey tnste of sul- 
phur and iron, and deposit a white mci isUitutn on the roeks 
(calcareous?). 0])posite to these bpiuigs, 24 imlcs down the 
stream, lie discovered two fossil thigh-bones, reseiublmg those of 
an elk, embedded in sandstone lying under basalt. There are 
large beds of pumice on the Falls River. Th^ largest masses of 
obsidian he has jet seen in his travels are in the vicinity of Port* 
neuf * River : some would weigh a ton, and are loose. He has 
seen none tn situ. There are beds of bituminous coal, in consi- 
derable quaaiitj, on the E. declivity of the Rocky Mountains, on 
Stinking River, a tributary of Wind River, which HbUs anSo Big- 
house River, a tributaxy of YeUowHStone River. 
i 

* Poit Neuf (J, Airowamith, 1834^. 
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iVb^<?« on Me Indim Tribes on Uw Upper and Lower Celumbia* 
LttI of the nationi on the lower part of the Columbia^ and aloo^ 
the Ma->ooa«t aottthwaidai from Michel la Framboise i — 

/ 1. Kotiagahfo. From the CaaCBdes to Vancouver, along the 

river. 

2. Mamnii, In Multnomah Island, now eiiinct, on the 

sidt: next the Columbia. 

3, KallainiHimim. lu Muituuiuaii, ail on the side next Walla* 

mat, the lower branch being extinct. 

BVom Deer's Isle to the lower branch of the 
Wallamat, at its mouth ; Kesho their chief. 
Along a river of the same nan^p, to the mouth 
and right bank of the Columbia, for five 
miles above im rnuuth. 
On the banhi of a little river on the right 
bank of Columbia, between No. 5 anduie 
Towalitch River. 
At the mouth of the Towalitch River. 
At Oak Point, on the left bank of tlie Co- 
lumbia. Formerly Nos. 7 and 8 formed 
one nation, under the name of Kolnit ; hut 
*l separated from 8 for want of room at 
Oak Point. 

On the right bank of the Columbia ; on a 
small stream, called Cadet River, a good 
way below Oak Point, between it and 
Kadamak. 

On the lefr hank of the Columbia ; on a river 
of same naoie» funning from the interior. 

At Fort George. This is the name of a 
place, not of a nation ; many nations come 
together tlu re for berries, &c. 

On Clatsop Point} commonly called Clat- 
8ops. 

A nation on Baker*B Bay. 



4. fVakamati, 

b. KatlaporU, 

6, KlakfOimm. 



7. Seamyily, 

8. Keiiahamak4, 



9. WakcUkumt 

10. Kaiiamak^ 
^11* Awakat. 



S ^ 

3 . 

i| J14. 
litis. 



12. Klakkelnk, 

13. Chenook, 



ChacheUt. 
Qtfon, 



l\\ 16. Qweenyit. 
17. NdSHm, 



M 

1- 



<18. 



«5 1 19. Kowai 
120. 



Nikaas» 

Kowai. 
Neselitch, 



VI 



■li 



21. Tacoon, 

22. Aleya, 
VTT J23» Bawmstla, 
^^^'124. KilmaUal. 



On Gray's Bay , at the entrance of the river. 
On the Noith Point of Gray'a Bay. 

On a river of same name. 

On a river on the sea-coast, 30 roilea S. of 

Clatsop Point. 
On the sea- coast, 30 miles S. of No. 1*1, 
On the sea-coast, S. of No. 18. 
On the sea-coast, S. of No. 19. 
On the iea-coast, S. of No. 20. 
On the aearcoast, S. of No. 21, 
On the coast. S. of No. 22. 
On the ooaat, of No. 23. 



^^^^ , 
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III f 25. Kaont. On the coast, S. of No. SS4. 

126. Oodamyon, On the coast, S. of No. 25. (Siquitchib.) 

IX. 27* StotonitL On the coast, S. of No. 26» at the mouth of 

the River des Coquins. 

S (28. KatiawewcUla. At the Falls of Wallamat. 
I \29* Kiakmcut* Onriver of that name. 

u 
tn 

X. 30. Clamet, On the upper part of the river> and 60 miles 

below the lake so iiumed. 

XI. 31. Sasly. On a river of same name to W. of No. 30. 

The River Stotonia is 60 miles N. of Glamet River, at its 
entrance into the sea. Its source is on the N. side of 
the Clamet Mountoin, and that of the Clamet River on 
the S. side of the mountain. Sasty is brt^ cm the Clamet 
and Buenaventura River. There are two snowy peaks be- 
tween the mountains Vancouver and Clamet. 

32. ItaUeeL On the Umqua River, betwera No. 24, which 

is at its month, and the first rapids. 

33. Umqua, On a river of that name, above Na 32, to- 

wards the interior. 



Detached Notes on the tribes about Fort Walla-walla, in the 
interior, situated at the confluence of the Fu\er Walla-walla 
with the Colombia, a little above the point where the Colombia 
changes its course from W. to S.* 

The Indians iierc are a quiet, sedate race compared with the 
Chenooks and Sehalataks, and have a more noble and manly 
aspect. They are generally powerful men, at least 6 feet high. 
None of the women come about the fort." 

I endeavoured to obtain from the intenpreter some explana- 
tion of the appellations given to the difoent nations on the 
Columbia^ such as Nez-perc4s, Flat-beads, Black-feet, &c. ; but no 
one knows the origin of these terms, as their own names, Silish, 
Shahaptenish, have no signification of the kind. The Nez-perces 
are divided into two classes, the Nez-perces proper, who inhabit 
the mountains, and the Polonches, who inhabit the plain country 
about the mouth of Snake River. The nations of the plain on 
the other side of the Rocky Mountains arc celebrated for their 
warlike incursions on the Black-feet, Big-bellies, Ciri6s, and 
Piegans or Blood Indians on this side. Of these Indians, the 
last are tbe most numerous. The Rayouse Indians^ of whom I 
have now seen several, are quite a different race of men from the 
Walla-wallas; they are stouter, and more athletic, being generally 
6 feet high. They have a dignity in their gait, and a gravity in 
their demeanour, not possessed by the latter. They also consider 
it as a degradation to marry the Walla-walla women, although 

* Dr. H. Gairdner liad upffoni Vaneoamto <lw PciC ftt his licaUii. 
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the Walla-walla men make frequent marriages with the Rajouse 
women. The Rayouse do not muster more than 78 men; the 
Walla-wallas, indnding women and children^ about 200.** 

"Mai/, 1835. — Two Snake Indians arrived at the Fort, They 
have not the tall stature and noble air of the Rayonae. The Snake 
tribe, who come to the Grande Ronde for trade» muster 1000 to 

1200 strong^, and arc not now ns formerly, merely armed with 
bov, s, but have obtained, by theft nnd trade with the Americans, 
an abundant supply of arms and ammunition. Though there are 
about 50 Indians round the Fort, with everything- open to them, 
and nobody in it but Pambroon, H. B. C.'s clerk, the interpreter, 
one or two boys and myself, all is quiet. In the evening the 
Indians sa^ theb prayers under one of the bastions> and have the 
same religious ceremonies as the Walla-wallas.*' 

" I attended the religious services of the Walla-walla Indians. 
The whole tribe* who are here at present, men, women and 
children, to the number of about 200, were assembled in their 
craal, squatted on their hams ; the chief and chief men at the 
head arranged in a circle: these last ofFiriatrfl : towards this 
circle the rest of the assembly were turn rtl, arranged in regular 
ranks, very similar to a European congregation. The service 
began by the chief's making u short address, in a low tone, which 
was repeated by a man on his left liand, in short sentences, as 
they were uttered by the chief. This was followed by a prayer 
pronounced by the chief standing, the rest kneeling. At certain 
intervals there was a pause, when all present gave a simultaneous 
groan« ^After the prayer there were nfteen hymns, in which the 
whole congr^tion joined : these hymns were beg^n by five or 
six of the men in the circle, who acted as leaders of the choir : 
dr.ring this hvmn, all were kneeling, and kept moving their arms 
up and down, as if to aid in keeping time. The airs were simple, 
resembling the mf)notonous Indian song which I have heard them 
sing while paddling their can ops. Each was somewhat different 
from the other. All kept good tune, and there were no discord- 
ant voices. The hymns were succeeded by a prayer, as at first, 
and then the service ended. My ignorance of the language pre* 
vented me from observing much of this service ; but I was struck 
with the earnestness and reverence of the whole assembly. All 
eyes were cast down to the ground ; and I did not see one turned 
towards us, who must have been objects of curiosity, as white 
chiefs and strangers. It is about five years since these things 
found their way among the Indiansof the Upper Columbia. All 
were dressed in their best clothes, and they hatl hoisted a union- 
jac k outside the lodge. The whole lasted about three-quarters of 
pn hour.** 
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II, r,, L', , 



1.2.6.2 
B.N.B. 

N.4 



0. U 



N.N. 



N.K.1 



Rv U-ad'alniok. 



N.N.li. 



N.E« 



E.N ft 



P, 6. 8, 
N.E. 



3. 3. .T 1 4, 3, I, 



E.« 



1839. 



S. Jqab de Nicaragua — Mean Tempemtt 



.S. Juan de Nicarnirua. 14—20 Jan. Mcau height by 1 1 barwmetrical observations, metres (^8*2 feet) above tf 
Acoyapa, Ctiiof Fort of the 7 1 Amii • • 

Province of Chontales. J m » m • u 

* Day, linw oTcliMdt ; boqh and 3 pjt.* abo«iB 

[M. Friederichfltlial uses Celsias's Centigrade Thermometer, of which 5^ «■ 9° Fahrenheit, commonly used by ust i 
coiwqibndinf altttnd* ^WkmSbOi** Mate iriinie.nMiincA--4hw, M*4 €, X |+ St . 7«»»t F^E».j 
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Culour of the 
Sea. 



Dark blue. 

(ill ) L»h blue. 

Pnrk grey. 
Dark grey. 
Dark blue. 



!o rtono green ; 
<:u>moon, spray 
vellow. 



Dark grey. 



Dark grey ; at 
noon light blue. 



Stone preen. 



Coune 

of 
Waves. 



E.N.E. 



N.N.B. 



N.N.K 



Air. 



Sea. 

Air 

Sea. 



Air 

Sen 



Air, 
N N.NV. Sea 



E.N.E. 



N.NE. 



Air 
Sea 



Air 
Sea. 



Air 

.Sea, 



Sea 
Air 



Air 

Sea 



l*liermometrical Observations, Celsius or Centigrade. 



.. .. »6'7 
.. .. 26'6 



«7'6 

87-3 



96'« 
S«'7 



87'8 



10 



tR'4 



11 



99'in 



89'2 89*3 29-4 



85-8 26-9 
86*1 



27 -3 



97'4 ri't 89-1 

26'7 



24 3 

25. r> 



27'5 27-5 
84*8 



26'9.86*2 
86*6 



27-3 



. 84*4 85*5 !8r>'6 
. 26*4 



87 0 



18 



•8 89*8 
. 27*8 



29*8 



• a 



89*0 
87*0 



87*0 

86-9 



87-8 
86-8 



3 



88*6 

88'1 



9«>9 



28-0 



26-9 



87-4 8< i> 84'B 85'9 84*4 

24-8 



26«9 



88*0 



8«*8 



84*4 8«'8 
878 



87-8 87'» 
87'2 



85-& 

25-6 



85'6 2«'l 



87*5 86-9 

. l26'6 



86-2 



27*4 



87*0 



27*6 



87*4 



26*227-4 .. 



86-0 



97-8 



86*6 
86-9 

86*7 
87*5 



86*9 

26*9 



86-6 
86 6 



26-3 
86-8 



87-3 
86'9 



85 •» 

85-5 



10 



6h. P.M. Isle of Kav 

1 league toN. 



Noon, Continent visible 



Current from N. to S. 
8, 3 knuts. 



Heaving the lead i leg. 
off St. Juan near the 
const 7 ftli. ; entrance 
oftheport? fth.; 2.')iiO 
frtitii lui'l 3 to-1 fuili. 



10 inches ; in interior of the earth, 2C*4. 

e\cl of tlic .\tlantic in a favourable state of atmosphere. Sum of the 2 scrtles 763*6 Mean Barom. Obs., T. 17*7, t. 88*4. 
Pacific. II* 28' N. lat. Boca del Rio Giusala, 763*4 Mean Barom. Obs., T. 26*», t. 2S*7. 

|||Hdng, rainy sky in S.E. and N. ; sunset fiery. 
bcrefoTC, any given number of degrees of the Centi|{Tado be multiplied by 9, and divided by 5, and 39 b« aikled to the amount, tho] 
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EUjEtOPB. 

Wandsrunobk dureh einen theil Ton Europa, Atien und Afiika, in den 

Jahien 1835-40. Von J. Biittner. Svo. 
EnaLAND— Parliamentary Gazetteer of England and Wales. Parts 7 to 

12. Svo. Glasgow, 1841. 
iTALY.-^TOtefend. Zur Geographie und OeBchielite von Alt-Italien. 

4to. Hannover. 
Russia.— Guide du Voyageur a St. Petersburg. Svo. Paris. 
Scotland. — Topographical, Statistical, and Historical Gazetteer ul Scot- 
land. F^rts 1 to 4. Published by FuUarton of Glasgow. 
SwiTXBRLAND.— Ergebnisse der Trigonometriscbeu Vermeasungen in der 

Schweiz. 4to. Ziirich, 1840. 
Handbuch tur Reisende durch die Deutschcn Aipeiilunder, 

von A. Sebaubach. Svo. vith Map. Jena. 
SvrxDEN.— Handbucb tar Reiiende in Schweden, von PiofiBesor Possart. 

Svo. 1841, 

ASIA. 

Asia Minor.— Fiinf Inschriften und lUnf StSdte in Kleinasien. VonT. 

Franz* 4 to. Berlin. 
■ I ~ — Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chal- 

dea, and Armenia, by W. F. Ainawortfa, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
_ Residence nroong the Nestorian Christians settled in 

Ooroomia, &o., by Dr. Grant. Svo. 
Caucasus. — Voyage autour du Caucase, &c., par F. D. Montpereux. 

Vol. 4. 8vo. Paris. 
GosrsTANTiNOPi r —Lctellier, Voyage et Itin6raire k Constantinople, ete* 

de 1826 a 1833. Voll. Svo. 
Kashmir. — Kaschmir, von C. Hugel. Svo. Vols. 2 and 3. 
KtnOHiz Kazaks.— Descrizione delle Orde e delle Steppe dei Kirghisi* 

Kazaki, dettata in Lin^^ua Russa, dal A.Levchine ora Notomixsata* 

par J. Gr^berg di Hemso. Svo. Milano, 1840. 
Indian Archipelago.— Memoire Analytique pour servir d'explication a la 

Carte g^n^rale des Possessions Ncerlandaises dans le Grand Archipel 

Indien, pnr le l^aron de Derfelden de Hinderstein. 4to., and first 

13 sheets ot Map of the Dutcii possessions. 
Oxir8.—Personal Narrative of a Journey to the Sources of tbeOxus, by 

John Wood, I.N. Svo. London, 1841. 
Palestine. — Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount Sinai, and Arabia 

Petrsea, by E. Robinson, D.D. 3 vols. Svo. 

AFRICA. 

Thb Nkoko Land of the Arabs, by W. D. Cooley. Svo. London, 1 841. 

AMERICA. 

North America. — Voyage dans I'lnterieur de TAmerique du Nord, par le 
Prince Maxim, de Wied-Nettwied« Vols, land 2, Svo. Paris, 1841. 
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North America.— Catlin'a Letters and Notes on the North Americao 

Indians. 2 vols. Svo. 
Central America.— Inciaents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas 

and Yucatan, by J . Stephens. 2 vols. 
Texas.— Texas : the Rise, Progress and Prospects of the Republic of Texas, 

by W. Kennedy, 2 vols. 8vo. 
— History of the Republic of Texas, by N. D. Maillard. 8vo. 
VsNEzvBLA.— Reslimen de la Historia de Venesuela, desde el auo 1797, 

hastael de 1830, por R.M.Ramon Diaz. (Antient.and Modern 

History, 2 voU.) Geography, 1 vol.; Statis., 1 vol. 

POLYNESIA. 

Australia. — Report from Sir Geori^ Gipps on the Progress of Discovery 

and Owui] iti >n in that Colony (Parliamentary Papers). 
— Journal of two Expeditions in Western Australia, by Capt. 

George Grey. 3 vols. Svo. 
New Zealand and the New Zealanders, by Dr. Diefifonh^h. Svo. London, 

1841. Pamphlet 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANNUAtRB Magn6tique et Meltorologique du Corps des Ingenicurs des 
Mines de Russte, par A. T. Kupfer, Ann^e 1839. 4to. St. Peters- 
burg, 1841. 

Atlas Elementaire Geographique et Historique, par M. Paul Cliuix. 

4to. Gen^e, 1841. 
Abiana Antiqua, a Descriptive account of the Antiquities and Coins of 

Afghanistan, with a Memoir on the Buildings called Topes, by 

Prof. H. H. Wilson. Published by the Hon. East India Company. 

4to. London, 1841. 
Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical and Historical, by J. R. M*Culloch, 

Esq. Parts 7 to 11. London. Svo. 
Geography. — System of Universal Geography, founded on the Works of 

Malte Brun and Balbi. 8vo. I>ondon, 184! 
— Monatsbericbte der Cresellschaft fiir ErdkunUe zu Berlin, 

1839. 40. and 41. 

■ - ' The Structure and Distribution of Coral Reefs, by Charles 
Darwin, Esq. 

VoYAOBS* — ^Voyages, "Relations et Mrnioiies Originanx, &c., pnblii'e par 

M. Ternaux Compans. Uistoire du Koyaumede Quito, par don Juan 

de Velasco. Vol. I, Svo. 
■ Quinze Ans de Voyages autour du Monde, par le Capt. G. 

Lafond de Lurcy. 2 vols. Svo. Paris, 18-10. 
Hisloiru gcnerale des Voyaces, par W. D. Cooley, iiaduitc de 

PAnglais, par Ad. Joanne. 3 vms. Svo. Paris, 1840. 
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EUROPE, 

Ay Ethnographic Mnp of Europe, by Dr. Kombst. 
Belgium.— Nouvelle Carte Topographique de la Belgique. The first 
3 sheets. 

England.— Ordnance Map of England. Sheets 75, 76, 79, and 82. 
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Maps and Charts recently jmhlished. 



France. — Nouvellc Carte de, L2 new sheets in continuation. 
■ Carte du D<!'))artement du Pas de Calais. 

Greece. — Topographisch — liistorischer Atlas von Hellas, und den Hel- 
lenischen Colonien, von IL Kiepert. 1st part in a sheets (24). 

Sardeonia.— Carta degli Stati di S. M. Sarda in terra ferraa— opera del 
Real Corpo di Stato Maggiore Generate. Sheet 2 and Index. 
Torino, 1841. 

ASIA. 

China. — Sketch of the Country around Amoy, by James Wyld. 

Route of Lord Amherst's Embassy along part of the River Yan- 

tse-kiang, by the Right Hon. Lord Colchester. 
India. — Chart of Koorea Moorea Bay. Published by Hon, E. L Company. 

New Edition of the Chart of the Approaches to the River Hooghly. 

Map of the Countries on the North-west frontier of India. In 

4 sheets. By Mr. John Walker. 
Map of the Countries between England and India, designed to 

show the Overland and Sea Routes to the East, by James Wyld. 



AMERICA. 

Texas.— General Austin's Map of Texas, by IL S. Tanner. 

Venezuela. — Mapa fisico y politico de la repViblica Venezuela, por A. 

Codazzi. Caracas, 1840. 
— Atlas fisico y politico de la republica de Venezuela, por A. 

Codazzi. 
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INDEX. 



D Abbadie, M., Iv. 
'Al)ba8*abad, I,*>'2. 
Abi deh, 147. 
Abi shirin, 119. 
Aculco, 101. 
"Adiiem. 121, KLL 
AdhuUh. LLL 
'Adi, Slieikh, IL 

Africa, Works on, lii., 11 ; .Maps of, Ixx. 
Agarzowt. See Korzawet. 
Agassiz, Professor, xlii. 
As:at1t). See (iatto. 
Ahnied-abad, 153. 

Amsu'orth, Mr., xUv. ; W Hadlir, 1 ; 

Kurdistan, 2L 
Ajistan, 137. 

vVkarizawt. See Karzawet. 
'Akar-kuf, 121, 12L 
Akiiiyaii, 151. 
Ala-md, 144. 
*Ali-abad, lilL 

Alleghany mountains. 167, ItiO. 

AUeti, Captain 5tr</, Mos^juito nhore, IfL 

D'Almada, Andre A'lvarez, lii. 

'Amadiych, 2S-32. 

Amazigh. See Berbers. 

America, Works on, Iviii.; Maps of, Ixx. 

North, Pliysical Geography, 

Ifii; mountains, 166, 169 ; subdivi- 

Hioiis, 166. 

North- West Tribes, 215; Nor- 
thern Family, 21 B ; Southern Family, 
221; Continental Tribeu. 225; heails 
flattened, 221; dialectn mixed, 222; 
numeration, 222; simple terms, 22M; 
affinities, 222 ; vocabularies, 229^ 2311 

Apalachian mountains, 169. 

'Arabs, Azza, 126, LLL 

.\1 Hu Ayyazah, L3iL 

Ardokan, 13S. 

ArfVedson, M., Ix. 

Arrears of Geogr. Society, iii. 

Asia, Works on, xliii. ; maps of, Ixix. 

Atlantic and Pacific Oceana, Junction of, 
aS; relative level, iiJL 

DWvezac, M., Ixxi. 

Australia, Discoveries in, Ixii. 

Azerbaijan, 136, 

Azfccs, 107. 

Baer, M., xl. 
Baeyer, Major, Ixvi. 



Baft, LLL 

Baggersen, Capt., xlii. 
Baghdad, HL 135, 131L 
Bah-dinan. 23. 
Baiibo, LS2. 
Bakin, HO, lii 
Ballejo, Don J. M., Ixviii. 
Bjuih kal ah, 54j 52. 
Batt, river, 132. 
Haisde, Baron, lii. 
Bei roft, Capt., Benin, 194. 
Bedran, 12L 
Beke, Dr.. Iviii. 
Belize. 
Bell, xliv. 
Benin, 190, lfl2. 
Berbers, 172. 179. m 
Berdizawi, river, IS. 
Berghaus, Prof., xxxix. 
Bergstrassen, xliii. 
Bcrrawi district, Mj 36^ 3S. 
Berthelot, M., xl. 

Billechoola Indians, 22A ; vocabulary,230. 
Bodegas, Lake, QfL 
Boossa, 1S7. 

Bbtherwink, M., xl., 186. 
Boue, M., xlii. 
Brock, I^ieut., Ixix. 
Brooke, Mr., Ixiv. 
Bukhtan, 2L 

Calebar, Ohl, liilL 

California, 16S ; mountains 160. 

New, 171 ; vocabularies, 24 S. 

Canada, 167 ; mountains, 169. 
Canary Isles, language, 171 . 
CiUicun, 12. 
Carib, SlL 

Cathlascon (Cafhlascou?) Indians, 224 ; 

vocabulary, 21iL 
Cafoche, Caj)e, IS. 
Cecille, Capt., Ixiii. 
Celaya, IfIL 

Cha'b (or Ka b) Arabs, 123. 

Chaldeans, 3£; sacraments, 31; charac- 
ter, 51-54. 

(.^hanima mountaius, 91. 

Chatham Island, or Warekauri, Ixiii., 
196 ; geology, 200; best soil, 204; 
climate, 20^ ; plants, 205 ; animals, 
206 ; natives, 202; language, 202; 
history, 210 

t2 
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INDKX. 



Checnook Iiulians, Hi ; vocabulary, 243, 
253. 

Chemetaov, M., xliii. 
Cliimnieayan Indians, 219, 221L 
Chinchorro, el, 22. 
Choi Iiidiuns, 25* 

Chuntales, Province, 22; aittiquities, IflO. 
Codazzi, Ixxi 
Columbia river, 
Columbian tribes, 22L 

Lower, 255. 

Coolev. Mr. \V. D., liii. 
Corner Inlet, 102, 12iL 
Coulter, Dr., 228. 
Cruttenden, Mr., xlviii. 
Curia Muria Isles, 156 ; climate, 102 ; 
history, 163. 

Dakhilah. See Dokhalah. 
Damaghaii, K)!. 
Das, LiL 

Daskirt, or Dasgird, 152. 
Daulel-abad, 151. 
Davidov, M., xlviii. 
Deh-bid. See Girdab-kilid. 
Deh-namah, 150. 
De la Roche, M., xli. 
Demilov, M., xliii. 

Difffisnbachf Dr. E., Chatham Islands. 

Diyalah, river, 122- 

Dokhalah, 12L 

Donation, Royal, iv. 

Dufey, M., Iv. 

Dulce,Guirof, aiL 

Dunlop river, 12A± 

Dun, 37j a2. 

Earl^ G. VV.'j Kisser and SerawattI Isles, 

Eboe. See I bo. 
Echmann, Col., Ixvii. 
Ehkili laniruatrc. 164. 
D'Eichthal, 31. Gustave, lii. 
E'iwani Keif, 150. 
England, New, IHL 
Engraving of ma^is, Ixxvi. 
Eiianah. See Retanah. 
EscobaKy Fray Alonso de. Vera Paz In- 
dians, GiL 
Escuiuapa, 106. 
Eslaya, 12. 
Esyed-abad, 112. 

Europe, Works on, xliii. ; maps of, Ixv. 
Everest, Col., Ixix. 

Exj>editions aided by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Soc, v. 
Eyre, M., Ixii. 

Falls river, hot springs near, 2^A. 
Farrukh-al^ad, L22. 
Featlierstonliaugh, Mr., Ix. 
Fedorov, M.,L 



Fellows, M., xlvi. 
Fermoso, Rio, 185^ ISS.- 
Ferro, llfi. 
Fiedler, M. xliii. 

Finances of Royal Geogr. Society, iii. 
Florida, Gulf of, S2 ; region, 168. 
For^ados, Rio dos, 1S5. 
Forcluiminer, Dr., xliv. 
Forsell, Col., xliii. 
Franz, M., xlviii. 

Friedrichsthal, Chevalier, Chontales, 22. 
Fuerte-ventura, isle, 175. 

Gaimard, M., xli. 

Gair finer, Dr., Coluuibia river, 251L 
Galitba, 45. 
Gallatin, I v. 
Gatto, 190. 
Gawalan, fifi. 

Geli (or Keli) Mazukah, 33. 

Gerrard, Capt. Alex., XL 

Gesenius, Prof., Himyari iuacriptiniis, US. 

Ghadhcrifah, 131. 

(iharanis, (iiL 

Gharali, Jel>el or Jura, 2L 

Gibbons, Serjt. R., routes in Persia, 13G. 

Gipps's Land, 1^ 

Girault, M., xl. 

Girdab-kilid, LtL 

Gird-bala, 154. 

Glaztuiov, M., xl. 

Gomera, 175. 

Grande Ronde, 253 ; plants, 254. 

Greenhow, Mr., lix. 

Guadalaxara, or Guadalajara, 105. 

Guanaxuato, or Guanajuato, 101, 102. 

Guanclies, 171, 177. 

Gunduk, 39. 

Gurzout. See Karzawet. 

Hadhr, Al, lOj ruins at, Hj sculptures, 

13 ; inscriptions, 13; history, 17. 
Haeeltzuk Indians, 223; vocabulary, 231L 
Haidah Indians, 217 ; vocabulary, 231. 
Hakkari, 21, 33^ 3fi, 
Hammam 'Ali, 3^ 
Hamrin mountains, 4^ 8, 132. 
Hasik, 164^ 
Hasiki, 156, Ififl. 
Hawi, what it is, 122j 123. 
Hellaniyah isle, 156, IfiQ. 
Helmersen, M., xliii. 
Herati Karrah, llfi. 
Himyari alphabet, 118 ; words, 119t 
Holland, New, North coast of, 102. 
Hondo, Rio, SiL 
Honduras, 88. 
Von Hiigel, Baron, xlix. 
Hulton, Dr., Curia Muria isles, 156. 
Hushan, 143. 
Huweish, 1_2L 
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I bo, or Ibu, 1?S5. 
Iliyat tribes, 156. 
'Irak, UtiL 
Irwin, Lieut., L 
laedi, 2iL 

Jackson, Co1.,xIiii. 

Jackson, Sir Keith, L 

Jawasfnu pirates, 1 aS. 

Jebeliyah. 156^ 152. 

Jerjera, 123. 

Jezirah ibn Omar, 2LL 

Jibliyah. See Jel)eliyah. 

Jomartl, M., lii., Ixxv. 

Journal of Uoyal (ieogr. Soc., v. 

Juan del Rio, S., 101. 

Jubailah, 2. 

Jukes, Mr., Wiii. 

Julamerik (Julamerk). 50^ M. 

Juniata mountains, 171. 

Ka b. See Cha'b. 
Kadisiyyah, 127. 

Kalapooiah Indians, 225 ; vocabidary, 

232- 
Katnoss, 25^ 
Kanda Killsa, 59. 
Karzawet, or Karzaut, 156, 158. 
Kasab, VVadi-1. 3^ 2flL 
Kashan, 137, 149. 

Kawitcbcn Indians, 224 ; vocabulary, 242. 
De Kazawinski, M., Ix. 
Keli Shin, 63-67. 
Kcrmjuij, 2L 
Khabur, 2L 

Khali. Sec Sedd Nimrud. 

Khalis, 122. 

Kliartan Martan, 156. 

Khazir river, 23^ 26^ 73. 

Khidhr Ilyas, UL 

Khorasan, 150^ 153^ Lii 

Khuriyan lluriyan, 15^ 

Kirnian, 141, 1 i.'i. 

Kiskanom mountains, 170. 

Kisser Isle, 109-114 ; vocabulary, lliL 

Kissey mountains, ISO. 

Kiyau, il^ 

Kliketat Indians, 225 j vocabulary, 236. 

Koch Hannes, 5A. 

Kolf, Lieut., L 

Koniishali, 1 4S. 

Konewango mountains, 171. 

Koran, 146. 

Koschevaroo, M., xl. 

Kowita mountains, 171. 

Kurdi.<st<ui mountains. 7 1-76. 

Kut el umairah, or el hatara, 122. 

Kwara. See Quorra. 

r^bradt)r, mountains, 169. 

Lacandoii Indians, SiL 

I^fondde Lurcy, Capt., xli., Iriv. 



Lama, or New Scpovia River, 9JL 

Laiizarote, isle, 176. 

I^gird, 150. 

I^ Trobe river, 193, 133, 

Lawrance, Mr., Ixi. 

Lechec, 186. 

Lefebvre, M., Iv. 

Iveihun, i3± 

J/eoti, 10'?. 

Letellier, M., xlviii. 

Librarv, Royal Geogr. Soc, vi. 

Lizan (IziUi), 39-41. 

Longitude, flrst meridian, Ixxiv. 

Lowensteniy Cliev. J., Mexico. 

Lund, Dr., Ixi. 

Lynch, dipt,, xlix. 

Macassar fleet, 1 15. 

De MacedOf Don J. J., Canary Isles, 171. 

Maconochie river, 194. 

M'Queen, Mr., liii. 

Madrasah, el, 130. 

Mju'len, M.,Van der, Ixviii. 

Mahanak, 142. 

Mahri, Uii 

Maklub, Jebel, 23^ 26, 33. 
Malotah, 15. 

Manatango mountains, 171. 
Maiichi Indians, ii5. 
Map, ordnance, Ixxii. 
Mapping improveil, Ixxiii. 
Ma|>s, embossed, Ixxi. 
Marmora, Col., De la, xlii., Ixvii. 
Martin, Montgomery, Mr., L 
Mashis, 141^ 145. 
Matineh, 33, ILL 
Mattawan mountains, 170. 
Mausa, Capt., Ixviii. 
Mazatlan, Puerto de, 107. 
Mazinan, 153. 

Meany, Don Carlos. See Escobar. 
Mei-omid, 152. 
Melbourne, 193, 125. 
Mesh- bed, 155. 

Mexico, or Mejico, ruim, 107. 
Michaclis, Capt, Von, Ixvii. 
Midjoe isle, 186. 
Mishkan, 1 5 1. 
Missionaries, &2. 
Mississippi. 167. 
Mohan. 145. 
Moravier, M., xliii. 
Morlwl, lii3. 
Mostpiitia, SS. 
Mosul, 19, 23- 
MountaTns, Blue, 252. 
Muctesuma, Ccrro de, 107. 
Muhassil, Tappah, 12i« 
Murray, Mr., xliii. 
Murcliakhor, 148. 

Nahrawan, 123^ 123, 123. 
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Navairete, M., xl. 

Nav-kur, 23- 

Nayan, 123. 

Nessetlyev, M., xliii. 

Nez Perces Indians. See Sluihaptuni;. 

Nicaragiia, Lake of, 2& 

Nicoles, Mr., Ixx. 

Niger, riTer, IM ; Warsee iiraticli, 1 85 ; 

delta, 189. 190 ; expedition, liv. 
Nile, sources of Abyssinian, Iv. 
Nisliapur, 151. 

Nomenclature, geographical, Ixxvi. 
Noos.laium Indians, 22i ; vocabulary, 

Nootka Indians, 22^ 

Norov, M., xlvi. 

Nun, branch of Niger, 185. 

Ob*rreit, Col., Ixvi. 

CElsfeld, M., D', Ixvi. 

Okanagan Indians, 225 ; vocabulary, 286. 

Okuago (not Oknngo) mountains, 170. 

Ometepe island, 22» 

Ommann, 190- 

Opts, Ruins of, L2^ 

Ordnance map, Ixxii. 

Oregon region, 168, 170. 

Orr, Mr. J., Gipps's land, 192^ 

Osterwald, M., Ixvi., Ixvii. 

Owari, or Wari, 1S5. 

Ozark region, 168 j mountains, 169. 

Palma, 176. 
Papin, Capt., Ixvi. 
Pare'iz, 1 15. 

Paraxis, table-land, 170. 

Parliamentary papers, — Afghanistan, L ; 

Australia, Ixii. 
Parrot, Professor F., xliii. 
Pedro, province of San, 2ii 
Pekan, 148. 
Pemberton, Capt., Ixx. 
Photography, Ixxvii. 
Pima Indians, vocabulary, 21^. 
Pitt's island. See Ratigi haute. 
Polochie river, ; settlements ou, &L 
Popov, M., xliii. 
Port Essington, 1 15. 
Port Neuf river, obsi<lian on, ilL 
Pouioulat, M. Baptistin, xliii. 
Povkovski, M., xl. 
Prat, M., xliv. 

President of the Royal Geogr. Soc.'s Ad- 
dress, xxxix ; Raper, ix. ; Wood, x. 
Prichard (not Pritchard), 171. 
Pyramid of Tepatitlan, 101. 

Quadra. See \'ancouyer. 
Queretaro, 101. 
Quorra. See Niger. 

Rabbah, 185^ 187. 



Rajinesqiie, M. C. S., Norlh .AnuTicau 

geography, 1 6.'>. 
Ratiiyah canal, 1^1- 
Rak^^ LSfi. 
Raiiga tira, 196. 
Rangi liaut<>, 19<). 
Hvm el Khaimah, 161 . 
Redondo isle. See Kurzawet. 
Remedios, los, ruins near, 107- 
Retanah, 183. 
Reusse, M., xvi. 
Richardson, Dr., 1.kv. 
Rio de la AgUa Calienfe, Qll. 

Pasioii, 9,1. 

— ( i ramie, 

Rociiet <l'Hericourt, M., Iv. 

Rogin, 1 14. 

Rosa Morada, 106. 

Ro»», Dr. .1., ruins of Opi«, 121. 

Rowandiz, 22^ 28^ 69-71. 

Riippell, Dr., Ivi. 

Sa'ad-abad, 112. 
Sabzawar, 153. 
Safergan, 137. 
Salam-abad, 149. 
Salamast, 59. 

Samarrali, ruins of, 126, 128. 13.'). 

Santarem, Viscomte, xl. 

Saranak mountains, 169, 170. 

Sardoh, LLL 

Sari Burd mountain, fiS. 

Sayyad-abad, 137^ 112. 

Scale, centigrade, preferable, Ixxv. 

of barometer improvable, Ixxv. 

Schomburgk, Mr., Ixi. 
Schubert, Gen., Ixviii. 
Schweinitz, Count, Ixv. 
Schytte, M. xli. 

Scoit/er, Dr. J., Nc ih-West Americ^uis, 
215. 

Secretary's resignation, iv. 

Sedd Nimrud, UKL 

Segovia, New, river. See I^ma. 

Sel, riviere de, 251. 

Semitic tongues, 183. 

Serawatti isles, 109-1 15. 

Serebkhan, 143. 

Shaliaptan Indians, 225 ; vocabulary, 236, 

2M. 
Shab-Rud, liL 
Shams, 140. 

Shawangunte mountains, 170. 
Shehri Biljek, L1«L 
Shcrif-abad, 110, 1.1.5. 
Sherkat, KaVah, 5. 
Shilhah, 173^ IflL 
Shuluh, 173, 177, mL 
Shutur deh, 146. 
Sidek, valley, 61. 
Siffin, 'Ain, 23. 
Slmnan, 150. 
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Siinpsoti, Sir George, xli. 
Sioto hills, LZiL 
Skeena river, 9-.5c> 
Snake river, 251. 

Indians, 257. 

Soda, 156^ 
Sooba country, 1 85. 
South-East Isle, IM 
Squallyamish Indians, 221 ; vocahnlary, 
243. 

Stinking river, coal i.ear,2iL 
Struve, M., Ixviii. 
Suadi«-. See Soda. 
Subov, M., xliii. 
Sultan-Maidan, 154. 
Sur Khan, U2, 145^ 153. 
Satzberger, Capt., Ixvii. 
Suwarri, Zoma, 43, 
Swenstrap, M.,xli. 

Takonik mountains, 169, 170. 
Taos mountains, 169, 17(). 
Tappah, or tepeb, l£. hill, 124 
Temperature, records of, Ixx. 
Tenerife, 172, lli 
Tepatislan, 101. 
Tepic, m 

Temaux Compans, M., lii., Ix., Ixii. 

Tha leb, 'Ain-el, SL 

Tharthar, 2. 

St. Thomas's Bight, SiL 

Ticozzi, M., xl. 

Till Anja, LLL 

— — Band, 122. 

Kliirr el hintah, liL 

Nisr, m 

Tillu-s-Sabik, 2, 

Tloquatch Indians, 224 ; vocahnlary, 242 
Tolmie, Mr,, 217^ 221^ 229. 
Tolototlan river, 
Toltecs, 107. 

Travels, books of, published in 1840, xli. 
Tula, liiL 

Tun Ghaase Indians, 218 ; vocabulary, 
23.3. 

Tura, L e. jebel, 27. 
Tuskorora mountanis, 170. 
Tuz khurnia li su, river, 133. 

I'mpqua Indians. 225 ; vocaltulary, 237. 
l.'nirah, 42. 

L'naka moutitaiiis, 170. 



Urumiyali (Urmiyali), 59^ (IL 
Usluiei, plain, 61^ 

Vaillant, M., xli. 
Vancouver's isle, 224. 
Varamin, 149. 

Vera Paz province, $9_i Indians, 91j 

moimtains, 91-93- 
Vigne, Mr., xlix. * 
Vivienne, M., xliv. 
Vlastov, M., xl. 
Voyages published in 1S40, xli. 

Wadreag, ISi 
Wagner, Dr. M., lii. 
Wahhabis, liLL 
Waitangi Bay, lillL 
Walla- walla river, 252- 

Indians, 253, 256; religion, 

257. 

Warandurt, Zoma, 1<L 

\Vajt;kauri isle, 196; best soil, 2(11 ; geo- 
logy, 2Qfl; climate, 2115; plants, 2fi5; 
animals, 2ilfi ; natives, 2il2 ; language, 
2flfl ; history, Ixiii., 210. 

Warree. See Owari, 

Wwioto hills, LZIL 

Von Weiss, Lieut., Ixix. 

Wellington lake, llLL 

Willshire (not miUhire), Dr., lii. 

Wise, Mr., L 

Xucaniel mountains, 9^ 

Yamkallic Indians, 225 ; vocabulary, 2siL 

Yangijeh, 122. 

Yaooree, 1S7. 

Varriba, IHfi. 

Yeona hills, 170. 

"S'ezd, 130 

Yezdikliwast, 147. 

Vezidi, 23^ 2iL 

Yucatan, 80, 81L 

Zab, 27i 28^ 36, 47, 70 73. 

Zakho, 21, 21. 
Zawithah, IL 
Zeim, 145. 

Zendasht mountains, GIL 
Zeni (en, 130 
Zenobims, isles of. 163. 
Zetterstedt, Profe8S(»r, xl. 
Zozan nav ilashti, 3IL 
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